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cee) “T would never have believed it 


was possible to produce a DC/AC superhet for 
112 gns. with such good tone and performance 
but ‘H.M.V.’ have certainly done it!” 


“ PEAKING as a man who knows something about radio, I must say 
that this new ‘H.M.V.’ set is really a splendid bit of work in every 
way. It’s got A.V.C. and all that sort of thing of course—and 
as for the performance—well, it has certainly made me revise my 

ideas of what you can get for 11} guineas in a DC/AC set .. . I know what 

to recommend when my non-technical friends ask me which set they 
should buy. You might remind me to write to “ His Master’s Voice”’ 
for a folder about this set. I’d like to keep it by me.”’ 


er 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE) 


UNIVERSAL pcjac: SUPERHET FOUR MoObEL 340 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE.” THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., 98-108 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
A 
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It takes a man who knows something 
,\|| about radio to appreciate to the full 
as) what a wonderful radiogram this is... 


CIRCUIT 
Delayed, full A.V.C. superhet, with 
optional Quiet tuning adjustable for any 
background noise level. Five Marconi 
Valves (including rectifier). Aerial- 
coupled bandpass circuit feeds heptode 
frequency changer valve MX4o (non- 
radiating) which is AVC controlled and 
coupled through 125 Kc IF bandpass 
circuit to IF amplifier valve VMS4, also 
AVC controlled. This is IF bandpass 
coupled to a double-diode-triode com- 
bined second detector, first LF, AVC, 
MHD4 valve, which is resistance capa- 
city coupled to pentode output valve 
MPT4. Output 2 watts. MUr2 
rectifier valve. 
CONTROLS. 
1. Single knob tuner, driving pointer 
over illuminated scale marked in wave- 
lengths. 
2. Volume control operates both on 
radio and gramophone. 
3. Master switch — Gram., M.W., 
L.W., Off. 
4. Tone control. 
§- Quiet AVC or ordinary AVC 
operated by push-pull action switch. 
LOUDSPEAKER 
Energised high flux density moving coil 
speaker with wide frequency range. 
Provision for additional speaker. 
GRAMOPHONE 
Silent running electric motor with auto- 
matic stop. orizontal pick-up, one- 
piece moulded arm with spring con- 
trolled raised position for easy needle 


change. 
MAINS AERIAL 


Enabling a number of principal British 
and Continental stations to be received 
without using an external aerial. 
DIMENSIONS 
Height le ek «s» 314 ins. 
Width ion hen coo ©6278 = ins. 
Depth Su a «+ 1674 ins. 
VOLTAGE RANGC 
200—250 volts, 50—60 cycles. Models 
for other voltages and frequencies can 
be supplied to order. AC. only. 
CONSUMPTION 
Approximately 60 watts on radio, 90 
watts on gramophone. 
FREE RECORDS 
Three records in an album are included 
with the instrument. 


and what a wonderful value it is at 


TIMMIRCHDROO 2 Jons 


> Wau b i TIDE nla ‘ 
ALL ELECTRIC SUPERHET RADIOGRAM OR BY HIRE PURCHASE AT 
MODEL 541 THE RATE OF s5/- A WEEK 
Model s40a. A similar instrument in price 
“His Master’s Voice,” The Gramophone Co. Ltd., 98-108, Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1 and design but with upright cabinet. 
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EDITORIAL 


L’Anthologie Sonore 


It is the habit’of the French nation to regard with 
the profoundest suspicion any mechanical aid to art, 
and true to this habit of mind the French were a long 
time after the English in treating the gramophone 
seriously. Such conservatism in art (for it extends 
beyond any mere question of machines) is still very 
faintly reflected in Scottish culture, which of course 
was based upon French culture, although 300 years 
of English influence have by now made that reflection 
a dim one indeed. The English, like the Athenians of 
old, have always welcomed novelty, and the more 
readily the further south. English conservatism is a 
myth which may have grown out of the English love 
of compromise that is inspired by a temperate climate 
and a mixture of blood. When, however, the French 
devote their intelligence to mechanical aids to art they 
are likely to make a better job of them than any other 
nation. The Anthologie Sonore is a case in point. 
We must regret the lack of encouragement which kept 
our own great recording companies from the honour 
und glory of this great musical achievement, but we 
may perhaps be thankful that it has escaped the 
peculiar stamp of English academic culture. Readers 
who have suffered with me from instruction by the 
B.B.C. exponents of culture will not consider the 
preceding sentence invidious. I hasten to add that 
there are, of course, brilliant exceptions which will 
occur readily to the mind, but the remark holds good 
for at least eighty per cent. of those who pour culture, 
as it were, through a funnel into the vast pond of 
public taste. 

To quote from the booklet issued by Mr. E. M. 
Ginn, who is the sole agent for the Anthologie 
Sonore throughout the British Empire : 

“We have been aware for some time past that 
among the great mass of the musically inclined public 
there exists a considerable number who . . . take a 
very deep interest in exploring the little known and 
lesser frequented realms of recorded music. They are 
unanimous in deploring the fact that hundreds of 
chefs-d’ oeuvre of ancient music lie buried—ignored and 
forgotten amid the dust—in the archives of museums, 
libraries, conservatoires and the great seats of learning ; 
while still more of this ancient treasury awaits dis- 
covery in many private collections. , . , 


“‘ With the very serious intention of exploring these 
long forgotten realms and bringing to light the many 
and varied treasures they contain an association of 
eminent musicians and musical experts have founded 
the society known as L’ Anthologie Sonore.” 


Every year at the rate of two records a month (July 
and August excepted) the Society will issue twenty 
double-sided twelve-inch records of every kind of 
music from the Middle Ages to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. For those who call personally 
at Mr. Ginn’s office the annual subscription will be 
£6 2s. 6d. payable in advance, or by monthly sub- 
scription of 13s. 3d. These rates go up gradually 
round the world until for Kenya they reach £8 5s. 
for the annual subscription and 17s. 6d. for the 
monthly subscription. 

As I write these words I have before me the first 
two records for the month of April, and I declare with 
enthusiasm that, if these two records represent the 
standard of quality in recording, performance, and 
intrinsic interest of the music recorded and performed, 
membership and support of the Anthologie Sonore 
will become not merely a pleasurable duty, but a 
cultural necessity for every gramophone owner who 
claims expert musical knowledge or desires to attain 
it. The first record consists of five pieces of light 
music written by Johann Pezel for five brass instru- 
ments. It was the pleasant custom in Germany toward 
the latter part of the seventeenth century to form 
small groups of trumpet and cornet players called 
‘* Stadtpfeifer,’ who were granted certain official 
privileges by the towns that employed them and whose 
duty it was to play three times a day a choral from the 
top of the church steeple and light music at noon 
from the tower of the Town Hall. They also took 
part at weddings, municipal ceremonies and various 
official occasions. We may recognise in the German 
bands which used to be such a familiar feature of 
London street life in the days before the war a kind 
of modern relic of these old ‘‘ Stadtpfeifer,” though to 
be sure the music they used to play was not quite the 
same. 


The second record consists of two Italian songs of 
the fourteenth century by Vincenzo da Rimini and 
Giovanni da Casia, with a Latin carol of about 1300 
and a lovely Italian hymn of the same period by 
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Bartolomeo Brolo of about the same period. They 
are all most exquisitely sung by Max Meili to a viol 
accompaniment by Fr. Seidersbeck. 


It would be of great advantage to subscribers if in 
addition to the excellent little leaflets issued with each 
record they could have the words of the songs. If this 
can be managed we shall be glad to publish transla- 
tions in THe Gramopuone. I do not think that the 
publishers of records yet realise the importance to the 
listener of having the words to enable him to appre- 
ciate the finer points of the music. Who, for instance, 
that did not know Italian could appreciate the wonder- 
ful prolongation of the “io” in da Casia’s song Jo son 
un pellegrin (“I am a pilgrim”)? This demand for 
the words is to my mind the chief reason why so many 
good vocal records fail to reach the public as they 
deserve. It is certain that the sales of singers in 


English are determined primarily by the ability of 
the singers to make their words easily followed. 


I am not yet in a position to know what the response 
has been to the publication of the Anthologie Sonore 
in this country, but it will be extremely disappointing 
if I do not hear from Mr. Ginn when the enterprise 
has had time to make itself known that he has secured 
at least five hundred readers of THe GRAMOPHONE. 
Apart from individual subscribers, every gramophone 
society and every school which pretends to teach 
music should hasten to.acquire these records. The 
French Ministry of Fine Arts has ordered the 
Anthologie Sonore to be placed in all the French 
national conservatoires, and you can be sure that the 
French Ministry of Fine Arts took some stirring up to 
recognise officially the existence of the gramophone, 
and that unless the records were accomplishing what 
they set out to accomplish the Ministry of Fine Arts 
would have paid no more attention to them than to 
table-mats. We have no Ministry of Fine Arts in this 
country, and when an institution like the B.B.C. 
manages to extract ten shillings a year from over 
six million people the Government proceeds to steal 
from art about half the money that comes in. 
‘* Toute nation a le gouvernement qu'elle mérite,” said 
Joseph de Maistre, and so long as the people of this 
country are content to see so much of the ten shillings 
a year they pay for wireless diverted to other purposes 
it is hardly worth while abusing the Government. 
Nevertheless it would help the vociferous minority 
who delight in calling attention to the despicable 
indifference of British politicians to art if the British 
public would ever demonstrate practically its own 
devotion to art. If we are a musical nation it is 
better to prove it by supporting a great enterprise 
like the Anthologie Sonore than by getting annoyed 
with Sir Thomas Beecham for telling us that we are not. 

I advise readers to obtain from Mr. Ginn the list 
of records proposed for publication between now and 
next March. They will at once recognise what an 
opportunity is before them. One word more. There 
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need be no fear about the quality of these discs as 
examples of recording. The greatest care has been 
taken to guarantee perfect pressings. 


The Symphonie Fantastique 


I very nearly telegraphed at the end of last month 
to add a postscript to my editorial that I believed_the 
new recording of the Symphonie Fantastique om six 
light-blue Columbia discs the finest sustained piéde 
of orchestral recording the gramophone has yet 
achieved. Now, after playing it through several times, 
both with fibre and steel, I am completely sure that 
this is my considered opinion. I was somewhat 
taken aback to read in W.R.A.’s review last month 
an implication that another recording of the Fantastic 
Symphony was superfluous. I should have said that | 
of all the major works ripe for the recent great advance | 
in orchestral recording this work of Berlioz was one 
of the mosts,conspicuous, for none of the previous 
recordings, pre-electric or electric, did justice to the 
Fantastic Symphony either as a performance or as a 
recording. The present performance by the Orchestre 
Symphonique of Paris, conducted by Selmar Meyrowitz, 
is by far the best performance of it I have heard in 
the concert-room, over the wireless, or on the gramo- 
phone, and the recording of it is up to the level of 
such a performance. No piece of music offers a better 
test of what a gramophone can do, thanks to the 
richness and variety of the orchestration. In the 
second movement, which includes one of the best waltz 
tunes ever written, all depends on the quality of the 
harp recording and reproduction, and in this new 
version the harp recording is superb. In the third 
movement, which has a certain affinity with Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony, there is a good deal of work for 
the timpani, which again are superbly recorded. In 
order to obtain an echo effect for the clarinet solo in 
this movement Berlioz tried wrapping the clarinet in 
a washleather bag! Whether that has been done in the 
present performance I do not know, but the echo is 
beautifully managed. In the fourth movement, the 
march to the gallows, the orchestration seemed 
intricate, and in the last movement the orchestral 
effects are even more remarkable. By the way, the 
tone of the bell used in this recording is much more 
suitable to a Witches’ Sabbath than the bells used in 
previous recordings. Then there is a most effective 
use of the small E flat clarinet, and toward the end of 
this movement the violins, playing col legno, that is 
with the wood or back of the bow, offer a great 
opportunity to the recorders of which they have taken 
full advantage. In fact, a student of orchestral 
combinations could with a score learn almost all he 
wanted to know about them from this recording. 


I have already told the story of my first hearing 
a performance of the Fantastic Symphony in the 
company of the late Sir Edward Elgar, but it is a good 
enough story to re-tell. One Saturday afternoon in 
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the old Savile Club at 107 Piccadilly, some ten years 
ago, I had been sitting next to Elgar at lunch and he 
had been assuring me with a good deal of emphasis 
that he no longer took the slightest interest in music. 
We had moved to the billiard-room after lunch and 
had been discussing the pleasures of the microscope. 
Presently W. J. Turner, who was at the other end of 
thelong settee, got up to leave the club and happened 
to “observe to his neighbour that he was going to 
®ucen’s Hall to hear the Fantastic Symphony. That 
may have been the beginning of W. J. Turner’s 
devotion to Berlioz which culminated recently in that 
fine life and study of the composer’s work. As the 
door of the billiard-room swung to behind Turner, 
Elgar turned sharply to me, ‘‘ Where did he say he 
was going ?” 

I told him, and he asked me if I had ever heard the 
Fantastic Symphony. 

é No.”’ é = 

‘You ought to hear that. Of course, a good deal 
of it may not be of much account, but that march to 
the gallows is one of the most tremendous things in 
music. Look here, go to the porter and tell him to 
telephone through to Queen’s Hall for a couple of 
seats for me, and I’ll take you.” 


We left the club at ten minutes to three, took a taxi 
to Queen’s Hall, and while Elgar was waiting in the 
vestibule I went over to the box-office to get the seats. 

“| think you have two seats for Sir Edward Elgar? ” 

“Twenty-four shillings*,”’ said the clerk. 

“But they are for Sir Edward Elgar,” I reminded 
him. 

He looked at me blankly, and repeated the price. 
Not liking to tell Elgar that his name was apparently 
unknown to the box-office clerk, I paid for the seats 
myself. I remember being particularly struck by the 
clerk’s crassness, because as it happened the vestibule 
was full of bills announcing a forthcoming Elgar 
concert at which the composer was to conduct. 

Our seats were in the fourth row of the grand 
circle on the right-hand side. I do not remember 
who the conductor was that afternoon, but the concert 
opened with Strauss’s Don Juan, by which Elgar 
seemed bored. When the Fantastic Symphony began, 
however, he sat up and took notice, and by the time 
the march to the gallows had been reached he was 
sweating profusely and muttering to himself, ‘‘ Oh, 
my God! my God!” so loudly once or twice that 
some serious-minded young women in front of us 
turned round and hushed him. 

““ Now, Mackenzie,” he said, when the march began, 
“Tl am going to mark the rhythm for you on your 
knee.” 

As a matter of fact he marked it on my knee, my 


*I believe this was the price for two grand circle seats then, but 
that is not important. 
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ribs, and on the arm of the stall, sweating more and 
more and mopping his forehead with a large handker- 
chief. Then he got worried by the way the cymbals 
were being played. ‘‘ Not like that!’ he exclaimed, 
clapping his hands in the style of the cymbalist. 
“ Like this, you fool!” putting his left arm over his 
right and playing on my right. thigh the cymbals as 
he wanted them played. By this time most of the 
people in front were turning round to glare at us and 
hushes came from all along the line. 


At the end of the march there is a sudden stillness, 
and then the motto theme is played on a solo clarinet 
which is cut short by the fall of the knife of the guillo- 
tine. I think the clarinet player must suddenly have 
caught sight of Elgar and recognised him, for the 
expression on his face as he played that brief solo 
was that of a man who was about to be executed 
himself. Then the crashing separate chords marked 
the end. Elgar, still mopping his brow, rose. 

‘** You are not going to wait and hear Rachmaninoff 
play his concerto ? ” 

‘No, no, no. I told you that I do not take the 
least interest in music now.” 

With this he plunged out up the stairs of the circle, 
followed by the indignant glances of the serious- 
minded young women, as the Witches’ Sabbath began. 


Vocal Records 


Mr. Sydney MacEwen has taken my advice and sung 
better than anybody since John McCormack sang it 
that most moving old Scots song ‘‘ Turn Ye To Me” 
on one side of a ten-inch Parlophone disc. On the 
other side he gives us “ Island Moon,” a lovely song 
by Duncan Morrison, who plays his own accompani- 
ment with the perfection of touch and complete 
sympathy of the great accompanist. The words of 
‘“‘ Island Moon” are by Agnes Mure Mackenzie, and 
it was a surprise to find such an unusually observant 
writer getting the waning moon into the west, such 
a surprise that I am wondering if it was Mr. MacEwen 
who made the mistake. ‘‘ Waning”’ is a much easier 
word to sing than “ waxing.’ All the praise I gave to 
MacEwen’s first record can be repeated for this one, 
and I urge readers who have not yet tried: this singer 
for themselves to do so at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 

The other outstanding vocal record of the month is 
a really brilliant piece of Mozart-singing on a twelve- 
inch Decca-Polydor. On one side is a duet between 
Felicie Hiini-Mihacsek (soprano) and Willi Domgraf- 
Fassbaender (baritone), from The Marriage of Figaro, 
with a particularly good orchestral accompaniment. 
On the other side the same two singers with Gerhard 
Witting sing a trio from The Magic Flute. Really 
good Mozart-singing is extremely rare nowadays, 
and I put it up to the Decca-Polydor Company that 
they should give us a complete performance of one of 
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Mozart’s operas with singers of the standard of these. 
There must surely be a demand for the whole of one 
of Mozart’s operas, for all three of his most famous 
if it comes to that, and it would be an opportunity 
for a generous splash. Let me beg for a libretto with a 
literal translation at the same time instead of the 
ludicrous singing versions in English. 


Delius 


It is impossible to take up much space to argue 
with the devotees of Delius who, as I anticipated, wrote 
to reproach me for daring to suggest that Delius was 
still a legitimate topic for critical discussion, particularly 
as none of the letters of his champions offered any 
constructive esthetic appreciation. Their main argu- 
ment was that if anybody does not like the music of 
Delius he should keep silence, though no attempt was 
made to offer any reasons why Delius should be more 
sacrosanct than other composers. One correspondent 
informed me that Delius did visit Norway every year, 
but as this was not apparent in Mr. Holland’s observa- 
tions about LEventyr I do not feel any heavy sense 
of guilt for having been doubtful about this. I was 
a little amused to find that whereas one or two corre- 
spondents were indignant with my failure to admire 
the music to which Delius set two songs of Shelley, 
none of them was in the least indignant with my 
strictures on Shelley’s words. After all, Shelley is 
a hundred times greater as a poet than Delius is as 
a composer, even though he did write some of the 
worst poetry in the English language at odd moments. 
In justice to myself I must add that one or two corre- 
spondents wrote to express full agreement with what 
I said about Delius, which does not prove me or them 
right, but does prove the possibility of there being two 
opinions on the matter. 


Norman Cameron’s letter published last month 
seemed to imply that A Village Romeo and Juliet 
only has to be performed to occupy the operatic stage 
permanently. The only test of this is time. It is all 
very fine to talk about the grandiose heroics of Wagner, 
but whatever they were they touched the universal 
in the sense that Aristotle used it. I flatly deny 
universality to the music of Delius, and I am content 
to stand by time’s judgment once again. If in ten 
years A Village Romeo and Juliet has taken its place 
beside Siegfried or Tristan and Isolde 1 will if I am 
alive do suitable penance for having doubted. 


Other Records 


Schubert’s long C Major Symphony played by the 
B.B.C. Orchestra under Adrian Boult was H.M.V.’s 
generous contribution last month. I shall have to be 
frank and admit that I still find this symphony too 
long for what it has to say. I wish that some musical 
critic far better equipped than myself would give us a 
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study of the moods induced by the various keys, the 
significance, for instance, of G minor to Mozart, of 
C minor to Beethoven, and of C major to Schubert, 
with hundreds of other useful observations that might 
be made by a critic who knew how to temper his 
imagination with academic knowledge and experience. 
What, for instance, inspires a composer to choose a 
key for one of his great works? I believe Mr. Percy 
Scholes might have something to tell us about this 
matter, and I toss the suggestion to him over the seas 
and mountains that lie between the Hebrides and 
Helvetia. I was on the verge of trying to fancy that 
the explanation of why Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony 
and this C Major of Schubert’s did not appeal to me 
as they should was the key in which they were both 
written when I remembered Mozart’s glorious Quintet 
in C Major and Schubert’s equally glorious Quintet in 
that key. So that explanation is ruled out. It may 
perhaps help the Delians to understand my point of 
view when I say that I recognise that my failure to 
appreciate the Jupiter Symphony and the C Major of 
Schubert must lie with myself, but that I consider the 
music of Delius still a disputable matter of taste. 
The performance of Mozart’s G Minor Symphony by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Koussevit- 
zky on three H.M.V. discs is surely the best we have had 
of this lovely symphony, and the recording is as good 
as the performance. Another welcome recording from 
H.M.V. was that of Verdi’s only String Quartet on 
three discs. The performance by the Quartetto 
di Roma is perfectly suited to the music and full of 
straightforward melodies that anybody could enjoy. 


It is a strange thing that the snippets of Ravel’s 
String Quartet published over twenty years ago by 
Columbia and played as I remember by the London 
String Quartet have always held for me a beauty 
which has never been recaptured by the later record- 
ings of the complete work. Possibly the blurred effect 
of old-fashioned recording had its value like the gauzes 
behind which Pelléas and Mélisande used to be per- 
formed, or possibly Ravel’s music has worn thin for 
me with the progress of time. Nevertheless, I came 
nearer to recapturing that beauty last month with 
the performance by the Galimir Quartet on three 
twelve-inch Decca-Polydor discs, and it was interesting 
to note that the composer himself had directed this 
performance by a brother and three sisters. I found 
myself for once in a way disagreeing with A. R. in 
finding the interpretation more emotional than intel- 
lectual. To those who have not yet invested in Ravel’s 
Quartet in F Major I suggest the Decca-Polydor 
version. 


I must pay a compliment to Billy Mayerl and 
Columbia for the record of Rachmaninoff’s C Sharp 


Minor Prelude and three of Chopin’s Preludes. The 
piano tone is really astonishing, and it would be 
interesting to hear some details of the world’s largest 
grand piano by Challen. CompTON MACKENZIE. 
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STRAVINSKY’S THREE PIECES FOR STRING QUARTET (1914) 


* The law that governs his work, instead of being based on some 
abstract logic, is founded upon the very nature of musical matter 
and auditory sensibility.’ —ANSERMET. 


by TERPANDER 


T was George Dyson who aptly remarked that the acrobatics Score : Modest sum of 2s. 6d. 
of one generation often become the accepted technical 1. The First Piece opens with the chord of the diminished 


standards of the next. To which one might add that until the 


music becomes compre- 
hensible, and its harmonic 
scheme part and parcel 
of our musical conscious- 
ness, it invariably gives 
the impression of being 
technically unnegotiable. 
A sufficient number of 
years must elapse in order 
to give artists and audi- 


» ence a chance of render- 


ing each other mutual 
assistance, and of becom- 
ing au fait with the inten- 
tions of the composer. 
Certain formal problems 
have to be solved, and 
the musical situation 
generally clarified. The 
result of this should be a 
new sense of perspective, 
after which the perfect 
performance arrives logi- 
cally on the scene. 

Listen to the. ease of 
execution with which the 
Krettly Quartet toss off 
these Three Pieces of 
Stravinsky. Yet in 1914 
this work, and the second 
movement in particular, 
was declared by many 
authorities to be unplay- 
able, and certainly not 
chamber music. This was 
understandable, for at 
the time the Sacre du 
Printemps was producing 


Record: 12-inch Columbia (6s.). 
and distinct. Score: Edition Russe de Musique. Price of 





CATS AND STRAVINSKY 


The following letter from Miss Rosamund Harcourt Smith 
is immensely interesting. I think we may now safely rule out 
coincidence, and I should be glad if other readers will send me 
their observations : 

“TI have read with great interest your correspondent’s 
letter on the subject of feline appreciation of the music of 
Stravinsky. I have had the same experience with my own cats. 
While in Peking two years ago I had at one time nine cats, all 
Chinese with the exception of a Siamese lady and an American 
tabby. They were completely indifferent to all music except 
the ‘Sacre du Printemps’ (even the ‘Fire Bird’ they did 
not care for). When the ‘Sacre’ was played on the gramophone 
they went completely mad; with ears streaked back and tails 
lashing, they would lie on the floor growling in an ecstasy of 
excitement, then spring at each other and roll about locked 
in each other’s paws like all-in wrestlers. Their play at these 
times had a violent and savage element in it and tempers were 
lost. This is particularly strange as normally they were all 
(with the exception of American Laura) exceptionally gentle 
and loving. When the music was finished they would remain in 
a state of nervous tension for several hours, like over-excited 
children, and prowl about the house looking under chairs and 
spitting at imaginary enemies. 

** My present cat, Mr. Morocco, a black Persian, is particu- 
larly fond of ‘ Les Noces’ and has a game which he plays 
only to that music. He takes a flying leap from one end of the 
drawing-room and lands on the edge of a rug which slides up 
on the parquet and carries him with it. This he does over and 
over again, with ears flat and lashing tail, just as Chinese cats 
played to the ‘ Sacre.’ So mad does he become that I have 
once or twice had to send him out of the room in case he broke 
something. Normally, he is extremely gentle and rather lazy, 
preferring to be played with rather to playing by himself.’’ 


Pieces into the respectable fold of our musical predilections. 


Recording: Very fine 


ninth on the viola, the top note of which becomes a drone. This, 


together with a pizzicato 
accompaniment for cello, 
and an off-beat-accentu- 
ating interpolation for 
second violin (appearing 
alternately in groups of 
four and eight quavers), 
becomes the rhythmic 
basis on which an 
intriguing fragment of 
Russian folk-tune is 
superimposed (first vio- 
lin). The tune goes on 
repeating itself mechani- 
cally, maddeningly (3-4, 
2-4, 2-4), until it suddenly 
comes to astop (rather like 
an alarm clock), leaving 
the viola stranded high 
and dry with its ninth. 
The pattern of this move- 
ment is so exquisite, and so 
satisfyingly logical, that it 
is really worth protract- 
ing in ostinato form. In 
feeling it anticipates cer- 
tain aspects of Les Noces. 

2. This, the Second 
Piece, certainly looks 
pretty venomous on paper 
and one can understand 
the horrified exclama- 
tions of those who had 
never heard it but who 
read Stravinsky’s instruc- 
tions that the second 
violin was to be held 
upside down (like a ’cello) 


the bitterest arguments of 
musical history, and the 
Three Pieces are now seen 





COMPTON MACKENZIE. in order that a certain 
arpeggio pizzicato, un- 


attainable in the normal 








to contain the germs of 

all the melodic, harmonic and rhythmic methods employed by 
Stravinsky during this period, They are, in fact, a summing- 
up, an exposition on a reduced scale, of these methods, and for 
this reason alone are extremely valuable. 

Just as we find certain important Bach characteristics 
embodied with fastidious economy in the Unaccompanied 
Violin Sonatas, so in these Three Pieces we find all the 
Stravinskian characteristics from Petroushka to Le Chant du 
Rossignol displayed equally sparingly, equally austerely. 
In both cases the xsthetic of elminating the unessential has 
been pushed to its furtherest limits, and in both cases a 
structure is revealed which, owing nothing to superimposed 
ideas, actually constitutes its own decorative scheme. We 
become absorbed in fundamentals which are seen to be no 
more bare than an atom with its intricacies of electrons is 
bare. 

Now that even the most conservative among us have 
assimilated that detonator and landmark, Le Sacre, there 
seems no reason why we should not welcome these Three 


position, could be played ! 
In construction it is fragmentary, or appears to be so. Scraps of 
violent rhythm, crystallised and static ; a wisp of angular melody, 
yet delicate and attractive, as only Stravinsky knows how to 
make it; and towards the end a tiny syncopated study which 
burgeons downwards in a way reminiscent of a certain over- 
whelming section of the Danse Sacrale. Successive hearings should 
establish these fragments in a certain logical order: they should 
fuse and acquire a continuity, a very definite formal life, of their 
own. 

3. Lastly, a choral, based on the Dies Irae, whose deeply 
touching beauty becomes an aural experience, hardly to be 
analysed. The polyphony in this Piece is rudimentary. The 
slow-moving harmonic clashes of the parts produce an effect 
akin to a sophisticated organum. We may trace the influence 
of this peculiar tonal feeling, so typical of Stravinsky, in the 
chorals of L’ Histoire du Soldat (1917), in the fugato of the 
Octet (1923), and even in the double fugue of the Symphony 
of Psalms (1930), but seen, in each of these cases, from an 
ever more contrapuntal angle. 
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LHUDE SING CUCCU! 


by F. G. MORIES 


the fact that the librarian gives you a small slip of paper 
with which to prevent your fingers marking the parchment, 
the original manuscript of ‘‘ Sumer is i-cumen in ’’ must have 
been viewed by a great many people : yet one is always meeting 
music lovers who have never seen it and not even heard of it. 


Jre'tece from the brownish colour of the page, and from 


It is one of the great musica] treasures of the world. This 
manuscript and that of the Gregorian Chant in St. Gaul’s 
in Switzerland are the two most unique musical specimens in 
Europe. This English song is perhaps the more interesting 
because of the mystery that envelops it. It would seem to 
have no right to belong to the thir- 
teenth century so advanced is its style. 

John of Fornsete was its composer 
and a monk at Reading Abbey, but 
about John we know little and we are 
not absolutely certain that he com- 
posed the music. At least hand- 


monks got together to sing in gay unison “Sumer is i-cumen in.” 
We hope so! 

Here is the note in the British Museum explanatory leaflet : 

‘* «Sumer is i-cumen in’: A rota, or round, for from two to 
four voices, with a two-part ground bass to be sung to the 
words ‘Sing Cuccu.’ Alternative (sacred) words in Latin, 
beginning ‘ Perspice Christicola,’ are also given. The earliest 
extant specimen of harmonised secular vocal music; taken 
from a MS. written at Reading Abbey about 4.p.1240. Harley 
MS. 978; f. 11, 6.b (original size 74 in. by 5 in.).” 

The most serious doubt we have about this unique piece of 
early English music is not so much its 
author but the fact that research has 
not, as far as we know, brought to 








light its musical family tree. No 
musical, no artistic form comes s0 
suddenly into complete being as this; 
it must have had ancestors, but who 








these were are lost in the mists of 





writing experts say it is by his hand, 
and that gives to the music “a local 
habitation and a name.” 

It seems pretty certain that the 


mediaeval antiquity. There it stands 
alone and a puzzle. 
Whatever may be said by way of 








composer was born in the Norfolk 
village of Fornsete, and some authori- 
ties say in the year 1239, while others 
would have it that 1240 is the year. 
If the Twelve-Thirty-Niners are right, 
he was born in the same year as 
Edward I; if those of the following 
year are accurate then John saw the 
light of day in the year when the re- 
building and lengthening of the choir 
of Gothic St. Paul’s was finished and 
dedicated. After that we hear of John 
as being a monk in Reading Abbey 
in Berkshire, in which great abbey 
he was the keeper of the cartulary, 
or records, for which work John 
would require to be a master with his 
quill, and anyone who cares to exam- 
ine the British Museum manuscript 
will realise the great beauty of his 
script. The blue, black and red 
inks make it a delight to the eye. 

John, being a monk (one is apt to conclude), must have lived 
a life far removed from the great life of the world, but that is 
not likely true, since we know that Reading Abbey was very 
much a centre of mediaeval life. In 1185, none other than 
Heraclius, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and Lord Roger de 
Molins, Master of the Hospitallers of Jerusalem, paid a visit to 
Henry II at Reading in order to persuade the King to accept 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. At this meeting Henry II was 
handed the keys of Jerusalem, and all throughout the Middle 
Ages Reading Abbey was a centre of political as well as 
ecclesiastical life. It was important enough in Henry VIII’s 
time to provide that monarch with a royal chaplain and to 
have money squeezed out of it by Cromwell. All of which 
proves that the writer of our unique music would be forced to 
see and to know the life sacred and profane of his time, 
otherwise how can we explain the fact that a monk had hisear 
to the earth, and with the true soul of a musician could hear 
and enjoy the lilt of a good folk-song, and was not so monastic 
as to exclude it from the music of the Abbey. It would seem 
that his cheerful accompaniment so captivated the ears of his 
brother monks that it was thought proper to add religious 
words also. Maybe out of earshot of the Abbot a few of the 
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explanation, we rejoice in this iso- 
lated little masterpiece, and if it 
represents many cuckoos of the thir. 





** Sumer is i-cumen in’ 


teenth century it remains for us the 
only one that still sings. It is the 
one lonely bird that found the migra- 
tory road from the mediaeval woods 
of Berkshire to our own day. 


**LHUDE Sine Cuccu! ” 


N.B.—The date given here of John 
of Fornsete’s birth is that given in 
Grove’s Dictionary. It states that he 
was born on January 19th, 1239, and 
died on St. Wulstan’s Day without 
giving the year of his death. St. 
Wulstan’s Day is given as January 
19th, the same day of the month as 
his birth. The British Museum gives 
“about 1240” as the date of the song 
—one year after John was born ! 
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Theatre-goers will get a real insight into the stage world 
from this book. The author is well known in theatrical circles 
and his observations on contemporary stage productions 
and personalities are based on practical experience. He 
discusses the Drama from every point of view and has some- 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


of the 


GRAMOPHONE 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


HEN the King came to the throne in 1910 the 

gramophone was just embarking on a lusty 

adolescence. Now in 1935 we see it arrived at 
a manhood full of vitality and promising a still further and 
long-enduring growth. 


Early Days 

Some of us can remember the time when the gramophone 
was a shrieking infant with raucous lungs. Long before 
it was even weaned the inventions of Berliner and Edison 
had been greedily adopted by trade interests solely intent 
on exploiting the infant prodigy (perhaps more correctly, 
the enfant terrible) for quick cash returns. The business 
men who then represented the industry were deluded by 
the illusion that they knew what the public wanted. They 
did not ; the result was the reproduction of much musical 
rubbish. This, however, did not matter very much to 
music at this stage of development 
because the cylinder phonograph was 
not then capable of producing any music 
that was not blatant or vulgar. When 
the disc supplanted the cylinder, it 
suffered for the inadequacy of its pre- 
decessor, and though it was accepted as 
a more convenient form, it was far from 
being taken as a serious medium of 
music. To people of sensibility the 
gramophone was merely an instrument 
which made objectionable noises. 


The Caruso Period 


Then followed another stage which 
might be described as the Caruso period. 
This time music suffered because what 
was retailed was not so much music 
itself as the medium—Caruso’s voice or 
Kreisler’s fiddle. But now the gramo- 
phone came up the back stairs from the 
kitchen to the drawing-room, and afternoon tea callers rattled 
their tea-cups and talked scandal while Tamagno died as 
Othello, or Melba died as Mimi. But Tamagno or Melba did not 
die in vain. As the first wonder of the gramophone abated 
and it ceased to be regarded as an amusing toy, it began to 
creep into its present position as an ideal medium for 
listening to music. 


Caruso made his first record in Milan in 1902, for which 
he received the princely remuneration (for those days) 
of £100 for ten songs. The records were made in two 
hours in the Hotel Milan over the rooms permanently 


B 


Arthur Brooks 


occupied by Verdi. The process employed was the primi- 
tive one of the sound being etched on zinc discs ; later 
they were all re-recorded by the wax process. 


One of the records he made that afternoon was the 
famous Vesti la giubba, which, when sent to America, 
obtained for Caruso his first contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York. 


Arthur Brooks, when with the Columbia Company, told 
a delightful story of this record. One evening he was 
demonstrating it in the Mayfair drawing-room of a rich 
city merchant. The ladies, bent over their knitting, 
took not the slightest notice of the emotional sob which 
has made the record world-famous. A dead silence followed 
the playing of the record, broken by an old lady looking 
up from her crochet and remarking, “It seemed to me 
that the man was quite hysterical’’! 

Caruso lived to make 160 records and, not long before 
his death, to receive a cheque for 
£200,000 representing royalties on sales 
of his records for one year only ! 

Chaliapine made his first record in 
St. Petersburg in 1903; pressings were 
eagerly bought at twenty shillings each. 
The next year Santley recorded; 
McCormack (this was before his H.M.V. 
days) and Melba followed in 1905. 


Patti 

But in those early days many singers 
of reputation were chary of recording 
their voices; Patti, the most eagerly 
sought after of them all, was for many 
years impervious to the most tempting 
of offers. 


A Patti concert in those days was an 
event and she was able to insist on huge 
fees. She was once asked to sing at a 
festival in the States, but the cheque 
she demanded staggered the promoters. ‘‘ Why,’ one 
said, ‘‘ that’s more than we pay the Mayor of New York.” 
“Very well, then,” replied Patti, “get him to sing for you.” 

It was not until the end of 1905, when she was on the 
point of retiring from her public career, that she chanced 
to hear some of Caruso’s records. Then, at the age of 
sixty-two, she expressed her willingness to record. A 
special staff of recording experts was sent to Wales to 
her castle at Craig-y-Nos and some excellent records were 
made of her still wonderful voice. 

Sir Landon Ronald persuaded Ben Davies to make his 
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first records. He had laughed at the idea of singing into 
a tin trumpet, but when the test record of ““ My Pretty 
Jane ’”’ was played back to him, he was inexpressibly 
delighted. 


Pelissier and Tree 

The trumpet scared many an artiste. Pelissier, a 
bundle of nerves when confronted with it and told what 
to do, said: “I know. And when I open my mouth the 
beastly thing will spurt flour all over me!” 

There is a typical story of Beerbohm Tree, looking 
extremely pained and remarking of the horn: “Am I 
expected to put my beautiful voice into that ?”’ 


1910 


‘ So we come to 1910. By this time both H.M.V. and 
Columbia companies had imposing catalogues listing 
records by the most famous instrumentalists and singers of 
the day, as well, of course, as a 

vast amount of popular music by 

the lighter artistes of that happy 

pre-war period. But the backbone 

of the catalogues then was an 

amazing repertoire of operatic 

arias sung by singers whose like, 

with but few exceptions, are not 

to be found in this generation. 


Opera, particularly Italian opera, 
was then at the height of its vogue 
as a social function ; the seasons 
at Covent Garden, with the ex- 
ception of Wagnerian perform- 
ances, have not been equalled 
since. This made the celebrity 
records the high spots of the 
catalogue, records for which the 
enthusiasts of those days were 
prepared to pay and did pay from 
12s. 6d. to 30s. each—the latter 
being the price of the sextet from 
Incia di Lammermoor. 


It was in orchestral and chamber 
music that the catalogues were 
meagrely bare. Nikisch had, how- 


ever, already conducted the first NY it Yh 


gramophone symphony — Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth —on_ single-sided 
records, Backhaus had recorded 
the Grieg concerto with Sir Landon 
Ronald as conductor, and some 
of the Parsifal music had also been recorded ; these discs 
with an Odeon version of the third act of Lohengrin and a 
twelve-record issue of H.M.S. Pinafore, also from Odeon, 
represented the most ambitious efforts of the gramophone 
of those days. 


Recording Difficulties 


Nowadays, accustomed to the practical perfection of 
modern recording, we are apt to forget the difficulties of 
the pioneers. In the recording studio was one zinc trumpet 
through which all the sound vibrations had to make their 
way as best they could. Orchestras had to be arranged 
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in the oddest of fashions and the violin was embellished 
with a horn in the hope that this would strengthen the 
sound-waves. Trombones were perched on high ladders, 
oboes sat on low stools, while “effects’’ were perched 
precariously above the trumpets. 


On one occasion Peter Dawson was recording a des- 
criptive scena, “The Wreck of a Troopship.”” Thunder was 
to be supplied by a man hitting an iron sheet with a 
hammer, but when his cue came he missed the sheet ; 
the hammer caught Dawson on the head and knocked him 
unconscious ! 


The kettle-drum, strangely enough, recorded well, but 
the rest of the tympani was reluctant ; when recorded, the 
big drum sounded as if the needle had passed over a small 
hole in the record. When “The Death of Nelson” was 
recorded, at the words ‘“‘ At last the fatal shot,’’ the drum 
gave an impressive boom; all that happened when the 

record was played was a click 
that sounded as if there had 
been a misfire ! 


If the drum was placed too near 
the trumpet, the effect was a 
blast, if too far away it sounded 
as if feet were being shuffled. And 
there seemed no happy medium. 


The piano was entirely recal- 
citrant and hopeless, sounding as 
if tin. cans were being tapped. 
Only by the most unorthodox 
methods could pianists make a 
recording sound at all like the 
instrument. 


Vocalists, generally, recorded 
well, as also did string soloists. 
Even now an old violin record 
played on a modern instrument 
sounds well. But in concerted 
and orchestral works the medium 
was inadequate. The strong vi- 
brations got through and were 
recorded, but the sluggish ones, 
noticeably those in the bass, made 
little or no impression. 


The Gramophone in Those Days 


The principal instrument was 
the horn model, but this was 
hardly an object of beauty in a 
drawing-room ; there is no doubt 
that the ugly shape of the “dog model ” did much to 
create early prejudice against the gramophone in the 
home. Attempts were made to produce a hornless instru- 
ment by turning the tone-arm down into the cabinet. 
This was not at all successful at first, since the sound- 
waves had to find their way through and around the motor, 
which meant loss of energy and distortion. 


But the idea made progress ; later, an internal horn was 
introduced which enclosed the sound-waves and led them 
through a flared opening into the front of the instrument. 
But even this was largely guess-work, although a system of 
“trial and error’ naturally led to improvements. It 
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If you want to realise just how home 
entertainment has been perfected, 
simplified, and reduced in price— 
almost incredibly reduced — these 
last few years . . . simply hear this 
new Pye Autoradiogram in our show- 
rooms. It will run through eight 
records while no one moves even a 
finger. It has every modern device: 
delayed automatic volume control, 
quiet tuning, tone-control regulating 
treble or bass at will, and underlying 
all—really natural reproduction. Yet 
it costs only 34 guineas, or £3 . 15.0 
down and twelve monthly payments 
of £2.18. 6. 


PRICE 34 GNS. 
PYE SE/RG AUTO. 


To readers of “The Gramophone,” as enthusiastic 
critics, we can only say, “Come and hear << 
it—it’s as good as that.” — * 
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An authoritative 
opinion of the 
merits of Cons 


Te Mark Xa 
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In addition to the Hand-made Gramophones, 
the merits of which are so admirably summed 
up in the above letter, we make the finest 
Radio receivers and Radio gramophones— 
Davey Radio. Our Record Service is widely 
used and appreciated. Davey Fibre Needles, 
Cutters, Sound-boxes and all other accessories 
are fully described in an interesting catalogue, 
- a copy of which will be gladly sent on request. 
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HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd., 11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2 
(behind the Princes Theatre) (Telephones : Temple Bar 7166-7) 
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was not until about 1925 that pure science began to 
preside over gramophone construction ; this then became 
a necessity, as the existing machines were quite unable 
to do anything like justice to the first electrical recordings. 


Louis Sterling 


1910 was important for one event, for it was in that 
year that Louis Sterling became associated with Columbia. 
In the previous year he had started the half-crown ‘“‘ Rena ”’ 
record, which was pressed and made in the Columbia 
factory. It was soon noticed that the factory was prac- 
tically being monopolised by this record, while, owing to 
certain trade conditions, Columbia records were experi- 
encing a bad slump. 


So, in 1910, the important decision was made to take 
over the Rena records, and with them Louis Sterling. 
Since then he has been the presiding genius of the company. 
The first result of the collaboration was a new record known 
as the “‘ Columbia-Rena ”’ and the first attempt to popu- 
larise a classic. This was Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
issued on a twelve-inch disc. Boosted with the quaint 
publicity methods of those 
days, the record was re- 
leased in the early part 
of the year and proved to 
be a big seller. Perhaps it 
was merely a coincidence 
that in the following 
winter concert season 
Schubert’s Unfinished 
was played on no less 
than seven occasions. 


Trade Rivalry 


One of the most in- 
teresting features of the 
greater part of the twenty- 
five years under review 
was the intense rivalry 
between the Columbia 
and H.M.V. gramophone 
companies. It was not 
until 1931 that this great 
rivalry came to an end 
with a merger, Louis 
Sterling becoming man- 
aging director of the new 
group with Alfred Clark 
as chairman. Most of the 
personnel of the H.M.V. 
staff moved from Oxford 
Street, which had been 
the headquarters of the 
company for so many years, and shared the Columbia 
premises in Clerkenwell Road. It is always a disturbing 
sight to me to walk into these offices and to see these 
erstwhile trade enemies now working amicably together. 
But even now that old spirit of competition is not quite 
dead ; often the old controversies are revived and re-fought 
by the leading spirits of the two companies ! 


Alfred Clark 
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Alfred Clark 


As Louis Sterling was the pivot around which the 
activities of Columbia revolved, so Alfred Clark was the 
momentum of the Gramophone Company. Alfred Clark 
commenced his connection with the gramophone industry 
in 1889 when he joined the North-American Phonograph 
Company, on its acquirement of Edison’s patents. The 
Gramophone Company was launched in 1898 in Maiden 
Lane ; Alfred Clark joined them in January 1899. He 
was the inventor of 
the first gramophone 
which had a governor, 
and also shared the 
honour with Eldridge 
R. Johnson of the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine 
Company of being the 
inventor of the first 
improved sound-box, 
the forerunner of the 


famous H.M.V. Ex- 
hibition “ box” and of 


the sound-boxes of 
to-day. 
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Cinch and Pheenix 

Records 

In 1911 the Colum- 
bia Company moved 
to their present head- 
quarters in Clerken- 
well Road. The next 
two years witnessed 
an invasion by cheap 
German records, 
which temporarily 
flooded the market. 
Among these was the 
famous Beka record. The H.M.V. 
and Columbia companies were 
forced to retaliate with the “Cinch” 
and ‘“‘ Pheenix’”’ records respec- 
tively, sold at the odd price of a 
shilling and a penny. The penny 
was a result of the Copyright Act 
which had come into operation 
during the previous year. 


Ridout 


**You Made Me Love You”’ 


So great was the popularity of 
this record in 1913 that Columbia 
were unable to cope with the 
demand ; they were forced to send 
to America the appropriate labels 
and an order for 25,000 pressings 
of the record. These were made and shipped to England 
by the next boat ! 


The War 


Herbert Ridout of the Columbia has always considered 
that Louis Sterling saved the trade in the early days of the 
war. There was a conference in the Clerkenwell Road 
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at which Louis Sterling said: ‘The whole of the trade is 
panic-stricken ; factors won’t order, but we are not going 
out of business.” He suggested that a speciality should 
be made of patriotic records and as many issued as soon 
as possible. But it was decided to call them “ war” 
records. Within three weeks of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities the first batch of these records was on sale and 
being bought in vast quantities by a war-fevered public. 


Afterwards such songs as “Tipperary” and ‘“ Keep 
the Home Fires Burning ’’ became classics of war song 
literature ; the number of records of these and similar 
songs that were sold reached an almost incredible figure. 


The First Portable 


In 1914 Decca introduced the first portable—the “ bowl 
reflector.” Strangely enough, this same company has 
just been responsible for the first portable radiogram. 

This invention was an unexpected boon to the men in 
the trenches. Through the length of the lines in Belgium 
and France, later in Gallipoli, and, in fact, everywhere 
where British troops were entrenched, could be heard the 
gramophonic strains of English song and English music. 
If the music made the men dream of home and become 
sentimental, it was also a great and unmixed consolation 
in a life that was almost entirely dreary and monotonous. 
All officers coming home on leave were strictly enjoined 
to bring back new records; one result was that the music 
of the “ Bing Boys” was as well 
known in the trenches as it was to 
the habitués of the Alhambra. 

Nor, during the war period, were 

the companies idle in other direc- 
tions. The Gramophone Company 
was the first industrial concern 
not normally engaged on Govern- 
ment contracts to convert their 
plant to the needs of Armageddon. 
Within ten days of the declaration 
of war, fuse parts, which required 
perfect accuracy, were being manu- 
factured at Hayes. Later the 
factory turned out munitions, 
working day and night. 


Calvé Records 


Calvé, one of the most famous 
exponents of the part of Carmen— 
she interpreted the rédle with 
amazing realism and even lived the 
life of a gypsy in Granada, dress- 
ing and dancing like one, to get 
“into”’ the part—promised the 
H.M.V. Company to record on 
many occasions, but never kept 
her appointments. In 1916 she was at last persuaded 
to go to Hayes, but refused to begin until she had 
received a cheque for the very large fee which she asked. 
Not until it was in her hand did she sing the “‘ Habaiiera ” 
from Carmen into the trumpet. When the record was 
played back to her it was noticed that she seemed greatly 
affected and that her eyes moistened. 


After she had gone, one of the recording staff, while 
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clearing up the studio, found a crumpled piece of paper on 
the floor. It was Calvé’s enormous cheque. 


Beecham and Wood 

By this time the Columbia celebrity records were well 
established with such artists as W. H. Squire, Hubert 
Eisdell, Clara Butt and Pachmann. In 1916 the Columbia 
first appreciated that the interpretation of music was as 
important as the music itself. Sir Thomas Beecham was 
engaged to conduct a series of noteworthy orchestral 
recordings ; soon after W. H. Squire, who had made 
a series of Columbia records, was able to convince Sir 
Henry J. Wood that the strings of an orchestra could be 
recorded, and Wood began his long association with 
Columbia. He was followed by Weingartner, Bruno 
Walter, Mengelberg and Hamilton Harty. 


The First H.M.V. Album 


At the end of 1918 appeared the first complete Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera and the H.M.V. soon followed this 
with No. 1 of their famous album series. This consisted of 
a selection of British orchestral works by such composers 
as Mackenzie, Elgar, Stanford and Cowen, an auspicious 
start to a series which has now reached No. 230. 


The Vocalion Company 

The Vocalion Company, which, alas, is no more, played 
a large part in the years im- 
mediately following the war in 
fostering a taste for the best in 
music. Gerhardt recorded lieder 
for them ; they issued a magnificent 
album of Russian song by Vladimir 
Rosing, and were also responsible 
for many recordings of orchestral 
music by contemporary British 
composers. Reference will also be 
made to their splendid records of 
chamber music. 


This company was also respon- 
sible for the only new instrument 
which appeared in war time—the 
Vocalion. Its main appeal to in- 
terest was a cable which constricted 
or opened the tone passage, by 
means of which the operator could 
control the volume. For a time, 
particularly as the instrument 
had a market to itself, the 
Vocalion enjoyed a success, but 
its artistic merits were doubtful, 
purists rightly assuming that the 
great artists recorded as they 
wished to be heard, and would 
strongly resent being edited for the home. 


Crystalate " 

One of the oldest of the recording companies, originally 
known as Imperial, is the Crystalate Company. One of the 
pioneers of inexpensive records, they in turn absorbed 
Vocalion and Broadcast. The company has maintained an 
excellent standard, largely due to the efforts of the 
Warnford-Davis family. 
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Heifetz and Galli-Curci 

In 1919 a sensation was caused by the appearance of the 
first Heifetz and Galli-Curci records. Phenomenal sales 
of these discs so excited the public interest that all seats 
were sold in advance for the first recitals these artists 
gave in this country. 


The Dance Music Craze 


1920 saw the beginning of the vogue in American dance 
music, perhaps the first of these being Paul Whiteman’s 
“The Japanese Sandman” and 
“ Whispering.” One of the first of 
the new type dance records was 
‘ Dardanella ’’ and ‘ Yellow Dog 
Blues,” both tunes being remark- 
able for clever arrangements and 
blatant orchestration, characteristics 
which, later, were to become so 
familiar. 


= 
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Columbia’s Heinous Offence 

It was about this time that another 
milestone of gramophonic history 
was reached. Columbia issued an 
abridged version of the “ Eroica ” 
Symphony. A year or so previously 
this would have been ignored, but 
now the critics were scathing in their 
denunciations of this vandalism. It 
was proof that the gramophone was 
at last being regarded seriously by 
serious musicians. Columbia accepted 
the challenge and determined to see 
if the public were prepared to buy 
complete recordings. They were ; 
since then all orchestral works of 
consequence have been recorded un- 
cut, save perhaps for certain repeats. 

Personally, I think the early policy of the gramophone 
companies in recording only the “high lights”? of sym- 
phonic music was correct and justified. I have no doubt 
that these excerpts prepared the gramophone public of 
those days for complete recordings. 


Classical Music 


From 1920 and onwards the companies began to realise 
that there was a sale for serious music, and the classical 
repertoire was rapidly enlarged. An exceptionally praise- 
worthy effort was the recording by Velvet Face in 1924 
of an abridged version of Elgar’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius ”’ 
(eight records conducted by that great figure of the record- 
ing studio, Joseph Batten). Parlophone issued Beethoven’s 
nine symphonies long before the days of electrical record- 
ing, and the Brunswick gold label series were also note- 
worthy, particularly the piano recordings of Leopold 
Godowsky. Much later, in 1928, Brunswick recorded (being 
the first to do so) the whole of the Brandenburg concertos, 
but for some curious reason, which has never been divulged, 
these records were never issued to the public. 


The Silent Surface Record 


In 1923 the Columbia placed on the market a record 
with an improved surface which they claimed was without 
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scratch. This record practically eliminated the crackling 
and bumping which had marred most records to this date, 
and deserved the description of “‘scratchless’’ which the 
Columbia gave to it. 


In October of this year the same company issued the 
first records of the Léner String Quartet; their playing 
and the conjunction of the silent surface created a large 
number of converts to chamber music heard through the 
medium of the gramophone. 


Chamber Music 


' But long before this date the 
Vocalion catalogue had been par- 
ticularly rich in records of chamber 
music, the four movements of a 
quartet usually being cut to the 
length that would occupy two double- 
sided twelve-inch records. It was 
a Vocalion recording of the lovely 
Schubert Quintet, Op. 44, played 
by Ethel Hobday and the London 
String Quartet (these were originally 
single-sided records), which led to 
Compton Mackenzie’s enthusiasm for 
the gramophone and, incidentally, to 
the founding of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

The London String Quartet, origin- 
ally knownas the New String Quartet, 
made, I believe, records for Odeon 
before the war. During the war 
they recorded many abridged quar- 
tets and movements for the Columbia. 
On one occasion when they were re- 
cording a Mozart Quartet in the 
Clerkenwell Road, German raiders 
were dropping bombs in the street 
outside, but the Quartet went on 
unconcernedly with their playing. The Flonzaley Quartet 
had also made records for the H.M.V.; it is interesting 
to note that on the Quartet’s American tours their records 
were used as advance agents. 


Even with the old acoustical recording chamber music 
sounded particularly well, and in piano quartets and 
trios the piano seemed to behave almost normally as if 
intimidated into good behaviour by the austerity of the 
music. 


In 1924 the National Gramophonic Society was founded ; 
its headquarters at 58, Frith Street, Soho. Under its 
auspices ‘‘many works of chamber music for which the 
popular demand would have been too small were published 
for a limited and appreciative public of amateurs, and 
among these works were several of contemporary British 
composers.” (Cobbett’s “ Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber 
Music,”’ Volume I.) 


The first work issued by this Society (and, incidentally, 
the first of the Societies) was the Beethoven “ Harp” 
Quartet ; included in their publications is much chamber 
music of outstanding merit, which the naturally more 
commercial gramophone companies are hardly likely to 
duplicate. 
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“The Gramophone ”’ Appears 


April of the previous year had marked the appearance 
of the first number of THz GramoPHone. Soberly garbed 
in a yellowish-buff colour with black printing, it contained 
the first instalment of Compton Mackenzie’s musical 
autobiography, a review of the first Wagnerian supplement 
issued by the H.M.V., and a notice of the first record made 
by Their Majesties King George and Queen Mary. This 
was a ten-inch disc, made at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and consisted of national 
addresses on the occasion of Empire 
Day. ~ 
The Pleated Diaphragm S 

In 1923 Columbia followed their 
“no scratch ”’ records with an im- 
provement in hornless gramophones ; 
this stimulated a general desire 
among manufacturers to improve the 
gramophone. In 1924 an interesting 
attempt was made to break away 
from the external and internal horns 
by H.M.V.’s introduction of the 
pleated diaphragm, a device based 
on principles enumerated by Lumiere. 
By this method the sound-box, tone- 
arm, and horn were replaced by 
a large circular paper diaphragm, 
pleated like a round Victorian fire- 
screen and held rigid at the periphery. 


“= 
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This instrument gave a pleasant 
effect of diffusion as against, the 
limited directional reproduction of 
the horn gramophones. But the 
long stylus extending from the 
middle socket to the centre of the diaphragm was unable 
to react quickly enough to the heavier passages on the 
record, and made them sound muddled. It was said at the 
time that such passages seemed like a cuckoo clock trying 
to say “ cuck ”’ and “ oo ” simultaneously. 


Electrical recording killed this instrument, for on the 
new records the pleated diaphragm would jump and take 
chips out of the record. So it was withdrawn, although 
for some time it persisted as a good wireless loudspeaker, 
in which capacity it was more effective as the electrical 
impulses impinged on its centre instead of its sides. 


Electrical Recording 


The first electrical recordings appeared unobtrusively 
in June 1925. Whether the H.M.V. or the Columbia were 
the first in the field is a moot point. Columbia claim that 
they were four days ahead of the H.M.V., but the H.M.V. 
do not admit this. Anyhow, it is clear that the first H.M V. 
electric recording to be released was B2038, a record which 
had on one side a popular hit in ‘“‘ Oh, Katerina ’ from the 
“Chauve Souris,” and the first Columbia, a special issue, 
3675, “ In a little love boat ”’ and “‘ Let it rain, let it pour,” 
played by the Denza Dance Band, and which had been 
recorded in America. 

In passing it might be mentioned that, actually, there 
never was a Denza Dance Band. It was a generic term 
given at this time by Columbia to any electric recording 
made by one of their many American dance bands. 
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The new recording made an immense impression, partly 
because of its immense loudness and also because of the 
undoubted presence of the bass notes which had never 
before been heard on a record. 


At first its tremendous volume, as compared with the 
acoustical record, was exploited, and stunts were made of 
records of large choirs and cathedral organs. But it 
was soon obvious that the existing types of machines 
could not stand up to these records, 
The wear on the record was de- 
vastatingly rapid; I remember a 
record of this period—the Funeral 
March from  Gétterdimmerung— 
which I ruined after half a dozen 
playings. 

At first it seemed as if the greatest 
revolution the gramophone had ever 
known—the switch over from acous- 
tical to electrical recording—was 
going to be too much for the com- 
panies. It says much for the in- 
ventive genius of the trade that by 
the autumn of this year models were 
available to which the electrical 
theory of matched impedances had 
been applied to the physical mech- 
anism. 

By 1926 a further model by Colum- 
bia: had brought the volume of 
hornless instruments up to the 
strength of the old-time exterior-horn 
gramophones. By 1927 a range of 
instruments were obtainable in which 
the theory of matched impedance 
was utilised from the tip of the needle 
point to the external opening. In the larger models an 
ingenious system of folding and flattening of curves was 
adopted, with the result that really large exponential horns 
could be accommodated in cabinets of moderate size. 


— 
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The gramophone had now reached a stage where, with 
the development of the thermionic valve and the intro- 
duction of the electrical pick-up, electrical reproduction 
had almost superseded the earlier instruments. With the 
coming of the moving-coil loudspeaker the modern gramo- 
phone, as we know it to-day, practically arrived. 


The great advantage of the new methods, contrasted 
with the older mechanical methods, was that electrical 
recording made it possible to amplify certain frequencies 
and to diminish and even reject those that were undesirable. 


Marconi 


The amalgamation of Marconiphone with H.M.V. was 
undoubtedly an asset in the early days of electrical 
recording. The combination of recording experience with 
electrical and radio research had far-reaching results. 


The Travelling Recording Van 


Electrical records. made‘ possible a new departure. 
Special travelling recording outfits were designed which 
made it possible for records to be made in any part of the 
country. Festivals, organs and big choirs were recorded 
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“The Rimington Review ’’—a magazine devoted to recorded music 

and news gramophonic—is published monthly. It is sent regularly 

to clients, many of whom have been good enough to write us how 

valuable they find the frank and fearless criticisms in the reviews of 

new issues which is one of its main features. A copy of the April 
issue will be sent you post free if you desire to have it. 








The new R.V.W. Soundbox is the product of some years of research. 

It is designed for use on all acoustical instruments. It is free from all 

springs, and, barring accidents, should never require what is called 

“retuning.” Full details are given of it in the April issue of our 

review. It retails at 50/-, and will prove a revelation in purity of 
reproduction. 


R.V.W. have a large circle of members of the various Societies 
the records of which are issued by the Gramophone and 
Columbia Companies. Arrangements can be made, if 
desired, for payment to be made to suit your 
convenience. 


IMINGTON VAN Wyck I? 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 
Gerrard 1171. 








Hours 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. THURSDAYS 9.30 A.M. TO I P.M. 


Our next recital will be held on Tuesday, May 7th, at Mars Restaurant, 
Frith Street, W.C.2, commencing at 7 p.m. prompt. 


The latest H.M.V. Model 800 and Model 580 Radiograms will gladly ve demonstrated without 
. any obligation. 
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songs from his new film 


The one and only Chevalier—all his gay personality 
captured on records—sings his best songs from “‘ The 
Man from Folies Bergére.”” Two records with an in- 
describable charm that will appeal to all tastes. 
MAURICE CHEVALIER (Comedian) (with — 
Rhythm of the Rain; and Singing a Happy Song 
BS305. 2/6 
I was lucky ; and You took the words right out of my 
mouth. B8306 2/6 


Exquisite singing by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Choir 


Here is choral singing of exceptional beauty, with a MAURICE CHEVALIER in the film: “The Man from Folies 
solo voice floating over the quiet chorus. It conveys 
the very spirit of a great cathedral. 


Ave Maria from “ Lorelei” (Mendelssohn) ; ns Laudate GRACIE FIELDS 


Dominum (Mozart). 4/- 


2736 
BERLIN PHILHARMONIC CHOIR with Orch. ) ’ ’ 
Cond. by Prof. S. Ochs) (Soloist—URSULA VAN DIEMEN). and ’Erbert Enery Epp lethu 


Gracie Fields tells you all about little ’Erbert 
Two rollicking songs by Ashmoor Burch ’Epplethwaite who wanted to be a crooner. Then 


Another record by Ashmoor Burch: “ The Laughing her in romantic mood, using that lovely, pure voice 
Cavalier,”’ addressed to the famous picture, and “ Tally - ne a! enchanting effect in a popular song from “ 
Ho!” a rousing hunting song with a galloping rhythm. 

ASHMOOR BURCH (Baritone) (with Orchestra). GRACIE FIELDS (Comedienne) (with Orchestra). 
The Laughing Cavalier; and Tally Ho! B8308 2/6 You and the night and the music (From “ Stop Press 
and ’Erbert ’Enery ’Epplethwaite. B8312 2 


Radio Comedians’ Gramophone Debut 


' Rickards and Dunk, the B.B.C.’s fortunate are 
latest laughter-makers to join the ranks of “ His 
Voice ”’ artists. 

JACK RICKARDS and WINIFRED DUNK ( 
Duettists) (with Piano acc. by Harry Jacobson). 
Weddings ; and How’s your Cousin. B8301 2 


First record by G¥PSY NINA 


the American S 


This young American artist is making her first 
ance in this country. And this is her first record 
“His Master’s Voice.” Something new—and 


GYPSY NINA (Soprano) (with Orchestra). 
*25 YEARS OF ries Bohemian Town; and The Postman passes 

oor. B8311 2 
Historic Music 


Turn to page X for particu- 
lars of ““His Master’s Voice” 


Jubilee Records MUSIC YOU SELECT YOURSEL 





GYPSY NINA the famous American radio si 
t 
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"HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ 
Seldom Heard Symphony 


Although this Symphony is one of the best works in 
s form that has ever come from France, it is almost 
nknown in this country. These records offer every 
over of music a rare opportunity of enjoying this 
neglected masterpiece. 


SYMPHONY IN B FLAT MAJOR, Op. 20 (Chausson). 
Played by the Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du 
onservatoire, conducted by Piero Coppola. Album 
Series 231. DB4953-56 6/- each. Complete on 
8 sides. Automatic couplings DB7846—-49. 
rom the “‘ His Master’s Voice ’’ Connoisseur Catalogue. 


FREDO plays Continental music. 


Wight melodious music played in the typical Alfredo 
style—alternately dashing and languorous. ALFREDO 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA (Vocal refrain). 

Old Bohemian Town ; and Cara Mia. B8313 2/6 


polos on the Magic Theremin 
usic from the ether! The instrument is not touched 
but the music responds to the moving hands of the 


player. Lennington Shewell is the only exponent of 
his difficult art. 


H. LENNINGTON SHEWELL (with Organ and 
Piano acc.), 


Love sends a little gift of roses (Openshaw) ; j and Ina 
onastery Garden (Ketélbey). B8309 2/6 
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Orchestral and Instrumental 





THE MENUHINS 
record Beethoven’s «‘ Kreutzer” Sonata 


Yehudi Menuhin and his fourteen-year-old sister, 
Hephzibah, have made a magnificent recording of 
Beethoven’s greatest violin and pianoforte sonata. 
Perfect is the only word to describe their performance. a ee 
HEPHZIBAH and YEHUDI MENUHIN (Pianoforte 

and Violin) Sonata in A Major (The “ Kreutzer ’’), e 
Op. 47 (Beethoven). Complete on 8 sides. Album 


Series 228. DB2409-12 6/- each. Automatic Coup- 
lings. DB7815-18. 


CORTOT 
Chopin’s studies superbly played 


Chopin’s Studies are without parallel in the music 
written for the pianoforte. Their beauty, freshness and 
vigour places them in the front rank of Chopin’s music, 
and Cortot is the ideal exponent. 

ALFRED CORTOT (Pianist) Studies, Op. 25 (Chopin) 
No. 1 in A Flat; No. 12 in C Minor; and No. 2 in 
F Minor; No. 10 in B Minor. DB2308 6/-. No. 3 
in F; No. 4in A Minor; No. 8 in D Flat; and No. 6 
in G Sharp Minor; No. 5 in E Minor. DB2309 6/-. 
No. 7 in C Sharp Minor ; and No. 9 in G Flat; No. 11 
in A Minor. DB2310 6/-. 


From the “ His Master’s Voice” Connoisseur Catalogue. . 


RUBINSTEIN excels himself 


A revelation of the truly grand style of pianoforte 
playing, nobility of style, concentrated and authoritative 
power, technical mastery. And the performance of this 
great transcription is matched by the recording. 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN (Pianist). 

Toccata in C Major (Bach, arr. Busoni). Prelude, 
Parts 1 and 2. DB2421 6/- 
Intermezzo and Fugue. DB2422 6/- 
From the “ His Master’s Voice’? Connoisseur Catalogue. 


America's most brilliant Banjoist 
Ken Harvey, the great banjoist, provides 
dazzling versions of two “ classics” by 


leading American composers of popular > Hear 
music. 


" 
" Lp ae | Marietta” — excerpts (Her- JACK HYLTON $ 


bert); and Rhapsody in Blue (Gershwin) New Dance Records 
8307 2/6 


















































If the moon turns green ; and So 


red the rose. BD149 1/6 

an Far away in Shanty Town (from 
¢ “* Glamorous Night ””); and My 

dance BD150 1/6 


(All Somivcts with vocal refrains.) 


JACK HYLTON AND HIS 
The Gramophone Co. Ltd., 98-108 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. (Prices do not apply in I.F.S.) 


ORCHESTRA. 
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“Society” 


PARLOPH ON E 


GRAND OPERA 
STARS 


Appearing this Season at 


COVENT GARDEN 
* 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA; NINO EDERLE; 
LOTTE LEHMANN; VINCENZO BETTONI; 
EMANUEL LIST, etc. 


L’ italiana in Algeri (Rossini) Act 2. “ Per lui che adoro” 
CONCHITA SUPERVIA, Mezzo-Soprano, NINO 
EDERLE, Tenor, SCATTOLA and B ‘ONI, Basses 

La Cenerentola (Rossini) Act 1. “ Signore, una parola” 
CONCHITA SUPERVIA, Mezzo-Soprano, 
VINCENZO BETTONI, Bass, with Orchestra 

(Sung in Italian) 
RO20274 a Italiana in Algeri. Two Parts (Rossini) 
(4/-) Act 2. “‘ Amici in ogni evento "’ (Sung in Itajian) 

CONCHITA SUPERVIA, Mezzo-Soprano, with Orch. 


R20275 The Magic Song (When | think of You) (Meyer-Helmund) 
(6/-) Dreaming of You (From the Operetta “ Eva "’) (Franz weal 
LOTTE LEHMANN, Soprano (Sung in German 


The Barber of Seville (Rossini) Act 1. * * Ecco ridente i in cielo” 
La Favorita (Donizetti) Act 4. “ Spirto Gentil ” 
NINO EDERLE, Tenor, with Orchestra of the State 
Opera House, Berlin. Conductor: Dr. Weissmann 
(Sung in Italian) 


MILAN SYMPHONY 
_ ORCHESTRA 


£11276 
(4/-) 


£11273 Tancredi, Overture. Two Parts» 
(Rossini) 

La Gazza Ladra, Overture 
Two Parts (Rossini) 


Conductor : 
Angelo Albergoni 


£11274 
(4/- each) 


£11275 Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicolai) Act 2. Falstaff’s 
(4)-) Drinking Song 
The Wagon Rolls (Furst-Baumbach) 
EMANUEL LIST, Bass, with Orch. (Sung in German) 


* 


Two Famous Viennese Songs 
by the World’s Greatest Tenor— 


RICHARD TAUBER 


RO20276 Da Draussen in Der Wachau (Blossoms Red and White) 
(4/-) — in Der Lobau (Where the Danube embraces dreaming 


Vienna) 
RICHARD TAUBER, Tenor, with Orchestra (Sung in German) 
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Issue 


URING the last week of May, 
D.. Gramophone Company will 
issue an album of six records devoted 
to Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro.” 
These records, made during the Glynde- 
bourne Festival, one of the artistic 
successes of 1934, will fill a long-felt 


gap in the library of recorded music. 


In order to place this recording within 


the reach of all music-lovers, 


supply 


we are 
prepared to it on deferred 


payments. 


The same applies to all ‘ Society ” 
issues and we feel that there will be 
many enthusiasts who will be eager to 
seize this opportunity of acquiring 
some of the greatest of the works. of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Sibelius, 


Delius, etc. 


Full details will be 


application to 


The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, Ltd. 


W.C.2 


forwarded on 


121 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, 
(4 doors east of Cambridge Circus) 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 3007 
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in this fashion, as well as snippets of opera at Covent 
Garden and of oratorio at the Albert Hall. Melba’s farewell 
at Covent Garden was recorded by these means as well as 
a fine record of Chaliapine singing in Boito’s Mefistofele. 


But these 
travelling “ out- 
fits’? were not 
always success- 


ful. 


The oo 
Symphony 
For instance, 
an attempt was 
made to record 
Franck’s Sym- 
phony when it 
was played at 
the Three Choirs 
Festival in 1927. 
Microphones 
were suspended 
inside the 
cathedral and 
all went well 
until that im- 
pressive pause at 
the end of the 
first move- 
ment. It was 
then that a 
whisper travel- 
led from the 
cathedral, via 
“Tell me, my 


E. R. Lewis 


the microphones, to the recording van. 
th tye , Sad lpg 
dear,”’ lisped an insinuating female voice, ‘‘ where do you 


buy your stockings?’’ That anxious interrogation bit 
into the wax of the record and a fine set of records was 
ruined by a woman’s curiosity. 


For years the Franck Symphony was referred to at 
Hayes as “ The Stocking Symphony.” 


Homage to Beethoven 


1927 marked the centenary of the death of Beethoven 
and was right royally celebrated by Columbia with one 
of the most colossal undertakings in the history of the 
gramophone. No less than a hundred records of 
Beethoven’s music were issued, including the whole of 
the nine symphonies, with such conductors as Sir George 
Henschel, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Henry J. Wood, 
Sir Hamilton Harty and Weingartner—a magnificent 
tribute to the genius of the great German composer. 


In addition, 30,000 leaflets of Beethoven lectures were 
distributed to schools, and 3,000 children entered for 
a competition set on Beethoven and his work. Some 
of the results were amusing. One small girl wrote: 
“ Beethoven was born in an antic.” 


But this was surpassed when a caller at the Clerkenwell 
Road inquired whether all Beethoven’s works had been 
recorded. The boy attending to him replied that he was 
not quite sure whether Beethoven was exclusive to 
Columbia, but he would find out. 
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Schubert 

Schubert, of course, died a year after Beethoven, and 
Columbia honoured his centenary with a competition for 
the best original symphony, offering a prize of £3,000. 
This was won by Kurt Atterberg, and although his symphony 
was recorded and sold well, it is a strange fact that even 
yet the work has never had a public performance. A 
prize was also offered for the best completion of the 
Unfinished Symphony ; this was won by Frank Merrick. 
In addition, Columbia issued recordings of the composer’s 
great C major Symphony, as well as much of his chamber 
music, including the Octet. 


Decca 

Decca issued its first monthly bulletin in August 1929. 
One of their earliest recordings was three records of 
Vaughan Williams’ ““On Wenlock Edge,” sung by Steuart 
Wilson. Later, they achieved a gramophone stunt by 
securing Jack Hylton from H.M.V. Having absorbed 
Brunswick and Panachord, they also secured the British 
rights of Polydor, whose catalogue of good music is only 
excelled by Columbia and H.M.V, E. R, Lewis has had 
much to do with the success of this company. 


Great Years 

For some years now the industry had enjoyed a boom 
unparalleled in its history. Perhaps the height of this 
prosperity was reached in 1929, when in the month of 
December the Columbia factory turned out upwards of 
four million records. This output gives some indication 
of the then demand for records. 

But from 1929 and onwards, slump conditions began to 
exercise their influence and the gramophone {industry 
suffered. Despite radio-gramophones and greatly im- 
proved recordings, the gramophone fell upon lean years. 
Earning its bread and butter with dance records, the 
gramophone companies still persisted in their policy of 
issuing good music, and it was noticed that these records 
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maintained a steady level of sales. It is said that no 
album work pays for its recording until it has been in the 
catalogue for four years. 

Lately there has been a definite revival of interest in 
the gramophone ; there are certainly no indications that 
a great industry, as the pessimists would have us believe, 
is approaching its end. There is no doubt that there will 
always be a public for good records, and, with the widening 
of musical knowledge and appreciation, this public for 
music that has an abiding interest will greatly increase. 
The lean years have been weathered ; a tremendous spirit 
of optimism, well justified, now prevails. 

Recent Developments 

One of the most interesting of recent developments 
has been the growth of the Society movement. The first 
of these albums, which approximate, in the gramophone 
world, to the limited editions of publishers, was a volume 
of Hugo Wolf’s songs. Since then there have been further 
albums of records for a limited number of subscribers, 
notably those of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas, the 
orchestral works of Sibelius, a Delius Society, the Haydn 
Quartets, the Bach “ Goldberg Variations ’’ and Preludes 
and Fugues, and Schubert’s song cycle “ Winterreise.”’ 

A fresh interest in the Caruso records was stimulated 
by grafting new orchestral accompaniments on to the old 
records. Another novelty was the introduction of vocal 
duets sung by the same singer. The first of these was made 
by Richard Tauber (Parlophone). 


Veterans of Recording 
Artists still recording who had made records in 1910 
include Chaliapine (who was presented with a gold record 
when, in 1933, he completed thirty years of recording for 
the H.M.V.), John McCormack, Kreisler, Mark Hambourg 
and Peter Dawson. 
F. W. Gaisberg 
No résumé of the last twenty-five years would be 
complete without a reference to F. W. Gaisberg of The 
Gramophone Company. From the earliest days he has 
been the impresario of the company and it was solely 
through his initiative and personality that many of the 
more famous musical figures of the day were persuaded 
to face the horn or the microphone. He is one of the most 
interesting figures of the recording studios, with a wealth 
of anecdotes and reminiscences of the musicians of this 
and the past generation. His memoirs would make a 
most entertaining volume ; I hope someone will persuade 
him to write them. 
Acknowledgments 
Finally, and in bringing 
this extremely inadequate 
and sketchy review of the 
last twenty-five years of 
gramophone history to a 
conclusion, I must thank 
Mr. Herbert C. Ridout of 
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V. S. Homew help. Indeed, without 
their assistance and extraordinary knowledge of the in- 
dustry I doubt whether this article would have been written. 
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LES TROYENS EN ECOSSE 


by ROGER WIMBUSH 

N the presence of Sir Hamilton Harty, considered by many 

as the greatest living interpreter of the composer, Berlioz’ 
spectacular masterpiece was performed, virtually complete, 
for the first time in Great Britain at the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow, on March 23rd. Thanks to the courage of the 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway, who ran a special 
Berlioz train from Euston for 26s 6d. return, and to the 
Glasgow Grand Opera Society who enabled one to sit in a 
stall for 5s., this superb enterprise was available to thousands. 

Five hours of Berlioz spatchcocked between two nights in 
a train may sound as fantastic as the composer’s symphony, 
but here at last was the opportunity to see what Mr. W. J. 
Turner has called the greatest opera ever written. Certainly 
those of us who admire the composer and who have heard 
most of his major works felt resigned to die without hearing 
the masterpiece which crowned his life, for, apart frorm 
‘** Beatrice and Benedict,” it was his last work. 

The moral of Glasgow is two-fold. In the first place, it has 
been conclusively proved that although Berlioz’ demands may 
be beyond human realisation, it is yet possible to give the 
essentials. Secondly, this music is splendidly alive in the 
theatre. It has been said that Virgil, Shakespeare and Gluck 
influenced Berlioz in everything he did, and all three are 
in evidence throughout ‘“‘The Trojans.’”” The composer 
himself referred to the great love-duet between Dido and 
Aeneas as “‘ the Shakespeare duet,’’ and those who can only 
think of Berlioz as a purveyor of thrills were doubtless sur- 
prised at the almost severe formalism of the work. Only 
once is the gargantuan strain let loose. When the excited 
mob drag the Wooden Horse on to the stage, the directions are 
for two brass bands and a third orchestra of harps and oboes 
** off,” the four orchestras combining at the point when the 
horse appears to the audience. 

Like so many distinguished composers, Berlioz had a 
special love for the viola. Apart from ‘* Harold in Italy,” 
there are passages in the Mass for the Dead where violas and 
trombones are playing together with nothing in between, 
and again in ‘“‘ The Trojans ”’ the violas are continually taking 
the lead. 

Aeneas is the only character binding the two parts together ; 
in part one the onus is on Cassandra, and in part two on Dido, 
two of the grandest parts in opera for those competent to 
play them. The final curtain of Part One with the mass 
suicide of the Vestal Virgins is a great piece of theatre, and 
indeed the whole of this part moves with an almost uncomfort- 
able speed. Its greatest moment is perhaps the appearance 
of Hector’s ghost, who intones a warning, falling a semitone at 
each phrase and thus passing through an entire chromatic scale. 

“‘Carthage’”’ is cluttered up with a certain amount of 
unnecessary pageantry, but contains some superb music. It 
is here that we reach the only recorded excerpt, the Royal 
Hunt and Storm in the Forest, which evoked a full-length 
poem from Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, another member of the 
Saturday audience. Whereas at most performances this is 
played as an entracte, at Glasgow the curtain remained up 
and the pantomime was given! This Society does not do things 
by halves, and at the height of the storm six Borzoi hounds 
raced across the stage through the lightning. 

As to the scale of this enterprise, the secretary informed me 
that not only had the vocal parts to be imported from France, 
but Professor Dent’s translation had to be superimposed over 
the French and many parts copied by hand. The entire 
scenery and costumes were made locally and many Trojan 
helmets began life as suburban bowlers. In an interval, 
Professor Dent told me that he had seen every performance 
of the opera during his lifetime and he was immensely impressed 
by this effort. 

Addendum: The Overture to ‘“ Carthage”’ is recorded on 
H.M.V. D2061 (Connoisseur). 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


\° is nine years since our last symposium, and the Jubilee number seemed to present an excellent 
opportunity for another one. Last time the net was thrown widely and produced a generous response. 
The scope of this year’s symposium is much narrower, but the result is interesting. We cannot 
sufficiently express our appreciation of the good humour of those busy people whom we have tormented 
with four questions worthy of an Honour Mods. paper. Many, it must be admitted, were discouraged 
by their severity. 

Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s secretary telephoned that he was absolutely panicked by the whole thing, 
but wanted to answer if he might say it in his own way. The delightful result will be seen below. Fay 
Compton says they are “ frightful questions,’ but as she has never yet been daunted by anything 
frightful, she deals with them gallantly. Sir Ronald Storrs finds them evocative and stimulating, and 
that was what they were meant to be. 

Unfortunately Mr. W. R. Anderson was already on the high seas when these questions were framed, 
but the rest of our reviewers have responded nobly. 

Here are the questions, and the answers in alphabetical order : 
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What are the landmarks in your personal experience in record-buying which 
led to the most interesting developments in your taste ? 
What single record or work do you recall first hearing with the keenest delight ? 


Do you consider that any British composers have been especially established in 
public esteem through their records— if so, which ? 


What is your favourite record issued in this Jubilee year ? 


Miss Yvonne Arnaud. 

(1) My knowledge of records is very new ; only five years 
ago, at her request, I gave my maid a gramophone as a present. 
As she likes good music I bought her, as well, Daphnis and 
Chloe records, by Ravel. 

She was enchanted, so was I! Since then, when I want to 
hear some new records, I buy them, and borrow my maid’s 
gramophone to hear them !! 

(2) When I was getting well at the nursing home, after an 
operation, I never did tire to hear La Mer of Debussy, and the 
Brahms Violin Concerto. 

(3) Certainly. Delius is one of them. 

(4) Thousand apologies. I haven’t had time yet, this year, 
to hear any new records ! ! 


Miss Margaret Bannerman. 
(1) Records of operas conducted by Jean Goossens. 
(2) Rhapsody in Blue. 
(3) Vivian Ellis. 
(4) Dancing with my Shadow. 


W. A. Chislett. 

At the age of about ten I possessed a phonograph with 200 
or 300 cylinder records, and in those days my chief delights 
were marches, of which there were very many in the Edison 
catalogue, and Harry Lauder, who also bulked pretty largely 
in the same catalogue. These were the old two-minute records, 
and I progressed from them to the ‘* Amberola,’’ which instru- 
ment gave what I still consider to be extraordinarily fine 
results, and for many years (even as recently as 1920) I had 
one of these machines and an H.M.V. at the same time. On the 
‘*Amberola ”’ I had a wonderful collection of operatic records, 
but so far as orchestral music was concerned, I was more or less 
limited to popular overtures. Hence the H.M.V.—the repro- 
duction from which was not as good, but the catalogue included 
much more orchestral music—even a few symphonies. I simply 
cannot answer your first question, but I can say that the most 
recent landmark I have experienced have been Hugo Wolf 
Albums. 


With reference to your second question, undoubtedly the 
record I recall first hearing with the keenest delight is the 
old Vocalion records of the Schumann Piano Quintette. 

In my humble opinion Elgar is the supreme example of 
an English composer especially established in public esteem 


C 


through gramophone records. There are others—to wit, 
Holst and Vaughan Williams, but in their case the remark 
applies with very much less force than it does to Elgar. 

Finally, your fourth question is very difficult to answer, but 
with a good deal of hesitation I venture the opinion that were 
I to be denied all records issued during Jubilee year other than 
one—or, rather, one set—I should choose the Mozart C major 
Quintet, which I confess to my shame I knew very little about 
prior to the issue of the records. 


Miss Fay Compton. 

(1) When I realised that with the then new electrical 
recordings one could get such astonishing reproductions, not 
only of orchestral works but of piano solos which in the old 
days never recorded well. 

(2) César Franck’s Sonata in A major, recorded by Thibaud 
and Cortot. 

(3) In my opinion, the records of Delius’s works. 

(4) 1 have been unfortunate in hearing very few. Of the 
* light ’’ records, Ethel Waters’s rendering of Miss Otis Regrets, 
and of the classical the new Delius Society records, particularly 
Eventyr. 

I hope these answers are not too idiotic, but they are the 
best I can do! 


Eric Dunstan. 


Were I not a radio critic I should not have a radio set at all, 
but a gramophone, where I can have what I want when I want 
it and not what I don’t want when I don’t want it. 

The best things broadcast are gramophone records. 

My own debt to the gramophone was principally incurred 
when I was in the South Seas, and it was there when I was 
completely cut off from all first-hand music that I learned 
more music than ever before or since. 

Before those days I lugged a gramophone round with me in 
France, even into the front-line trenches in those relatively good. 
old days before the Somme, when, except for occasional 
‘‘ strafes,”’ there was comparative peace. My favourite record 
then was one of Gervase Elwes singing Phyllis has such charming 
graces, but my first favourite of all in about 1902 was a forgotten 
classic, The Galloping Major. 

Until I cease to criticise radio I have no time for a gramo- 
phone, but what I miss most on the air is Christopher Stone. 
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Miss Gracie Fields. 

(1) Caruso. 

(2) Tannhduser. 

(3) Elgar. 

(4) Miss Fields has been so busy that she has been deprived 
of the pleasure of listening to the latest records. 


¢. 

In 1925 hearing fifteen-year-old Fonotipia records of 
De Lucia singing Lu Cardillo (The Goldfinch) and Se chiagnere 
me siente helped to develop a taste already acquired for 
Neapolitan songs. 

(2) Lotte Lehmann in T'réume. 

(3) Elgar. 

(4) Moussorgsky’s A Night on a Bare Mountain, played by 
the Colonne Symphony Orchestra conducted by Paul Paray 
(Columbia). 


John Gielgud. 

(1) The Beethoven piano sonatas, Mozart symphonies and 
quartets, and Bach preludes, concertos, etc. 

(2) The Bach Concerto for two violins—Kreisler and 
Zimbalist. 

(3) Yes. Delius. 

(4) The Mozart Piano Concerto in B flat major, Artur 
Schnabel and J. Barbirolli and London Symphony Orchestra. 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 

I am afraid I am not a gramophone expert, and that your 
questions are rather beyond me. However, I understand that 
it does not matter whether I answer the questions, but that 
you would just like some opinion. 

I do possess a gramophone, but only use it when I feel : 
(1) In a mood to listen to a fine symphony orchestra. (2) In 


a lowbrow mood, when I feel like listening to some new dance 


records. (3) When my small son wishes to put on his little 
nursery rhymes records. 

I like to feel that I have a gramophone, knowing that if any 
of these three contingencies arise they can be dealt with, 
which perhaps puts the gramophone rather on the level of 
a bathroom tap, to be turned on when required. 

I hope you will not think this too frivolous. 


P. G. Hurst. 

The chief significance to me of the gramophone to-day is the 
fact that it provides a sort of international portrait gallery of 
historic voices and a resting-place for the lost art of bel canto, 
to which adequate recognition will be accorded in the fullness 
of time. 

The gramophonic landmark which first made its influence 
felt upon me was the introduction of the pioneer celebrity 
‘red label ’ records in 1902. I had never then heard an opera, 
although big music had begun to stir me. It is difficult to 
explain, but as I am in the confessional I may as well admit that 
with the coming of that red label issue, and its extremely 
tasteful catalogue with its incredibly romantic photographic 
images of Calvé resplendent in her ‘‘ Messaline ”’ robes, Suzanne 
Adams charming as Stanford’s ‘‘ Hero,’ Renaud as “‘ Hamlet,”’ 
Caruso absurdly provincial, Van Rooy austere, and several 
others of that celestial choir, there entered into me something 
uninvited, unexpected, and unaccountable, which has never 
left me, and which, after a lapse of thirty years, actually 
produced so strange a growth as ‘Collectors’ Corner”’ ! 

It is terribly difficult to decide upon one record, but I wonder 
whether any made so immediate an appeal, by the obvious 
and then unhackneyed beauty of its melody, the splendid voice 
and faultless style of the singer, and the startlingly realistic 
recording as La Paloma, as sung by Francisco on his twelve- 
inch record made early in 1905. Those who know this ancient 
melody only through the depraved and cynical torturings of 
commercial dance bands have been robbed of their power to 
understand its loveliness as rendered in that moment of 
inspiration by that well-known singer masquerading as 
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“Signor Francisco.”” There are a few copies of this gem left 
in the world, and I believe they are appreciated. 

For question 3 I am offering instead a suggestion of my 
own, as having a relevance to the foregoing: ‘‘ What were the 
titles of your very first purchase of records ?”’ 

My pick of the black label catalogue for 1905, until which 
year I had to be conteat with some badly worn Berliners, and 
a veritable ‘‘ Dog’ gramophone, was as follows: T'rio finale 
(Faust), by Esty, Harrison, and Dawson ; Salve dimora (Faust) 
(very abbreviated), by John Harrison; Prologue (Pagliacci) 
(very abbreviated), by Francisco ; Vesti la giubba, by Martinez- 
Patti; Curate Song, by Andrew Black; Miserere, by Alice 
Esty and Ernest Pike ; and Tosti’s Mattinata, by Geraldine 
Farrar. That bust me; but I played them, and played them, 
and played them !—and I still play them ! 

As to question four, so historical is my outlook that I must 
wait another thirty years before attempting to answer it. 


Collie Knox 
(Radio Editor of the ‘ Daily Mail’’). 

Ever since I was painfully young and used to put on my 
father’s gramophone and hear an incredibly squeaky voice 
screeching that I was having the exciting privilege of listening 
to an ‘‘ Edison Bell Record,” I have been held by the lure 
of the enchanted disc. 

I used to save up my pennies—a feat I have never since been 
able to accomplish—and buy one precious record at a time. 

Peering back into the dark ages, I think I can safely say that 
the record that made most impression on myself when young 
was that of Clara Butt singing ‘‘ Abide with me.” 

That heavenly melody, and those rolling notes boomed by 
that magnificent organ, did nothing to lessen in me that strain 
of sentimentality that is now the despair of all my dearest 
enemies. : 

Yes, that record stands ready to my hand to this day. 

I am asked whether I consider that any British composer 
has been especially established in public esteem by the gramo- 
phone record. My answer is simple and comprehensive. It is : 
“The lot of them.” 

Composers owe more to the gramophone record than they 
do to broadcasting. 

On the air you have to take what a programme arranger 
chooses to give you. His choice for one broadcast may be 
determined by personal prejudice, by the importuning of friends 
belonging to what is so peculiarly called ‘‘ the gramophone 
world,” or by a morning-after attack of liver. 

With the record that lies awaiting your pleasure at home 
it is very different. 

For this record you have yourself bought ; it has been chosen 
with loving care. It holds in its grooves the melody, the singer, 
that takes you for a while out of the workaday world. And— 
and this is the real point—it is there at your command to play 
whenever you will. 

It can summon enchantfnent to you. 

You can play your own records when you like—as many 
times as you will. 

You are your own programme arranger. 
own mood. 

For this reason nothing will ever kill the gramophone ; cer- 
tainly not broadcasting, though it has done its best ; not even 
television, that bogey—that sphinx without a secret. 

My favourite record this Jubilee year ? I have this moment 
heard it—excuse me one minute while I get up from my desk 
and play it again, with the switch of my radiogram turned to 
“* repeat.” : 

I refer to Bing Crosby singing, with chorus accompaniment, 
** Down by the Swanee River.” 

To my mind this is a perfect record, not only from the pure 
recording view, but because this lovely darkie hymn is rendered 
with such rare phrasing, such tenderness of expression. . _ 

That singer of genius, for such is Crosby at his best, will 
never better this record. 


Master of your 
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It gives me as much pleasure, and is as perfect in its own way, 
as the new recordings of Caruso or the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Yes, put me on an island with my Clara Butt and my Crosby 
and one or two of Lionel Tertis’ viola masterpieces, and the 
days till that rescue ship comes in sight will not prove too 
wearisome. 

My salutations to the little black dise—the friend of beauty- 
starved mankind. 


H. F. V. Little. 

(1) No landmarks. My fondness for opera dates from my 
boyhood, when my father used to take me to see the old 
Moody-Manners Opera Company ; thus I was a definite opera- 
lover before I knew that a phonograph or gramophone existed. 
When I became a gramophile my only problem was how to find 
the money to buy the records I wanted. 

(2) H.M.V. Mikado album, issued round about 1916. At 
that time I was still an enthusiastic *‘ Gilbert and Sullivan-ite.”’ 
One particularly interesting thing about these records was 
that they were double-sided; this was quite an innovation 
(they were D2 to D12). 

(3) Only such composers of light music as Albert Ketelbey, 
Eric Coates and Haydn Wood. I do not regard a composer 
as having been “established in public esteem ’’ when it has 
called for propaganda in order that a few hundred enthusiasts 
may have records of some of his works. Nowadays it is hard 
to distinguish between the influences of gramophone and radio. 

(4) Parlophone-Odeon R20267, a Barber of Seville excerpt, 
sung by Conchita Supervia and M. Manuritta. 


The Marchioness of Londonderry. 

It is most unfortunate that of all people in the world you 
should have selected me as a gramophone fan, as I never 
possessed one and rather dislike them. My answer to No. 1 is 
that I have never bought any records except those giving the 
Highland music and the Island airs. The one I think I like 
best of all is Duncan Morison’s new Lewis Bridal Song and the 
Hebridean Fairi Song. The others. I am not in a position to 
answer for the reason I have already given. 


Compton Mackenzie. 

(1) The purchase of a Vocalion gramophone in 1922 and 
the chamber music then published by H.M.V., Columbia 
and Vocalion; particularly the Schumann Quintet on 
Vocalion. 

(2) The H.M.V. record of Caruso and Ancona singing 
Solenne in quest’ ora from Forza del Destino. Pale green, 
I think, in 1909. 

(3) Elgar certainly, Holst to some extent. 
extent. 

(4) The Parlophone disc of Sydney MacEwan singing the 
Bonnie Earl 0’ Moray ; the H.M.V. disc of John McCormack 
singing Terence’s Farewell to Kathleen; the Columbia 
Symphonie Fantastique ; the Decca-Polydor Mozart, Felicie 
Hiini-Mihacsek and Willi Domgraf-Fassbaender singing How 
long in torment sighing from The Marriage of Figaro; the 
same with Gerhard Witting singing Such charming melodies 
from The Magic Flute. 


Miss Marie Ney. 

(1) Aprés-midi d’un Faune. L’oiseau de Feu. 

Delius Society records. The first two records almost my first 
' purchases. I had some classics excellently well done and 
some folk music. 

(2) Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony. Sibelius says new things and 
gives one an entirely different outlook. He is a recent discovery 
for me and a very exciting one. 

(3) Sir Edward Elgar. From a very little knowledge it 
seems to me that Sir Edward Elgar has been madé widely 
known by recording. 

(4) Princess Adelaide Concerto. I put this as it is interesting 
to me and is one of the few Jubilee publications I know. 
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Ivor Novello. 

(1) The first electrical recording of Parsifal which led to the 
complete recording of The Ring and deepened my appreciation 
and widened my knowledge of this extraordinary work. 

(2) The first and by now somewhat sketchy but eagerly 
awaited record of Aprés-midi d’un Faune, by Debussy. 

(3) Delius and Elgar. But for the gramophone the works 
of the exquisite Delius would have remained an unexplored 
delight. 

(4) The Three Men suite of Eric Coates. 


Alec Robertson. 


(1) My “ musical taste ’’ was already formed when I began 
to buy records, so that I can only testify here to my gratitude 
for the familiarity with chamber and orchestral music, in 
particular, that the gramophone enabled me to develop. 

(2) Undoubtedly the Kreisler-Zimbalist recording of Bach’s 
** double ” Concerto in D minor, the performance of which, in 
spite of the poverty of the accompaniment, still seems to me 
the best thing the gramophone has given us. 

(3) Possibly Elgar ; but even then through individual and 
not mass conversions. Artists—Heifetz, Galli-Curci, Master 
Lough—have been ‘established in public esteem” by their 
records, not composers. 

(4) Mozart’s G minor String Quintet (Pro Arte—H.M.V.). 


George Robey. 
(1) Hearing Caruso and Melba sing La Bohéme. 
(2) Hearing Titta Ruffo singing Barber of Seville. 
(3) Eric Coates. 
(4) Easter Parade. 


The Hon. E. Sackville-West. 

(1) Possibly, I think, the Léner Quartet recordings of the 
complete Beethoven Quartets during the centenary year. After 
that, the various recordings of Sibelius’s symphonies. Beyond 
this, I can only think of good records of works which I already 
admired (e.g. the earliest recording of Brahms’s First Sym- 
phony), and which did not lead to any ‘‘development of 
taste.” 

(2) Sibelius’s symphonic poem, T'apiola (Sibelius Society, 
Vol. I). 

(3) I should have thought none; but perhaps Elgar’s 
and Delius’s reputations have received a slight fillip through 
recording—the latter’s especially. Bax ought, in this con- 
nection, to be much more recorded than he is (not one of the 
symphonies has been done), and the same applies to William 
Walton, whose viola concerto is long overdue. 

(4) Koussevitzky and the London Philharmonic recording 
the Hroica Symphony of Beethoven. 


Christopher Stone. ; 

(1) I have not noted any developments in my taste, only a 
gradual broadening descent. 

(2) The first Comedy Harmonist record and Lucienne 
Boyer’s Parlez-moi d’amour. 

(3) Elgar and Delius. 

(4) Carpi Duo (Col.). 


Sir Ronald Storrs, K.C.M.G. 

(1) Bach’s Toccata and Fugue, orchestrated by Stokowski. 

(2) I call upon Thee, Jesus, rendered as above. 

(3) Elgar, by the Enigma Variations. 

(4) I have not yet bought any. 

No one living in England or other civilisation can realise 
the solace and inspiration of good records in loneliness or 
uncongenial surroundings. I took twenty-five into the heart 
of Barotseland and played them alone nightly in the Central 
African Bush. 


(1) There are only two landmarks. (i) The purchase of the 
early non-electrical Mad Scene from Lucia (sung by Galli-Curei) 
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which, played on a Peter Pan portable, first turned my tastes 
towards music proper. (ii) The Stravinsky Capriccio for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra, which, issued by Columbia in 1929, was 
responsible for a complete change, not only in my musical 
inclinations, but in my mode of life and thought. I cleaved to 
it, as I had never thought of cleaving to the Fire Bird or 
Petroushka. It is indeed to the gramophone (and THE GRAMO- 
PHONE) that my most heartfelt thanks are due for the discovery 
of the profound creator of Persephone and Les Noces. 

(2) Undoubtedly the Richard Dering Fantasia for six viols, 
played by members of the Dolmetsch family on a twelve-inch 
dark-blue Columbia. 

(3) I consider none to have been established—but Elgar’s 
popularity must surely have been heightened by his recordings. 

(4) A devastating record of Stravinsky’s Ragtime for ten 
instruments and percussion. I use this record (Columbia), 
with its brutal Hungarian cymbalom, as a kind of electric 
shock with which to galvanise certain obdurately conservative 
mentalities. It awakens them to a rather stupefied life, which 
is surely better than no life. Apart from the amusement derived 
from this pastime I actually enjoy the work. 


Miss Irene Vanbrugh. 


The gramophone does seem to have created such a landmark 
in the life of the public, that my only comment would be 
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‘** Long may it continue to be appreciated at its full value both 
in giving pleasure and in permanently recording lovely sounds 
which would have been otherwise lost to posterity.” 


Roger Wimbush. 

(1) I find it impossible to answer this question, since the 
growth of personal taste has been so nebulous that no definite 
landmarks stand out. The spirit of adventure is fettered, 
because people have a habit of only buying records of works or 
artists already familiar. We experiment by wireless, but we 
only spend money on winners! It may be significant to point 
to records that still give pleasure after periods of growth. Such 
with me are the Schubert C major (Harty), all Berlioz, Liszt’s 
Mazeppa (Fried)—proof that what some call vulgarity has 
staying power—Dido’s Lament (Haley), but there is no end to 
the list. I seldom part with records, even of the lighter kind, 
because even if they have lost their intrinsic appeal they are 
usually “type ”’ records or have acquired some extra-musical 
interest. 

(2) Weber: Overture to Oberon. 

(3) No. The only British composer adequately recorded is 
Elgar, who had “‘ arrived ’’ prior to the recording of his works. 

(4) Berlioz : Overture to Beatrice and Benedict, Sir Hamilton 
Harty conducting the L.P.O. runner-up : Reginald Gardiner’. 
Trains. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANIES AND DEALERS 


W* did not spare our friends the companies and dealers, and the response was gratifying and 
illuminating. We lead off with the famous Fred Gaisberg, of The Gramophone Company ; 
W. W. Bond, of W. J. Bond & Sons (Cascade Gramophone); C. F. Cook, of The Crystalate Gramophone 
Record Co. (Imperial) ; P. Offenbacher, of The Parlophone Co.; H. C. Ridout, of The Columbia 
Graphophone Co. ; Walter Yeomans, of The Decca Record Co. ; Alfred Imhof Ltd. ; G. H. Russell, of 


The Gramophone Exchange Ltd. 
Fred Gaisberg. 


Regarding question | : 

(a) The general refinement and improvement of acoustic 
recording was brought about by improved record-pressing 
material, the processes for making stamping matrices and the 
adoption of standardised technique for wax recording. 

(6) The more ‘recent electrical recording, with its better 
reproduction of high frequencies, opened out a whole new 
world of tonal values which necessitated not only the entire 
re-recording of the old catalogue, but the building up of hither- 
to unexplored fields, such as symphonic and chamber music, 
complicated opera, ensembles, etc. The turnover in record 
sales increased nearly 1,000 per cent. and afforded fortunes 
not only to the record companies but to the artistes as well. 

(c) The general acceptance of the gramophone by the 
Board of Education as necessary equipment in schools for 
furthering the study of music, languages, literature and 
elocution, and its adoption in Blind Institutions for the repro- 
duction of novels and literature. 

(2) In answering this question, we feel quite confident in 
saying that undoubtedly it was through Sir Edward Elgar’s 
association with our Company since the year 1910, and 
especially since 1926 when his entire orchestral repertoire was 
recorded under his own direction, that resulted in the wide- 
spread knowledge and appreciation of his music by the vast 
public. 

(3) Regarding your third question, I should unhesitatingly 
say that the Temple Choir record of Hear my Prayer, with 
Master Lough taking the solo part, was in more ways than one 
a milestone in recorded music. First of all, the title had 
high musical value. Again, it was rather an expensive record, 
being 12-inch Plum Label. The record sold in literally hundreds 
of thousands and in every corner and nook of the world and 
no doubt proved a consolation to many a dear old soul. I do 
not think that, even in money value, there was ever a dance 
record to equal this turnover. 


Of outstanding historical interest there is undoubtedly 
the King’s Empire Day Message to the Boys and Girls of the 
British Empire, recorded in 1923. 

That there should be big sellers among popular tunes, 
revues or musical comedies is not to be wondered at, but 
that there should be literally greater sellers among the classics 
of music is a surprising phenomenon. Who would have 
thought that in a contest of ‘‘Guess the Winner”’ the Schubert 
Trio in B flat, Op. 99 (Red Label) would have won a prize, 
or the Toccata and Fugue of Bach played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra? 

Among other surprising best-sellers can be mentioned a 
little symphony by Haydn, The Clock Symphony, which has 
sold in thousands and which is a monument to the good taste 
of the great music-loving public and would disconcert the 
judgment of that type of impresario who habitually places 
the public’s taste at such low value. Fortunately, the taste 
for the best music and the best artistes still continues to be 
our surest market. 


The most striking thing, to my mind, is that the electric 
gramophone offered and achieved so much, yet has. fallen 
short of the degree of naturalness which might have been 
expected of it. In other words, anyone could have confidently 
predicted the early demise of the acoustic gramophone a few 
years ago, yet it still lives because the electric machine cannot 
yet achieve the naturalness which the best acoustic machines 
give. And naturalness is, of course, an essential thing in’ 
music. 

My own feeling regarding the gramophone in general is 
that it is not sufficiently realised how much one’s own mind 
plays in the matter. The final process is not a needle vibrating 
on the record, of the diaphragm impressing sound-waves on 
the air, but a purely mental process. It follows, therefore, 
that as our minds differ very widely, so also will be this final 
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THE HISTORIC EVENTS ecu 


THE POPULAR SONGS 


of the last 25 years 


THEY LIVE FOR EVER ON THESE COLUMBIA JUBILEE RECORDS 


An originally-conceived series of Jubilee records worthy of the greatest 
celebration of our generation. These “ Scrapbooks” recall the exciting 
events of Their Majesties’ reign; they recapture the popular music of 
the past 25 years—bringing back the memories of yesterday. To com- 
plete this wonderful series there is a musical pageant of. national airs 


of the Empire. 


25 YEARS 
OF MUSICAL COMEDY 


1910 to 1922 


(No. 1)—1910-1922—GERALDO and 
His Orchestra. With Natalie Hall and 
Monte Rey. DX679 4 
Part 1: 1910, The Quaker Girl—Come to [+4 

1911, The Mousme—Temple Bells ;_ 1912, The 

L ady—W altz Song ;_ 1913, Girl on the Film—Won’t 
You Come and "Waltz with Me; 1914, After the 
Girl—W onderful Byes 3 1915, Tina—Violin Song; 
1916, Theodore Co.—Every Little Girl Can 
Teach Me Seciodiang New. Part 2: 1917, Maid 
of the Mountains—Love Will Find a Way; _ 1918, 
The Boy—I Want to Go to Sreare 3 1919, Kissing 
Time—Some Day Wai’ aiting Will End; _ 1920, 
Gio P Princess—The First Embrace; 1921, 
Gipsy rincess—Waltz; 1922, The Last Waltz— 


1923 to 1935 


(No. 2)—1923-1935—-GERALDO and 
His Orchestra. With Natalie Hall, Cyril 
Grantham and Monte Rey. DX680 4/- 


Part 1: 1923, Lilac Time—Flower Song; 1924, 
Katja, the ancer—Leander; 1925, ‘0, No, 
Nanette—Tea for Two; 1926, Lady Be Good— 
Lady Be Good; 1927, Desert Song—One Alone ; 
1928, Show Boat—Ol’ Man River; 1929, Bitter 
Sweet—Waltz. Part 2: 1930. ‘onder Bar— 
Elizabeth ; 1931, White Horse Tnn—Waltz ; 1932, 
Bow Bells—Mona Lisa; 1933, Music in the Air— 


I’ve Told Every Little Star ; 3 19H » Streamline—You 
> 


Turned Your Head; 1935, 
a See-Saw. 

SILVER JUBILEE, March; and THE 
CRUSADER MARCH DBi518 2/6 
The B.B.C. MILITARY BAND, cond. 
B. Walton O’Donnell. 


Darling—I’m on 


TAKE A RECORD 
ley. 1 ce), [ie] Fame @...... 


Pe A 7.) 8) 
OF POPULAR SONG 


Vocal Gems (1910-1935). Two Sides. 
COLUMBIA VOCAL GEM COMPANY 
(With Orchestra). DX684 4/- 


(1): Beautiful Garden of Roses en (1920) 5 3; Just a Wee 
Deoch and Doris (1911) ; 0 Were You With 
Last Night? (1912): Heil, ‘Who's Your Lady 
Friend? (1913); Here We ree “2 (1914) 3 
Sunshine of Your Smile (19 915) 3 roken Doll 
(1936) 3 Give Me the Moonlight (1917); Good- 
e-ee (1918); Till We Meet Again (1919) ; 
Whis ering {1920) ; Coal Black Mammy (1921) 5 
heik of Araby (1922) ; What’ y I Do ? (1923) ; 

i. Kime Gonna Rain No Mo’ (1924) ; Horsey, Keep 
Your Tail Up (1925); Valencia 1926) ; ye-Bye 
Blackbird (1927) ; A, (1928); It Happened 
in Monterey (1929); Dancing With Tears in My 
ao (1930) ; ver, Stay Away from My Door 
(3930) 5 Round the Marble Arch (1932); Who’s 
id of the Big Bad Wolf? (1933); The Flying 
Trapeze (1934); My Heart-Was Sleeping (1935). 


AN EMPIRE 
PAGEANT IN MUSIC 


EMPIRE PAGEANT (arr. Debroy 
Somers). DEBROY SOMERS BAND. 
With Male Chorus. DX681 4/- 


Part 1: Introduction: Here’s a Health Unto His 
Majesty; England—Rule Britannia; Scotla 
March Past, Bagpipes, Cock o’ the North; 
Wales—The Ash Grove; Land of My Fathers ; 
Ireland—Father O’Flynn; The Minstrel Boy; 
Canada—The Maple Leaf for Ever; O Cana 
Part 2: India—Native Tunes ; Australia—-Land of 
Summer Skies; New Zealand—Waiata Poi ; 
Defend New Zealand; South rica—Kaffir War 
Dance Miusic ; The Absent-Minded Beggar ; 
Sarie Marais ; Epilo —_ and Circumstance ; 
Land of Hope and 


“SCRAPBOOKS” OF 
HIS MAJESTY'S REIGN 


Two records for every family album. 
Vivid—real—thrilling ! You hear all these 
celebrities in person: The Countess of 
Oxford and Asquith; Sir Alan Cebham ; 
Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton ; Claude Grahame- 
White ; Clarice Mayne; Florrie Forde ; 
Muriel George ; Commdr. H. G. Kendall ; 
Norman Long ; Chelsea Pensioner Cerpl. 
Kee. 


THE YEAR KING GEORGE 
CAME TO THE THRONE 


Leslie Baily and Charles Brewer present— 
SCRAPBOOK FOR 1910. Two sides. 
Compére : PATRIC CURWEN. 

DX670 4/- 


CONTENTS :—PART 1: 1909 Passes; Musical 
Comedy (Dollar Princess); Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Sherlock Holmes; Joseph Coyne* in 
The Quaker Girl ; Claude Grahame-White* in the 
First £10,000 Air eee 5 3 1910 Music Hall (Beside 
the Seaside). PAR as — George* in 
Pelissier’s Follies ; Costes . G. Kendall* 
recounts the arrest of Crippen on the liner Montrose ; 
Covent Garden Opera (Rigoletto); Death of King 

dward; Proclamation of Accession of King 
George V.—God Save the King. (*Actually 
appear in the record.) 


JUBILEE SCRAPBOOK— 
25 ILLUSTRIOUS YEARS 


Leslie Baily and Charles Brewer present— 
JUBILEE SCRAPBOOK (25 Illustrious 
pe wh sides—Compére : PATRIC 
CURW. DX686 4/- 


(1): eno 3; The Accession and the Coronation ; 
First Royal Command Performance (Clarice 
Mayne*) ; Lord Roberts on National Service ; The 
First of 7% ipperary (Florrie Forde*); August 4th, 
1914—the Countess of Oxford and Asquith and the 
Ultimatum ;_ ‘“‘ We Were at War.’’ (2): Gunfire ; 
For the Fallen; November 11th, 1918 (General 
Sir Ian Hamilton*) ; The First Broadcast (Norman 

Long*) ; Empire Air Routes (Sir Alan Cobham*) ; 
the potions, 8 P Wish (Chelsea Pensioner Corporal 
Kee*); Finale. (*Actually appear in the record.) 
The TRY For the Fallen by kind permission of Mr. 
Laurence Binyon and The Times. 


olumbia 


Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd., 98-108 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C.1. (Prices do not apply in I.F.S.) 
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MUSIC OF 


THE KING'S REIGN 


RECORDED ON “HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 
SPECIAL JUBILEE RECORDS 


Here is a musical panorama of the 25 years of Their Majesties’ 
Reign. The great artists—the great music—the tunes of the times 
—“His Master’s Voice” have collected them on eleven magnificent 
Jubilee records. Records that will take a place of honour for all 


time in your library of music. 


GREATEST ARTISTS OF OUR GENERATION 
ON TWO UNIQUE RECORDS 


Something that has never been done before—the 
assembling of the greatest artists of the King’s Reign 
on two records! Paderewski, McCormack, Casals, 
Melba, Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, Tetrazzini, Pachmann, 
,» Menuhin, Galli-Curci, Chaliapine, Cortot, 
Gigli, Backhaus, Schumann, Horowitz, Melchior, 
Elgar—recorded at the zenith of their fame ! 


MEMORIES OF THE KING’S REIGN. 
Cavalcade of Famous Artists—Parts 1 and 2. 
Intro. Paderewski (Piano) pla the “ eth 
(Chopin) ; McCormack eae cvaiee ** Love’ sold Sweet 


layi ‘Minuet is in G (Beethoven) ; Melba 
(Soprano) singing Donde ere 


from “‘ La Bohéme sae Kreisler 

(Violin) playi Caprice Viennois at’ Rac ff (Piano) 

ing his Prelude in C S OF 5 Tlesiel (Soncan?) 
inging Uria voce poco fa from “Il Barbiere di Sivi My 

¢ Pachmann gy laying Etude in G Flat, Op. 10, 5 

in) ; (Tenor) singing Vesti la giubba from 

aptizecs and and in the Bella figlia Quartet from “‘ Rigoletto.” 


Pts. 3 and 4 DB24 455 6/- 





Intro. : Menthin Vietia) Fa. eying ye! No. FF : ~y 4 
ere t 


(Max "Bruch opseno) si 
lark m3 ~ > (Bas A cy a of the Volga 
; Corot (Bano) playing bs ‘No. ta Ia Minor 
an ; Gigli (Tenor) desing = canzone ’e Napule”’ on 
us (Piano) playing tet in A Minor (Grieg) ; 
Schumann (Soprano) singing “‘ Sei nicht bés ” ; Horowitz (Piano) 
playing Sonata in B Minor (Liszt) 5 3 Melchior see singing 
reislied from Die Meistersinger ”’ =e B.C. Orchestra 
playing Pomp and Circumstance March 


CORONATION MUSIC 
Both by its intrinsic spirit and great association this 
is the music most closely allied with the Coronation. 
CORONATION MUSIC, res by the LONDON PHIL- 
HARMONIC rch, OP. 6 Cae * AyD Pe wer 4 
Coronation » I and 2 ar). Composed or 
the Coronation of His Majesty : George V, on June 22, 1911. 
2437 


l= 
MARCH AND HYMN, PTS. 1 AND 2 


ORCA TION 
ia in Westminster Abbey at the Corona- 
tion of Their esties King George V and Meee on é 
243 ad 


June 22, 1911. 


HAYDN WOOD’S NEW HOMAGE MARCH 


Haydn Wood’s contribution to the Jubilee Music is 
this new Homage March, introducing the National 
Anthem. 





yw“ 


MASTERS VOICE 


ACCESSION MEMORIES 


Colourful music finely played by one of our most 
popular military bands. 


ACCESSION MEMORIES, Pts. 1 and 2. Puget by the ay 
OF H.M. COLDSTREAM GUARDS (Cond. by Lieut. J. C. 
Win Cores ‘al- 
Intro. : The Duke’s great Danes; Moonstruck; Young Tom 

°’ Devon ; Yip-I-addy ; Valse Bleue; The Pipes of Pan; and 
Hail! Hail! to Thee; Catch me; Rose in the bud; The Pink 
Lady—Valse ; Loveand Laughter ; Waltz (Count of Luxembourg) ; 
Folics Bergére March. 


INCIDENTS IN THE KING’S REIGN 
THE NATION’S LOYALTY, Pts. 1 and 2. 


Allegiance ; In the Home and 
the Colour; In the Royal 
Hall; Armistice Day ; Aldershot Tattoo. 


“JOIN IN THE CHORUS, PLEASE!” 


JUBILEE MUSIC HALL PARADE. 

Pts. 1 and 2 (1910-1921). C2739 4/- 

Intro. : Has anybody here —_ Kael I ? like to be beside the 

seaside j ; I want to sing in Opera; When Irish eyes are smiling ; 
I'll make a man of everyone of you; and Tipperary ; Hold your 

hand out, naughty boy ; Pack up your troubles ; A broken Doll ; 

Ours is a nice ’ouse, ours is. 


C2740 4/- 
Intro. : ruins that Cromwell knocked about a bit ; 
Yes, we have yA i, 3 I lift up my finger and say Tweet, 
Tweet; I wonder where my baby is em gE Goodnight 
Vienna; and Life begins at Oxford Circus—Jack Hylton ; A Wee 
Deoch and Doris—Sir Harry Lauder; Sally—Gracie Fields. 


Pts. 3 and 4 (1922-1935) 
One 


JUBILEE DANCE MUSIC MEMORIES 


JUBILEE DANCE MEMORIES—Pts. I and 2. C2732 4/- 
Intro.: I’m afraid to go home; Alexander’s Ragtime Band ; 
Oh, you beautiful Doll; Get out and et it 3; Underneath 
- =] stars ; Hello, who’s your ig ae ot ve were the only 
3; Let. the fay! big world k ood-Bye-ee ; and 
pees é org as wine ‘wow ya gonna keep 
*em down on the f Black Mammy ; 3; Sheik of Araby ; 
My sweetie went omer t 3 5 heel I do; Horsey, keep your tail up. 


Pts. 3and 4. C2738 4/- 
Intro. : Yeu" Sir, that’s my baby ; Show me the way to go home ; 
Charmaine ; 3 Bye Bye Blackbird; I lift up my finger and say 
Tweet, Tweet; Broadway Melody; Dancing with tears in my 


mess eyes; Happy da: are here again; and When the Guards are on 
APHIONY Parade ; 3; Auf Wiedersehn, my dear ; 3 Stormy Weather; Isle of 


H March (Haydn Wood) ; 
Homage 
Capri; Smoke gets in your eyes; Let’s have a Jubilee. 


and Concert Waltz: 
Moods gl (Haydn Wood). LIGHT $ SY! 
ORCHESTRA (Cond. by Composer). C2734 4/- 
TURN TO PAGES Vi and Vil for the rest of “His Master’s Voice” May Records. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE’ Records 


(PRICES DO NOT APPLY IN LFS.) 
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musical process. Moreover, it is not the same with the same 
person on all occasions. It is possible to allow the search for 
the perfect gramophone so to obsess one. that the power for 
enjoying music is lost. Gramophone idealists (who would 
naturally be readers of THE GRAMOPHONE) are particularly 
prone to this. It is something to be guarded against. The 
capacity for technical criticism and the capacity for enjoyment 
should each be developed to the full, but kept in watertight 
compartments. The apparatus offered, gramophones, sound- 
boxes, records, etc., is now extremely fine in quality, and if 
I had the opportunity of offering advice to readers it would 
be “ cultivate the power of enjoyment of gramophone records 
to the full.”” Music is one of the best things in life, and the 
pleasure of music can be enjoyed by means of a gramophone 
as in no other way. 


C. F. Cook. 


Regarding item No. 1: this is rather a difficult question to 
answer, as this Company has made such enormous advance- 
ment during the last twenty-five years. I believe I am correct 
in saying that this was one of the first companies to press 
records, which at that time, you will appreciate, was in quite 
small quantities. At the present time we are turning out 
records by the million. Also, three years ago we took over 
one of our biggest competitors, viz., the Vocalion Gramophone 
Company, Ltd. 

We have also recently built up a very large department 
at our works at Tonbridge for the manufacture of Bakelite 
mouldings of every description, and we are hopeful in a few 
years time of being one of the largest manufacturers of these 
products in this country. 

With reference to your second item: there are, of course, 
many British composers of dance music who are very well 
known, but we should think the one who has come to the fore 
mostly during the last twenty-five years is Horatio Nicholls. 


Re item No. 3: the best selling records have been Valencia, 
The Stein Song, Play to me, Gipsy, and Isle of Capri. 


P. Offenbacher. 


(1) The principal landmarks in the Parlophone Company’s 
experience during the past twenty-five years are, I think, 
when we were put out of business by the war and when we 
re-established ourselves here again in 1923. 

(2) I consider that British composers have been especially 
established in public esteem through records ; for instance, 
Horatio Nicholls. 

(3) Our Parlophone best-sellers have been, in the following 
sequence : the famous Parlophone Laughing Record (E5078) ; 
Tauber’s You are My Heart’s Delight ; and Sixpence each Way, 
by Jimmy O’Dea. 


H. C. Ridout. 

_ (1) The principal landmark of the Columbia Company was 
its peak production in its London factory, in December 1929, 
of over 4,000,000 records. Musically, the Columbia landmarks 
were the celebration of the Beethoven (1927) and Schubert 
(1928) ,Centenaries, when the issues of records of those com- 
posers’ and the £3,000 Composers’ Contest in Schubert year, 
represented the greatest tributes ever paid to any composer 
in the history of music. 

(2) I consider that British composers owe much of their 
popularity to the gramophone, especially since the reduction 
in concert-going. Elgar and Gustav Holst in symphonic 
music, W. H. Squire, Haydn Wood, Albert W. Ketelbey, 
and Erie Coates in the lighter field, and musical comedy and 
popular song composers occur to me in this connection as 
having largely established and extended their reputations and 
popularity through their records. 

_ (3) Our biggest Columbia seller was the war-time descrip- 
tive sketch; The Landing of the British Troops in France, 
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followed closely by the Two Black Crows and Albert Sandler’s 
Serenade by Heykens. 


Walter Yeomans. 

The Decca Portable Gramophone came into being in 1914, 
and the Decca Portrola—the first Portable Radio-Gramophone 
—was marketed in 1934. 

Decca records made their appearance in 1929, Brunswick 
records under the auspices of Decca made their appearance 
in May 1932, and Polydor records under the auspices of 
Decca appeared in March 1932. 


Alfred Imhof Ltd. 


1. LANDMARKS OF PROGRESS IN THE INDUSTRY. 
(a) Technical Developments. 

(i) The introduction of the compressed-air Stentorphone, 
the first satisfactory instrument giving really large volume. 

(ii) The introduction of the first internal-horn gramophone, 
dispensing with the cumbersome and objectionable external 
horn, and thereby making the gramophone attractive in 
appearance without diminishing its efficiency as a musical 
instrument, 

(iii) The first successful effort to eliminate needle scratch 
by our introduction of fibre needles. 


(iv) Electrical recording. Easily the most outstanding 
improvement of the last twenty-five years. This method of 
recording conferred immense benefits on the student of 
orchestration. Modern and pre-electrical records of the same 
work bear no comparison. 

(v) The Panatrope, the first practical electrical reproducer. 

(vi) The Radio-gramophone. 

(vii) The present improved recording, resulting from 
experience gained in broadcasting with multiple microphones 
and the recording of public performances. 

(viii) The recent introduction of High Fidelity Radio- 
gramophones, capable of reproducing the full range of fre- 
quencies at present recorded. 


(6) Popular Prices. 
The various reductions in price of instruments and records. 


(c) Society Records. 


Mention must be made of the method of issuing limited 
editions of works which appeal only to the Connoisseur. 


2. THe TweEtvE Best RECORDS PUBLISHED DURING THE 
LASt TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

This question seems unreasonable unless it is stated from 
which point of view one is expected to judge. If by “ best” 
records we mean those which most nearly capture the atmo- 
sphere of the actual performance, and in which the reproduction 
is so good as to invite comparison with reality, I should 
probably choose from records issued during a period very 
much shorter than the past twenty-five years. The questioner 
might mean the choice to be made according to the technical 
development of the time, when I might pick a recording which 
was epoch-making in 1925 but which to-day is worthy of 
consideration only as a museum piece. If asked for a selection 
of really good recordings, I would include the following : 

Haydn Quartet Society, Volume IV. The Quintet from the 
Meistersingers (H.M.V.). La Gazza Ladra (Rossini)—Beecham 
(Col.). | Beethoven’s roica Symphony — Koussevitsky 
(H.M.V.). Haydn’s Clock Symphony—Toscanini (H.M.V.). 
The Casse Noisette Suite (Tchaikovsky)—(Parlo.). Origin 
of Design (Handel)—Beecham (Col.). Allegro from the 
Organ Concerto in F major (Handel) played by Alfred Sittard 
(Decca-Polydor). Mozart Trio in G major—Lang Trio (Col.). 
Balakireff’s Russia (Col.). Prokofiev Third Pianoforte 
Concerto (H.M.V.). Leeds Festival records of Prince Igor 
(Col.). 
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3. AcousTIC VERSUS ELECTRICAL REPRODUCTION. 

There are a number of people who have been keen music- 
lovers for the past twenty-five years who sometimes suggest 
that modern electrical reproduction does not in certain cases 
improve on the acoustic reproduction of the past. Such cases, 
it seems to me, must indeed be exceptional, and in my opinion 
modern reproducers confer such tremendous advantages in 
fidelity of tone and orchestral reproduction, as well as balance, 
that there can be no comparison. I would go further, and say 
that the development and perfection of electrical reproduction 
has raised the status of musical reproduction to the level which 
commands the respect and appreciation not only of a small 
number of gramophiles, but of the whole musical public. The 
aural benefits conferred are emphasised by careful study of 
the graphs of frequency response of the two types of instru- 
ment. These are not merely my own personal opinions, but 
these views are shared by the many musical critics and experts 
of recognised standing who visit my establishment, and who, 
having heard the best of both types, unhesitatingly pronounce 
in favour of the electrical reproduction. 


4. THe Best SeEitL~iInc REcorpD. 

As we specialise so largely in music of the higher class, 
our reply must necessarily differ from that of the manu- 
facturers, who would probably name a light and ephemeral 
record as the best-seller, whereas in actual fact our best-seller 
is the Beethoven Pianoforte Concerto No. 1, played by Schnabel. 


5. AN INTERESTING EXPERIENCE. 

An incident which perhaps more than any other sticks out 
in my mind is certainly of an unusual character, and derives 
much of its interest from the fact that no less a celebrity 
than Mr. Bernard Shaw was the principal figure in it. Weber’s 
Invitation to the Waltz happened to be played on one of the 
many occasions when he was visiting Imhof House. He 
proceeded to illustrate the music, by action and gesture, with 
admirable effect, and delighted everybody present by his 
interpretation of it. He also made a typically Shavian 
remark when I invited him to sign my autograph book in 
which so many celebrities figure. I pointed out that the 
autograph immediately above his was that of a reigning 
Queen, whereupon he said: ‘‘ There are many Queens, but 
only one Bernard Shaw.” 

I must add another decidedly amusing experience which 
occurred when a customer here on a visit from the tropics 
called to consult us upon a problem which he said baffled 
him, namely, the safe storage of records in a tropical climate. 
Our suggestion of a refrigerator solved the difficulty ! 

The records of the Delius Society may fairly claim to have 
played a large part in building up among music-lovers an 
appreciation of his music. 


G. H. Russell. 

(1) Columbia New Process 
Electrical reproduction. 

(2) 1905 Canigogencia, played by band of Royal Spanish 
Halbadiers, 10-inch G. & T. single-sided record at 5s., often 
used to demonstrate the Dog instrument models ; Caruso, 
On with the Motley, 12-inch G. & T.; Melba, Ave Maria, 
Kubelik playing obbligato ; Albert Chevalier, My Old Dutch, 
H.M.V.; E. Destinn, Kennst du das Land (Mignon), Odeon 
103-inch ; Kubelik, Drdla’s Serenade and Souvenir, on 
Fonotipia 103?-inch; Talexis and Longobarbi, Miserere, 
on Fonotipia 10-inch ; George Robey and Violet Loraine, 
If you were the only girl in the world, Col. 12-inch; Ernest 
Lough, Oh for the wings of a Dove, H.M.V. 12-inch ; Origin 
of Design, by Beecham and London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Col. ; Fair Maid of Perth, the finest recording so far done. 

(3) Given the best of electric instruments, there is nothing 
to compare between them and the best E.M.G. type external- 
horn instruments. 

(4) Unfinished Symphony, by Court Symphony Orchestra, 
Col. 12-inch, No. 244. Unfinished Symphony biggest seller. 

(6) Elgar. 


records, electric recording, 
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A Mozart Society 

Here’s good news just as we go to press. The first Mozart 
Society album will appear in the last week of May, containing 
the ensembles from Le Nozze di Figaro made at Glyndebourne, 
Sussex. Everyone who subscribes to this Society will be able 
to get 10 per cent. reduction on tickets for the opera season 
at Glyndebourne. The price of the volume of six records is 
36s. 


ANOTHER SILVER JUBILEE 

Twenty-five years ago a young man inherited a legacy of 
£1,000 and immediately left the publisher’s firm for which he 
was working and took offices of his own in John Street, 
Adelphi. In the course of his reading for that publisher he 
had recommended a romance in the eighteenth-century manner 
which greatly impressed him, but it was turned down by the 
lady reader, who “ couldn’t make head or tail of it.” 

His first act as a publisher was to visit the agent who hac 
sent in the manuscript. 

““A new publisher came in this morning and took away 
your MS. I don’t know anything about him, but he wa- 
determined to have it. I hope it’s all right,” wrote the agent 
to the author in Cornwall. 

The author was Compton Mackenzie, the publisher Martin 
Secker, and the book The Passionate Elopement. 

The manuscript had been hawked round the big publishers 
for eighteen months and Compton Mackenzie had already 
decided to abandon a literary career for horticulture when 
Martin Secker gave that fateful push to Fortune’s wheel. 
Horticulture resumed its proper place at the head of major 
pleasures and the novelist set out on the arduous path 
which has brought him, in this Silver Jubilee year, half-way 
through one of his longest and most important books, and to 
the heartening news that Katharine Hepburn is going to play 
the heroine in the film version of Sylvia Scarlett. . 


EXCHANGE 


Your Old Gramophone, Radio or 
Radio-gramophone taken in part 
exchange for a New Instrument. 


If you are contemplating an 
exchange write to us. 


Many Bargains in reconditioned 
instruments taken in exchange. 


Lists by post. 


Gramophone Exchange Ltd. 


121 Shaftesbury Avenue, London 
W.C.2 Temple Bar 3007 
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JUBILEE RECORDS 


ORCHESTRAL 

London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Ronald: Coronation March, Op. 65 (Elgar). 
DB2437. Coronation March and 
H.M.V. DB2438 (12in., each 6s.). 

Light Symphony Orchestra, conducted by The Composer: 
Homage March and Concert Waltz “Joyousness ” 
(Haydn Wood). H.M.V. C2734 (12in., 4s.). 

It would be foolish to ask more from a piéce d’occasion than 
that it should be effective, and the opening bars of Elgar’s 
March ensure that nothing shall be lacking in this direction. 

The composer’s signature is unmistakably written over 
music which is full of that Kiplingesque quality which is a 
red rag to the Internationalist but brings tears to the simple 
heart of the Imperialist. 

The Coronation Ode, from which this March is taken, was 
written, of course, for the Coronation of our present King and 
Queen in 1911, and reflects the spirit of those ample days. 

Inevitably the music sounds old-fashioned and suggests 
irresistibly the Procession of Nations (mark time ; two right, 
two left !) of our adorable lost Christmas pantomimes. 

Edward German’s effort, composed for the same occasion, 
lacks the fine-sounding string and brass passages which Elgar 
knew so well how to contrive, and it is not helped by that bad 
mixer, the organ, for the Hymn. It is altogether weaker 
music, 

Haydn Wood’s March is, in my opinion, the most effective 
of the three. There is plenty of slick pomp and pageantry in it, 


Landon 
H.M.V. 
(German). 


plenty catchable tune, and he has ingeniously woven in a 
few bars of the National Anthem towards the close for a 
caption. 

The lilting, quite charming, ‘‘ Concert’? Waltz, epitomising 


the revels which the high-born will enjoy when their arduous 
processional labours are over, might almost bear the signature 
of one of the great Strausses. 

The recording in each case is splendid and I prophesy that 
these records in their gay vermilion and silver labels will 
resound through countless Empire homes. As _ indicated, 
my own choice would fall upon the last dise (C2734). A. R. 


BAND 


The best Jubilee record I have heard so far is Accession 
Memories (H.M.V. C2735), a selection of the melodies popular 
a quarter of a century ago arranged by Lieut. J. C. Windram, 
the popular conductor of the Coldstream Guards Band, who 
are in first-class fettle in this record. Goodness knows when 
I heard The Duke’s Great Danes last, but I burst into song as 
soon as the record commenced ; then comes Moonstruck, 
which is followed in turn by Young Tom o’ Devon, Yip-i- 
addy (again I began to sing), Valse Bleue and The Pipes of 
Pan. On the other side are Hail, Hail to Thee, Catch Me, 
Rose in the Bud, The Pink Lady Waltz, The Count of Luxem- 
bourg Waltz and Folie Bergére March. The recording is 
excellent and by some quite unaccountable means this record 
conveys to me the atmosphere of 1910 better than any other 
similar record I have heard. 

The Welsh Guards Band gives us a further Jubilee record 
(Rex 8457) called Silver Jubilee Memories. This is a curious 
mixture. Pack up you. troubles is sandwiched between Life 
on the Ocean Wave and O God our help in ages past, and I do 
not quite appreciate the appropriateness of including The 
First Nowell. Moreover, Hieland Laddie would seem to be 
either inappropriate or disrespectful ! 

The same band assisted by Foster Richardson (who surely 
must have been singing at least twenty-five years ago), a 
Children’s Choir and a Grand Organ give us a record (Rex 8456) 
which I like much better. It contains the inevitable Land 
of Hope and Glory and Let us sing unto their Majesties, which 
is a refreshingly unhackneyed choice. W..A. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A number of records are issued this month in connection 
with the King’s Silver Jubilee. Four records have already 
come from Columbia—Scrapbook for 1910, Twenty-five 
Years of Musical Comedy (Geraldo) on two records, and 
Empire Pageant (Debroy Somers). Of the new records, 
undoubtedly the most interesting is the Jubilee Scrupbook 
on Columbia DX686 (4s.). This is presented by Leslie Baily 
and Charles Brewer, and like their 1910 record should go into 
every library. Here are the actual voices of Clarice Mayne, 
Lord Roberts, the Countess of Oxford, Norman Long, Sir Ian 
Hamilton, and Corporal Kee of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 
The compére is again Patric Curwen and the production is 
admirable. Next in interest is a Cavalcade of Famous Artists 
on H.M.V. DB2454-5 (12s.). On these records you can hear 
Paderewski, McCormack, Casals, Melba, Kreisler, Rach- 
maninoff, Tetrazzini, Pachmann, Caruso, Menuhin, Galli- 
Curci, Chaliapine, Cortot, Gigli, Backhaus, Schumann, 
Horowitz, Melchior and Elgar (conducting). The records are 
beautifully made, the only criticism being the price. Doubt- 
less this is unavoidable, but here was a grand opportunity of 
popularising great artists in great music. 

The B.B.C. never lose an opportunity to show off their 
train noises, and a cynic has remarked that the feature 
“Conversations in the Train”’ is simply to give the Effects 
Department something to do. Be that as it may, the infection 
has spread to the gramophone. We had a sample in Joan 
Cross’s lovely One Night of Love record, and a similar technique 
is used in Jubilee Music Hall Review. Here are two travellers 
on their way to London recalling the history of the halls over 
twenty-five years ; arriving in London they visit three halls, 
hearing Jack Hylton, Sir Harry Lauder and Gracie Fields. 
But before that we hear Florrie Ford, Wilkie Bard, Clarice 
Mayne and many others, even a passable impersonation of 
Marie Lloyd. The applause is apt to become irritating, and 
there is one glaring omission—George Robey. But you will 
love these records. (H.M.V.C2739-—40, 8s.) 

On Columbia DX684 (4s.) the Columbia Vocal Gem Company 
sing Twenty-five Years of Popular Song and H.M.V. provide 
an excellent piece of actuality on C2733 (4s.). Called The 
Nation’s Loyalty, it presents some of the great occasions of 
national feeling, such as the Ceremony of the Keys at the 
Tower, the Oath of Allegiance given by a Justice of the Peace, 
the Trooping of the Colour and the Aldershot Tattoo. Last 
month Ambrose gave us his Jubilee Cavalcade, and this month 
there is a wide choice of similar selections. On H.M.V. C2732 
and C2738 (8s.) are Jubilee Dance Memories, Parts One and 
Two, respectively by the New Mayfair Orchestra and The New 
Mayfair Dance Orchestra under Perceval Mackey. Of the 
two, the first is the better recording. We must remember that 
it is not the Jubilee that has brought back these old tunes, for 
the revival has been going on for some years, and is likely to 
continue. But it is interesting to learn the likely candidates 
for immortality during the jazz era. The popular numbers 
include What’ll I do, Horsey, keep your tail up, Coal Black 
Mammy and My sweetie went away. 

Jack Payne has got out of the rut on Rex 8455 (1s.) and gives 
an unusual selection, which I recommend. As was to be 
expected, he introduces a few bars of Love is the sweetest 
thing! Further selections come from Billy Reid and Scott 
Wood, respectively on Panachord 25718 and Regal-Zonophone 
MR1659, both at a shilling, while on Regal-Zonophone 
MR1685 (1s.) Robert Walker with chorus and orchestra sings 
Let us sing unto Their Majesties, the new song written for the 
occasion by Maurice and Kennedy, backed by The Veteran’s 
Song by Weatherly and Adams. Here surely is something for 
everybody, but whatever your choice, on no account forget the 
two magnificent scrapbook records. I hope in time that we shall 
have many more of these. God Save the King ! R. W. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

*Société des Concerts du Conservatoire Orchestra, conducted 
by Piero Coppola : Symphony in B flat, Op. 20 (Chausson). 
H.M.V. DB4953—56 (four 12in., 24s.). 

Reading again, the other day, Arthur Elson’s ‘‘ Modern 
Composers of Europe,’’ which was published in 1909, I was 
struck by the number of composers whose names, or works, 
or both, were unknown to me and yet who were said to have 
written masterpieces, or, at least, music received with unani- 
mous praise by critics and public. One would fare badly at an 
examination in having to give an account of Hausegger’s 
Barbarossa, Gilson’s Francesa da Rimini, Block’s Herbergs- 
prinses, Tinel’s Franciscus, or Bungert’s hexalogy of operas 
on the Homeric epics! All these works are warmly eulogised 
by Elson, and in the chapter on the Frenchmen of to-day— 
which is now yesterday—he speaks of Chausson as one who 
might have hoped for everything had his life not been cut 
short at forty-four by a bicycle accident. 


The symphony he calls noble, the symphonic poem 
Viviane beautiful, the opera Le .Roi d’Arthus great. 

But which one of us knows anything of Chausson’s music 
other than the Poéme for violin and orchestra and the so- 
called ‘‘ Concert’ for piano and string quartet, issued by 
H.M.V., and a few songs, among which I recall a recording 
by Melba of Le temps des lilas. 

With more than ordinary interest, therefore, I opened the 
parcel containing the records and score of the “noble” 
symphony : wondering if, indeed, any great symphony could 
come out of France. 

It was encouraging to see from the score that the composer 
had confined himself to three movements instead of four : 
prejudice, perhaps, leading me to doubt Chausson could have 
stayed the longer course any better than his master Franck. 

Like Franck, Chausson has used “‘cyclic’’ form: and the 
long opening tune, which is reducible to three main sections, 
gives birth to all the thematic material of the symphony. 
The tune is quoted in full in the album synopsis. 

In the short introduction to the first movement, Wagnerian 
influence is already patent in the instrumentation and can be 
traced at many other points. But when one has allowed for 
this, and the less obvious influence of Franck, there remains 
the working of a powerful and original mind. 

The melancholy, even sombre, cast of the introduction gives 
place, when the time quickens, to an altogether livelier mood 
which is maintained until the fine dramatic end of the move- 
ment. Chausson’s orchestration, extraordinarily sure and 
effective, is far removed from the organ-like methods of 
Franck. He thinks orchestrally and has an individual way 
of presenting his tunes. For example, the main tune of this 
movement, derived from the germinating theme of the intro- 
duction, is first heard on the horn and bassoon against string 
tremolos. The slow movement wears the aspect of a funeral 
march. The curious resemblance to Grieg’s ‘‘ Death of Ase ”’ 
is felt only in the melodic outline of the opening tune and not 
at all in its rich harmonisation. Exceedingly beautiful, also, 


is the little phrase for English horn and ’cello against divided 
strings which serves as a second subject. The noble climax of 
the movement contains some splendid writing for the brass, 
full-blooded but entirely without bombast. 

In the last movement, which contains no element of the 
scherzo—this has appeared in the first movement—the com- 
poser has the difficult task of gathering up and welding 
together the many strands of melody in his initial theme. 
It is done brilliantly and with superb dramatic power. One 
exquisite piece of orchestration, which occurs about three’ 
and a quarter way through side 6, just after a chorale-like 
version, on the full orchestra, of one of the chief tunes—in 
which one may detect the voice of Hagen—should not pass 
unnoticed. The oboe plays a rhythmically altered and lyrical 
version of the tune so forcibly given out before, against a 
background of two flutes trilling and a skilfully devised 
string accompaniment. At long last, but without a super- 
fluous bar in the working out, the violins, and then the full 
orchestra, sing out the leit-motiv of the whole symphony, now 
full of joyous fervour. This symphony, it seems to me, 
substantiates Chausson’s claim to be regarded as something 
more than a minor composer. I should expect to find him at 
his greatest in his opera and theatre music—only the outrageous 
price of music published in France will prevent me immediately 
purchasing the score of Le Roi d’Arthus—but I assure my 
readers that the symphony will provide them with a thrilling 
musical experience. 

The work is given with what I take to be complete under- 
standing by Piero Coppola, and the recording, while a little 
lacking in body, is very satisfactory. 


*Colonne Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Paul Paray: 
A Night on a Bare Mountain (Moussorgsky). Columbia 
LX384 (one 12in., 6s.). 

In his interesting book on Moussorgsky, Mr. Calvocoressi 
points out that the ‘‘ picturesqueness of the ‘ Night on the 
Bare Mountain,’ as in all Russian symphonic poems, is caused 
essentially by the quality of the themes and the tonal and 
rhythmic atmosphere. It is not a picturesqueness of arrange- 
ment, like that of the Witches’ Sabbath in the Fantastic 
Symphony.”’ The Russians seem more capable of producing 
‘*‘ atmosphere ” than any other people one knows. Who will 
ever forget the astonishing acting of the crowd in Moussorgsky’s 
own “‘ Boris Godounov ’’—one of the greatest operas of all time. 
It was not acting, it was life. And in any Russian vocal 
record—for instance, those enchanting Gipsy Songs made by 
Rosing with Olga Alexeeva and Chorus (Parlo. E11264)—the 
‘‘atmosphere”’ is unmistakably there. I can recall dozens of 
instances in Tchekof’s great play The Cherry Orchard, in 
Moussorgsky’s Boris or Khovantchina, in the earlier perform- 
ances of the Chauve Souris that, though witnessed long ago, 
still live more vividly in my memory than any other artistic 
experience. 

One would like to know how much Rimsky-Korsakoff 
‘“‘ refined ’’ (in this case with the composer’s permission) the 
orchestration of this piece. 

It remains, anyway, a tremendously exciting piece of 
orchestral writing, and is almost free from the Russian com- 
poser’s besetting vice of repetition. 

I quote Mr. Calvocoressi’s version of the story which gives 
the work its title. ‘‘ Subterranean sounds of supernatural 
voices. Appearance of the spirits of darkness, followed by 
that of the god Chernobog. Glorification of Chernobog and 
celebration of the Black Mass. The Sabbath Revels. At 
the height of the orgies, the bell of the little village church 
sounding in the distance disperses the spirits of darkness. 
Daybreak.” 
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In comparison to this music Berlioz’ Witches’ Sabbath 
seems like a meeting of the Salvation Army ! For Moussorgsky 
has written music that sounds really and frighteningly evil. 
After the furious bacchanalian orgies of these evil spirits, 
which reach a tremendous climax on the second side of this 
record, it is with relief that one hears the little Christian bell 
of the church which has power to disperse the legions of the 
Evil One. The lovely peaceful end, descriptive of the dawn, 
is deeply moving. 

The recording is splendid, particularly of the heavy brass, 
and the interpretation more than adequate. A thrilling 
record. 


The Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris, conducted by Albert Wolff: 
Symphony in G minor, Op. 42 (Roussel). Decca-Polydor 
CA8199—8201 (three 12in., 12s.). 

Chausson deserted the law for music when he was twenty- 
five, Roussel the navy for the same art at the same age. But 
whereas the law could provide no inspirational material for 
Chausson, Roussel was able to make use of the experiences and 
sensations gathered in long cruises under Eastern skies. He 
is a composer whose music is probably less known here than 
that of Chausson. I cannot say, being without opportunity 
to consult the French catalogues, how much of it may have 
been recorded in France, and I only know of the existence of a 
recording of the ballet Le Festin d’Araignée. 

This is said not to be characteristic of a man whose “‘ indi- 
viduality is extraordinarily marked,’’ but the music of the 
symphony was “of such power and audacity that it dis- 
concerted many of the composer’s friends but finally won their 
applause as a true masterpiece.” 

The writer of the article on Roussel, Dr. Henri Pruniéres, 
from which I have just quoted, describes the composer as 
a poet and a pantheist. ‘‘He seizes the multiple and 
mysterious echoes which nature evokes in the human soul and 
clothes them in the magic of music. His temperament is 
sincere, virile, sometimes harsh, but never ascetic; on the 
contrary it is distinctly sensuous. But it is a straightforward 
sensuousness that is robust and healthy. He loves beauty of 
line, harmony of rhythm, life and teeming Nature. ... ” 

However this may be in other works of Roussel—he has 
composed some very interesting chamber music—there is 
little of the poet and no beauty of line in the symphony, 
which owes much to Stravinsky, though the other qualities, 
particularly a harsh and sensuous virility, are present. 

I do not perceive in the music the angry passions of a howling 
mob, as Dr. Pruniéres appears to do, but rather the peregrina- 
tions of a sailor on a rattling good shore leave. The pro- 
gramme element in the music is so strong that one’s imagina- 
tion takes wings perhaps rather too easily. I merely record, 
for what they are worth, the first impressions that this oddly 
fascinating music has made upon me. 


First Movement. Allegro Vivo. 


As befits one who studied composition under D’Indy, 
Roussel uses “ cyclic form” but, generally speaking, the 
lay-out of his music presents no formal difficulties to the 
listener. ‘‘ Cyclic form,” as I have said elsewhere, may well 
be disregarded for all the significance it has. 

It is the long sprawling tune (in triple time) and its pounding 
rhythmic accompaniment, the perverse harmonies, that at 
once make one sit up and take notice. The atmosphere is 
that of a garish dance hall in a rather dubious quarter of—- 
shall we say—a near-Eastern town. 

A certain exotic beauty, a momentary, if uneasy, restful- 
ness pervades the second subject (flute solo), but we are soon 
back at the insistent rhythm of the opening bars. (The music 
often suggests that other bars, too, are open!) Roussel’s 
use of the orchestral palette is rather like that of a child 
allowed to work its own sweet will with a box of paints. 
The texture of the music is consistently thick; and the colour- 
ing is laid on in a manner which Van Gogh would have appre- 
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ciated ; though without his sense of order. Naturally the 
composer’s percussion department includes almost everything 
that will make a noise. His violent use of this and the brass 
lead to an exciting climax in which horns, trumpets, and tubas 
leap out of the melée of sound. Follows a lilting waltz-like 
tune and a reference to the second subject : then the recapitula- 
tion with the wood-winds alone undertaking what the strings 
had been given before. The end is a riot of sound. 


Second Movement. Adagio. 


Out of the dance hall into the burdened air of the desert 
that closely encircles the town. Some fine contrapuntal 
string writing. Eastern inspiration is clearly present in the 
ingeniously scored section marked Andante which leads to 
an odd fugue, starting on the flutes in quicker time, at the 
culminating point of which the violins give out the opening 
tune. These three sections occurring in no more than seven 
pages of the miniature score show how restless the music is. 

The mellower phrases which end the first record of this 
movement are cheated by the slow and sinister chords that 
begin the next side, the prelude to a big work up to the main 
theme, which, reaching its climax, gives place to a beautiful 
violin solo to end the movement. 


Third Movement. Vivace. 

Back in the dance hall. A three-bar phrase, obviously 
rhythmical, furnishes the composer with the chief melodic 
idea of this lively, noisy, coarse-fibred Scherzo, which clearly 
owes its inspiration to the Fair Scene in ‘ Petrouschka.” 
It is a pity that the close of the movement is so ineffective : 
it peters out as if the composer had got tired of it. 


Fourth Movement. 


This movement, in loose rondo-form, opens with some 
unexpectedly delicate writing for the wood-winds into which 
strings and brass obtrude vulgarly all too soon. But some of 
those fauns, whose woodland gambols Roussel is said to be 
apt in portraying, seem to be sporting in the music now and 
again with charming effect. There is a moonlit coolness in the 
lovely duet for solo violin and solo clarinet which is in progress 
as this side ends. Then we return to the opening tune, on 
flute and celesta, the music rapidly growing in animation. 
Kettledrum, cymbals and the rest of the percussion, with 
chordal writing for the brass, bring a military tone into the 
music. The final Allegro Molto is simply a rhythmically 
altered version of the rondo tune, leading to the threefold 
emphatic iteration of a phrase implicit at the opening of the 
second movement and here followed by tongueing on the 
trumpets and whopping discords on trombones, tuba and 
lower wood-winds, with ample help from the percussion! 
The third time the discords are resolved into the keynote of 
the symphony, spread over the orchestra. 

So ends this, in a sense, highly original symphony. As far as 
one can judge, it is played exceedingly well and is well re- 
corded. By reason of the thickness of the writing, it cannot 
be an easy work to make clear. 

Congratulations are due both to H.M.V. and to Decca- 
Polydor for giving us, in one month, two pieces of music 
virtually unknown here. 

It is hoped that music-lovers whose tastes are eclectic will 
not fail to hear this recording. The First Movement and 
Scherzo are on one record and form a good sample of an 
exhilarating sojourn in sailor-town. 
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Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Angelo Albergoni: 
Overture to Tancredi (Rossini): Overture to La Gazza 
Ladra (Rossini). Parlophone E11273—4 (two 12in., 8s.). 

Next week at Covent Garden the curtain will rise on the 
first opera of the little Rossini festival, La Cenerentola. 
The many of-us who cannot be there would, I feel certain, 
welcome recordings of some of the arias and concerted 
pieces—especially the latter—from the Rossini operas. 
I am sorry that the Parlophone Company, from whom in the 
past, and too infrequently now, we have had some admirable 
operatic records, did not think of this as Mme. Supervia is 
on their catalogue and has made a fine record of the Aria 
and Rondo Finale from La Cenerentola (R20140). Perhaps 
they have some surprises in store, and these two excellent 
records of overtures already on the catalogues are merely a 
foretaste of future delights. 

There seems to be, for instance, no record of Di tanti 
palpiti, the famous aria from Tancredi, which, with the 
overture, borrowed from another opera, La Pietra del 
Paragone, aroused such enthusiasm at the first performance 
in Venice. 

It is credibly reported that the two drum rolls with which 
the overture to the Thieving Magpie opens so “‘scandalised 
a certain music student of conservative tastes that he 
seriously thought of assassinating the composer’! Assuredly 
we are proof against such shocks! 

Mr. Francis Toye, whose most entertaining book on Rossini, 
from which I have just quoted, everyone interested in opera 
should read, considers this overture Rossini’s best after 
William Tell. 

The delicious tune in Part II, if a fair sample, certainly 
makes one long to see the opera. 

A. R. 


LIGHT ORCHESTRAL 


Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, conducted by Montagu 
Birch : Intermezzo Pizzicato (strings) (Montagu Birch) and 
Crocus Time—-Serenade for Strings (T. de la Riviere), 
conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey. Columbia DB1531 (one 
10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Delibes has walked off with the honours for a Pizzicato, 
and any other is bound to suffer by comparison. This is a 
pleasant piece of musical confectionery, though lacking in the 
little subtle touches that relieve the plucking of the strings in 
Delibes’ work, and it is fortunately not long enough to become 
irritating. It was, however, a pity to choose a piece for the 
reverse which has the strings playing again pizzicato through- 
out, although the monotony is somewhat relieved by ‘cello 
counter-tunes and the use of the celesta. 

The recording, done in the Pavilion, Bournemouth, is 
large as life. 


Grand Symphony Orchestra: Voice of the Bells (Luigini). 
Parlophone R2057 (one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 

The Luigini, I presume, of Egyptian Ballet fame. Good 
light music is admittedly hard to write, but surely it need 
not be of such excessive dullness as this piece. Not all the 
luscious string-tone in the world could save it. The recording 
is a good deal better than the music deserves. 


Light Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Haydn Wood: 
May Day Overture (Haydn Wood). H.M.V. BS8310 
(one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 

This overture—which has no political significance—is an 
excellent specimen of Haydn Wood’s gift for writing successful 
light music. He is unpretentious, handles the orchestra 
sensitively, and can turn a shapely phrase. The little work 
contains two well-contrasted sections. It is beautifully played 
and recorded. 

A. R. 
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Billy Mayerl (pianoforte) : Preludes in E minor (No. 4), B minor 
(No. 6), C minor (No. 20), Op. 28 (Chopin), and Prelude 
in C s minor (Rachmaninoff). Columbia DX682 
(one 12in., 4s.). 


No doubt there are plenty of people who would be drawn 
to a concert to hear someone playing on the ‘‘ world’s largest 
grand piano ”’ just as, Sir Thomas Beecham once suggested, 
crowds would gather to see an elephant sitting on top of the 
Nelson column ! 

But the point is gone when the huge Challen piano cannot be 
seen and all one hears is rather flatulent tone, coupled to 
Chopin, played in the most pedestrian way it is possible to 
imagine. 

Mr. Mayer! is hardly more successful in his rendering of the 
Rachmaninoff except that he has a chance, and takes it, 
to make more noise. 


The record, being neither sensational nor artistic, can only 
be called an uninteresting failure. 


Harriet Cohen (pianoforte) : Choral Prelude—Sanctify us with 
Thy ess and Choral Prelude—Beloved Jesus (Bacl). 
Columbia DB1533 (one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 


‘**Sanctify (more usually ‘‘ Mortify’’) us with thy goodness ” 


(‘grace’) is a lovely chorale-setting in the same vein as 
Jesu, joy of man’s desiring: and is nearly as much played 
by Bach-minded pianists as its more famous companion. 
The chorale forms the last number of the church cantata 
** Jesus Nahm zu dich die Zwélfe ’’ (No. 22) and is written for 
a four-part chorus with oboe and strings accompaniment. 

The dance-like figure, expressive of the joy of sanctification, 
grave as a dance of angels in Fra Angelico’s pictures of 
Paradise, continues uninterruptedly to the end, but through 
it travels clearly the melody of the chorale. 

** Beloved Jesus’”’ (Liebster Jesu wir sind hier) is one of the 
four organ settings of this beautiful chorale made by Bach 
and will be found in the first volume of the Novello edition of 
the Miscellaneous Chorale Preludes (XVIII). It is no less 
tenderly beautiful than its companions in the Little Organ 
Book. 

Harriet Cohen’s arrangements and playing are entirely 
satisfying. One feels she really loves Bach and so gives the 
right feeling of intimacy to music the spirit of which dies if 
it is tricked out with “‘ effects.”” The recording is good. 


*Dushkin (violin) and Stravinsky (piano): Air du Rossignol and 
Marche Chinoise (Stravinsky). Columbia LX383 (one 
. 12in., 6s.). 


I was present at the first performance of Stravinsky's 
Le Rossignol given during one of the great and unfor- 
gettable Beecham seasons of Russian opera and ballet in 
London. The work underwent revision, I believe, after the 
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composer had finished the “‘ Rite of Spring ’’ and then turned 
from an opera into a ballet; but I speak under correction. 

This song is that of the mechanical bird, the sham 
artist, which the Emperor preferred to the nightingale, the 
genuine artist, in the Hans Andersen fairy tale upon which 
the work is founded. And yet, as the music progresses from 
its curious opening, in which one is conscious of the imperfect 
functioning of the mechanism and the sophistication of this 
artificial songster whose roulades sound so false, a note of 
melancholy, a sudden sincerity, informs the music—but the 
song 1s at an end. The Chinese March is rather like a muddled 
dream after seeing ‘“* Chu Chin Chow ” and eating a lobster 
supper. Towards the end the dream becomes definitely a 
nightmare ! 

This piece is a mordant commentary upon all the pseudo- 
Eastern music ever written. 

Samuel Dushkin has been for long closely associated with 
Stravinsky, and with the composer gives a really brilliant 
performance of both pieces. The recording too (a celesta 
appears with the piano in the March) is excellent. This is 
an authoritative record of undeniable fascination and it 


should be heard. 


*Stravinsky (conducting) and Eleven Players: Ragtime for 
Eleven Instruments (Stravinsky) and Piano-Rag Music 
(Stravinsky) played by the composer. Columbia LX382 
(one 12in., 6s.). 

This record is rather a damp squib. If satire, it is not 
amusing enough; if seriously intended, it is merely arid. 

Ravel did‘a much better job of this kind in his “ Five 
o'clock” from L’enfant et les sortiléges (H.M.V. D1564), 
which is really entertaining. Beethoven once wrote a Rondo 
expressing rage over a lost penny, Strauss depicted the bathing 
of a baby. This may have amused them, but only bores us. 


I expect it was fun to score the ‘“‘ Ragtime for eleven instru- 
ments’; but it is dreary work listening to it, except as a 
stage in the composer’s progress. 

The eleven instruments are cymbalum, a dulcimer, violin, 
viola, double bass, flute, clarinet, trumpet, horn, trombone, 
percussion : the composer conducts. 


Arthur Rubinstein (pianoforte): Toccata in C major (Bach, 
arr. Busoni). H.M.V. DB2421-2 (two 12in., 12s.). 

To transcribe or not to transcribe—that is the question. 

Schweitzer has no doubt that ‘“ Bach, who was himself 
passionately devoted to the art of transcription, would have 
been delighted with the pianoforte apostles of his organ 
gospel.”” It is also undeniable that worthy transcriptions of 
organ music have a great educative value by making available 
music that can only be infrequently heard in its original 
medium. 

But it remains true, as Mr. de Brisay says in his excellent 
book ‘The Organ and its Music,” that ‘‘no organist, however 
skilled, could play Bach on an organ as Mr. Harold Samuel 
plays a partita. On the other hand, strain he every nerve and 
sinew, Mr. Harold Samuel can only but feebly make effective 
a Busoni transcription of an organ work.” 

Whatever the limitations of the organ, and however far 
removed from a pure organ-style Bach’s writing was, his 
organ works were conceived for the organ and must be heard 
upon it for their proper realisation. What tempts even such 
skilled transcribers as Busoni to go astray is the desire to 
be effective at all costs. This alone can account for his 
filling up two crotchet rests in the first page of the score with 
big dominant and tonic chords and unnecessarily thickening 
many other passages. 

But, of course, there are plenty of things on the credit side. 
It is possible to, and Rubinstein does, phrase the big pedal 
solo in the Toccata more cleanly, with more rhythmic point, 
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than can be achieved upon the organ, if at the expense of 
depth of tone. The piano can more successfully preserve the 
outlines of the different parts—though this stringed instru- 
ments would do still better—and the pianist can impart a 
rhythmic swing to such a dance-like fugue as this one under 
review that no organist could ever approach, his instrument 
being incapable of strong accentuation. 

The Adagio which divides the Toccata from the Fugue is 
undoubtedly orchestral in conception. An oboe solo with the 
pedal bass on ’cellos and double-basses semi-staccato. Before 
the Fugue is reached there comes a short Grave in seven parts 
which sounds melodramatic under Mr. Rubinstein’s hands 
and out of key with the rest. 

It would be ungenerous not to praise the amazing brilliance 
with which the pianist plays this very difficult work. One 
may be exasperated, as an organist, at too frequent rubatos 
in the Toccata but one is carried away with admiration 
by the dazzling presentment of the Fugue. Those who 
buy this recording—a fine one—should assemble a number 
of pianists and organists in equal measure and start a discus- 
sion. Well, the discussion will start itself: so have a St. John 
ambulance waiting at the door! A. R 


ORGAN 


Alfred Sittard (organ): Dorian Toccata (Bach). 
Polydor PO5118 (one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 


It is unfortunate, as Mr. Harvey Grace says, that owing to 
differences between the organs of Bach’s day and ours we 
cannot carry out his directions—one of the few instances in 
which he has marked them—for the playing of the Dorian 
Toccata. (Called ‘“‘ Dorian ’’ because of the omission of the 
flat in the key signature : but nevertheless not in the Dorian 
mode, but patently in D minor.) 


Decea- 


Our Swell is deficient in diapason tone and our Choir in 
stops of sufficient power. Bach’s organ at St. Thomas’s 
Church, Leipzig, contained thirteen stops on the Positiv 
(Choir) to nine on the Oberwerk (Swell) : that at the Leipzig 
University an equal number of stops on both these manuals : 
and a certain homogeneous tone-colour united the three 
manuals. The University organ had a fine pedal department, 
as had also even the small two-manual organ at Arnstadt. 

Mr. Grace suggests that the antiphonal effect, as ‘“‘ between 
two contrasted sections of an orchestra,’’ should be secured 
by playing the Oberwerk passages on a fairly loud Great and 
those for Positiv on contrasted Swell stops of about the same 
power; manuals uncoupled and Pedal coupled to Great, 
unless so rich in telling stops as to make this unnecessary. 

Mr. Sittard, however, is able to realise the desired effect by 
a fairly general contrasted use of Swell and Choir : but the 
pedal foundation is not often as strong as one could wish. 

His playing is forthright and clear, and one can easily 
forgive him for a small splash just after the first full close and 
a too sudden accelerando in the manual passage just before the 
first trill. His crescendo at the end is good but one needs a 
‘fatter ’’ pedal tone than the gramophone can give. 

I hope this excellent organist will continue to enrich the 
recorded repertoire of Bach’s music and give us next the 
noble Fugue following upon this Toccata. 

A. R. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Hepzibah and Yehudi Menuhin (pianoforte and violin) : Sonata 
in A major (“ Kreutzer ’’), Op. 47 (Beethoven). H.M.V. 
DB2409-12 (four 12in., 24s.). 


It was inevitable that these modern young Mozarts should 
record the ‘‘ most virtuoso-like piece of chamber music in 
all Beethoven’s works.’’ Yehudi Menuhin is, of course, 
considerably further advanced towards artistic maturity than 
his sister, whose self-effacement so charmed the audience at 
their joint sonata recital in London. 

Yehudi is indisputably in the line of the really great 
violinists, but it can only be said of Hepzibah, at present, that 
she is a talented young pianist. She has also something to 
learn of the art of recording; which almost comes to mean 
a well-regulated use of the sustaining pedal. 

The slight lack of clarity on the part of the pianist and a 
balance between the two players not quite perfect cannot, 
however, obscure the wonderful unanimity of their inter- 
pretation of the music. 

Beethoven’s title-page declares the work, commissioned by 
an eccentric mulatto violinist named Bridgetower, to be 
written ‘‘in a specially brilliant style,’’ and indeed brilliance 
rather than depth is the chief characteristic of the music. 
Yehudi Menuhin’s fine musical feeling ensures that no chance 
for expressive effect goes by. There is a good example of this 
on side 3 where the join on to the final statement of the presto 
is made beautifully significant. 


Another lovely piece of playing by both artists is the 
delicious outburst of high spirits at the beginning of side 2 
which might indeed have caused Beethoven to jump up from 
his seat with pleasure, fling his arms round them, and say, 
“‘ once more ”’ ; as Bridgetower reported him to have done the 
first time they played the sonata together. Outstanding also 
is the playing of the last two variations of the slow movement 
and the swirling finale is given with infectious enjoyment. 

This recording will undoubtedly give much pleasure and 
I look forward to hearing the Menuhins in their next recording, 
which I hope will be more off the beaten track. 

A. R. 





By FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE (F#) 


THE CARDINAL’S NIECE 


(The Story of Marie Mancini) (10/6) 
(already in its second edition) 


“Mrs. Compton Mackenzie’s book is popular in type ... but it 
s a da biography, and it is attractively written.”’—‘ The Times Literary 
su jement.”” 
his is. a delightful book about an obviously delightful, dangerous 
ews Chronicle.” 
“More. fal of colour than most novels, and deserves a popular 
success.’’—Douglas Goldring in “‘ Liverpool Post.” 
“Told with a fine sense of Marie’s character, and with a nice attention 
the bizarre and brilliant background.”—Edward Shanks in the “ Sunday 
imes.”” 
“The book is rich in historical value and reveals much care in 
research.” —‘ Sunday Mercury,” Birmingham. 
“A brilliant biography.” —“ Bristol Evening Post.” 


SECKER, 6 St. John’s St., Adelphi, Strand 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano) with orchestru.— 
Amici, in ogni evento from L’Italiana in Algeri (Rossini) : 
sung in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon RO20274 (10in., 4s.). 
Also, with EDERLE, SCATTOLA, BETTONTI and orchestra, 
Per lui che adoro from L’Italiana in Algeri (Rossini) and, 
with VINCENZO BETTONI (bass) and orchestra, Signore, 
una parola from La Cenerentola (Rossini); sung in 
Italian. Parlophone-Odeon R20273 (12in., 6s.). 


The comic opera L’Italiana in Algeri was produced with 
great success at Venice in 1813, when Rossini was only twenty- 
one years old. It was revived on the Continent a year or two 
ago and will be given at Covent Garden one or two weeks 
after this notice is published. Always willing to oblige, the 
Parlophone Company issue in advance of this revival two 
extracts with which to whet our appetites. 


The work as a whole is farcical in character and full of 
gaiety and high spirits. This is not reflected in the items here 
recorded. Amici, in ogni evento is in quite a serious vein, with 
its references to La Patria, honour and duty. It opens with a 
fairly long recitative and this is followed by an aria which is, 
for Rossini, almost plain and unadorned, until the tempo 
quickens towards its close and the composer decides to try 
and make up for lost ground. Once more Mme. Supervia 
demonstrates her remarkable ability to sing Rossini’s music ; 
the fluency with which she fires off the rapid finale, with strict 
observance of rhythm and tempo, and the clean, decisive 
manner in which she delivers the opening phrases, are both 
equally admirable. 

Apparently Per lui che adoro is equally serious, but I must 
frankly admit that I am left guessing at its precise significance 
until I see the opera or the score. ‘‘ For the one whom I 
adore, make me more beautiful, mother of love” the lady 
begins ; this evidently accounts for the English sub-title, 
Venus, I languish, on the record. It is a simple, tuneful little 
song, and one might easily suppose it had been written by 
Bellini; but why on earth it suddenly blossoms forth into 
what I can only imagine to be a humorous quartet is so far 
beyond me. 


My copy of the excerpt from La Cenerentola seems to have 
suffered in the Easter rush ; I therefore content myself with 
noting that it is the duet in which Cinderella pleads in vain 
to that old rascal Don Magnifico to take her to the prince’s 
ball. 


NINO EDERLE (tenor) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Dr. Weissmann: Spirito Gentil from La Favorita 
(Donizetti) and Ecco ridente in cielo from The Barber 
of Seville (Rossini) ; sung in Italian. Parlophone E11276 
(12in., 4s.). 

Judging from this record, Nino Ederle does not possess « 
powerful voice nor one of a particularly rich quality ; but his 
tone is quite agreeable and with certain reservations he .uses 
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1935, the year of Their Majesties’ Jubilee, marks yet another im- 
portant milestone in gramophone history. This year sees the coming 
of age of the Decca Portable Gramophone. 21 years ago Decca 
introduced the first portable machine. 

To-day Decca still lead with the first really portable radiogram— 
the Decca Portrola. 

Here is a 4-valve superhet radiogram capable of receiving over 40 
stations at full strength. Carried as easily as an attache case—just plug 
it in wherever there is an electric supply. Equal in volume, range, 
selectivity and tone to the finest full-sized instruments. Available in 
five exquisite colours. 


Decca, 1-3; Brixton Road, S.W.9 





@ Robot control, ‘one knob 


does every job.’ 
@ Automatic Volume Control. 
@ 34 watts undistorted output. 
@ Automatic Pick-up Clamp 


and Radio Record Switch. 
@ All-electric. Switch for dif- G N S e 


ferent voltages. 
@ Size 17} in. x 12} in. x 7 in. A.C./D.C. Model 


@ Deferred Terms less than £1 1s. extra. 
5s. a week. 


(Prices do not apply to I.F.S.) 
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NEW COLUMBIA DANCE RECORDS 


“STAR” DANCE BANDS IN 
LATEST “STAR” DANCE HITS 


vee B.B. . BAnSE euenesraa. Directed by —, HALL. 


ALOLA 

HAPPY HUNTING "GROUND, Fox- ‘Trot* (The Redskin’ . FB1043 
Farewell) - 

MARIE LOUISE, Waltz* - . - - -) 

THERE WON’T BE ANY SPRING, Fox-Trot* (Both - —FB1044 
from ‘‘ The Flying Trapeze ’’) - - - -) 


SOMEONE TO SEW YOUR BUTTONS ON, Fox- Trot* 
JACK O’ DIAMONDS, Pox- Trot (Both from * Jack o’  FB1036+ 
Diamonds **) as a A 


SOON (There'll Be Just Two of Us), Slow Fox-Trot* 
DOWN BY THE RIVER, Fox-Trot* (Both from Film :} FB1039+ 
** Mississippi *’) - - - > 


DUST OFF THAT OLD PIANNA, Quick Step* (Ons ) 
Ss 


uzanna, Dust Off That Old Pianna)- - - ‘eB 
HOME AGAIN, Fox-Trot* - - - a 10407 


CARROLL GIBBONS and the SAVOY HOTEL ORPHEANS. 
RHYTHM OF THE RAIN, Fox- Trot? (From Fim ° ‘* The , 
Man from Folies Bergere ’ ) - ; FBI 042 
GETTING AROUND AND ABOUT, Fox- -Trot* - 


PUT ON AN OLD PAIR OF SHOES, ven: ‘Tree? - - 1FB1045 
SO RED THE ROSE, Fox-Trot* - - - 
ONE LITTLE MOMENT, Fox-Trot* - - \FB1046 
ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE HILL, Fox- Trot* - 


GERALDO and HIS ORCHESTRA (see under ‘‘ Glamorous 


Night,’’ opposite). 
GERALDO and HIS SWEET MUSIC. 
WITH ALL MY HEART AND SOUL, Fox-Trot* - FB1047 
A BEGGAR WHO’SIN LOVE CAN BEAKING, Fox- Trot* 


GERALDO and HIS ACCORDEON BAND. 


ANDALUSIA, 6/8 One Step* - - - FB1048 
LADY, SING YOUR GIPSY SONG, Fox- -Trot* - - 
STREET IN OLD SEVILLE, Tango Fox- ‘Teete - - FB1049 
ACCORDEON CORA, Comedy Waltz* - - 


IRVING AARONSON and HIS COMMANDERS. 
aa WALK, Fox-Trot* (From Film “ Flirtation 
) ss a ° = e > ‘ . 





DEBROY SOMERS BAND (see also under ** Glamor- 


ous Night ’’ opposite). | 
MR. & MRS. IS THE NAME, Fox-Trot* (From | Film 
** Flirtation Walk °’) 


SHE WORE A LITTLE JACKET OF BLUE, Fox-Trot* j 


HENRY KING and HIS ORCHESTRA. oo 
SO CLOSE TO THE FOREST, Fox-Trot* - - - 


- FB1051 


HARRY ROSENTHAL and HIS ORCHESTRA. 
MY HEART IS AN OPEN BOOK, Fox-Trot* - 
LET ME SING YOU TO SLEEP WITH A LOVE SONG, FBI 052 
Waltz* (Both from Film ‘“* Love in Bloom "’) - 


PAUL PENDARVIS and HIS ORCHESTRA. 
A a og = Ps a so, veu- Trot? Grom 
eee oe aie ’ | FBr0s0 


BENNY GOODMAN and HIS ORCHESTRA. 
CLOUDS, Fox-Trot* ~ ~ 


(* With Vocal Chorus.) (t atone: Issued.) 


ALL 1! 6 EACH 


Prices not valid in Irish Free State. 








e Western)... (This record has the “ Old Se 


STANDARD RECORDING 


Sir DAN GODFREY Conducting the BOURNEM 
DB1531 (2/6) MUNICIPAL ORCHE 


CROCUS TIME—Serenade for Strings (7. de la Riviere). 
INTERMEZZO PIZZICATO (Strings) (Montague Birch). 


Bournemouth weeny Orchestra’s strings are among the finest 
world. These pieces show them off to perfection. 


The B.B.C. MILITARY BAND. Conducted 
DB1537 (2/6). WALTON O’DONK 
VANITY FAIR—Overture (Percy E. Fletcher). Two Sides. 


Percy Fletcher’s most popular overture—a broadcast favourite 
famous B.B.C. Military Band. 


HAROLD WILLIAMS, Baritone. With Orch 
DB1536 (2/6) 


WHEN THE CHILDREN SAY THEIR PRAYERS. 
SHIPMATES O’ MINE. 


“ When the Chi'dren say their Prayers ’’ is Harold Williams’ ma 
he has poured his whole heart into this delightful new song; it 
one of the most discussed records of the month. 


HARRIET COH 
(Pianoforte 


CHORAL PRELUDE (Bach 
Coh en)\—Beloved Jesus: and 
Us With Thy Goodness. 

DB1533 

Miss Cohen is one of the greatest 

of Bach in the world, and the new 


brings out fresh beauties in her 
and in piano tone. 



























The B.B.C. DANCE ORCHESTRA. Directed b 
HALL. With REGINALD FORESYTHE at thee 
DX683 (4/-) 

SOUTHERN HOLIDAY (A Phantasy of Negro Moods) | 

Foresythe). Two sides. 


This work of Reginald Foresythe’s was played in U.S.A. during 
visit there, and was a sensation. It is the most striking exam 
New Music yet issued. Note that Foresythe himself is at the p 


4 


Iss 
Soo! 


**GLAMOROUS NIGHT” Bei 


First Records of Drury Lane’s * 
New Musical Success. 


GLAMOROUS NIGHT—Selection. 


Two Sides. (1) Introduction: Her Majesty Militza; Shine 
My Dreams; The Girl I Knew ; Fold Your Wings. (2)— 
Gipsy Played: Far Awa be Shant Town; Glamorous 

DEBROY SOMERS BAN With Vocal Chorus. )DX6f 


GLAMOROUS NIGHT— ‘Dance. 
Waltz Cptnodaang Fold Your Wings). Far Away In Shi 

Slow Fox-Tro' 
GERALDO and Hits ORCHESTRA. With Vocal Chorus. 


FB108 


The “‘ Old School Tie’’ Favow 
Founders 
New Record 


WE'RE FRIGHTFULLY B.B.C. At 
KEEPING UP THE OLD TRA 







The Western Brothers have founded 4 
Chief Cads and herejgive some more of 


Complete May Supple- 
ment post free: 
Columbia, Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E.C.A 


Tie” humour. A riot of a record. 


Colum 
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STRAVINSKY Himself Graz 





1 His Famous SRAG TIME 
. FOR ELEVEN INSTRUMENTS7 


Two exceptional gems for Collectors this month are the two strikingly contrasted records 
, in which Stravinsky conducts his own works: 


MARCHE CHINOISE FOR PIANO AND RAG TIME FOR ELEVEN INSTRUMENTS 


VIOLIN (1. Stravinsky—S. Dushkin). (Igor Stravinsky). 

IGOR STRAVINSKY (Pianoforte) and SAMUEL RACZ (Cymbalum), CHARMY (Violin), GINOT 
asta DUSHKIN (Violin). (Viola), JUSTE (Double Bass), LAVAILLOTTE 
it DU ROSSIGNO 0 aeuine die. (Cun porter ae oy 

AIR (Horn) rombone), EL 

PIANO ae. aan R VIOLIN AND (Percussion). Conducted by IGOR STRAVINSKY 


SAMUEL DUS ficIN (Violin) and nd IGOR STRAVIN- PIANO RAG MUSIC (Jor Stravinsky). LX382 
SKY (Pianoforte). LX383 (6/-) Pianoforte Solo by IGOR STRAVINSKY (6/-) 


These recordings will gratify the demands of those who heard Stravinsky and Dushkin during their recent 
successful tour. Stravinsky’s “Rag Time ” is a classic in striking contrast to his other works. 












Stravinsky—Photo : Lipnitzki 


POPULAR MUSIC 


LBERT SANDLER and HIS ORCHESTRA. 
DB1532 (2/6) 


ANOTHER COLLECTOR'S’ GEM THIS MONTH IS: 


Ppl A NIGHT ON A BARE MOUNTAIN (Une Nuit sur le 
on oad ai A SOY. SOLDIER Mont Chauve) (Moussorgsky). Two Sides. 
og a P ® COLONNE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (of Paris). Conducted by 
nee Fairfax popularised ‘“‘ For Love Alone” and his record, issued PAUL PARAY. LX384 (6/-) 
st month, carried it into thousands of homes. To those who admire it 
n instrumental form, Sandler is the ideal exponent. This alluring composition dealing with a night of§fBlack Magic was the 
outcome of eight years intensive study. It enchants the listener by its 


ARROLL GIBBONS and HARRY JACOBSON. Piano- bizarre instrumentation. 


DB1534 (2/6). forte Duets. With Vocal Chorus. 


HE MAN FROM FOLIES BERGERE—Film Songs Medley. 
Aurevoirl’amour ; Rhythm ofthe Rain (Vocal) ; Singing a Happy Song. 








POPULAR MUSIC— continued. 


LES ALLEN, Baritone. With HIS MELODY FOUR, 
















ISSISSIPPI—Film Songs Medley. 

P Soon; It’s Easy to Remember (Vocal) ; Down by the River. DB1529 (2/6) 
arroll Gibbons and his one-time piano partner in the Savoy Orpheans OLD Ale pe. 
ve produced a brilliant pair of film medleys. HOME AGAIN 


DB1540 (2/6) 
AN EARFUL OF MUSIC (Introducing ‘‘ Okay Toots *’). 
WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN (Both from Film ‘“ Kid Millions *’). 


Les Allen’s “‘fan”’ mail contained requests for these “ Kid Millions ’’ 
numbers, with which he has been delighting his vaudeville audiences. 


LAYTON AND JOHNSTONE, Duettists. 

DB1530 (2/6). 
BLUE MOON. 
DAMES (From Film ‘** Dames "’). 
Layton and Johnstone apo ps to delight audiences all over the country. 
Their art is as enjoyable and fresh as ever to their old admirers, while to 
new enthusiasts their latest successes are eagerly anticipated, alike on the 
platform and on Columbia. 


IDNEY TORCH. Cinema Organ Solos. 
DB1535 (2/6) 


BUGLE CALL RAG. 
ELFTH STREET RAG. 


e Rhythm Man of the Organ does it again! These famous old jazz 
} assics are sheer excitement the way Torch plays them. 


UTH ETTING, Vocal Solos. With Orchestra. 
DB1539 (2/6) 

RCH WINDS AND APRIL SHOWERS. 

HINGS MIGHT HAVE BEEN SO DIFF’RENT. 


merica’s singer of personality in brand new hits that will shortly be all 
e rage. 


‘ 


WESTERN BROTHERS BILLY MAYERL PLAYS ON THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


ds’ Club’’ GRAND PIANO. 
“,... amazing tone, wonderful quality ...a unique piano recording not 
-" ’ likely to be equalied.’’ 
George PRELUDE IN C SHARP MINOR (Rachmaninoff). 
: THREE PRELUDES (Chopin, Op. 28). (a) E minor, No. 4; (6) B minor, No. 6; (c) C minor, No. 20, 
(4/-) DX682 il ) 





ey are 


What would you expect from the largest piano in the world ? Marvellous volume and tone—a 
School a tou -* maninoff Prelude. 


— record. get it in the py ny Rach: This instrument, eleven feet tong 
and big mB one ton, was designed for the British Industries Fair, and Billy Mayer! gives you a re: 
mighty t. 
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CHARLIE KUNZ 


now records his Famous 


SILVER JUBILEE SOUVENIR RECORD 


with Special Pictorial Label 
JACK PAYNE AND HIS BAND 





QQ ae em ee Oe eK le ee a ee ee ee oe 


hi we Lo 


Piano Medleys 


8455 pense CELEBRATION SELECTION (with Vocal Choruses) 
rts 1 and 2. ‘Say it with Music.” ‘‘ Coronation Day,” “ Song d’ 


Exclusively on 
REX RECORDS 


Charlie Kunz Piano Medley 
No. R.1 
Parts 1 and 2: “ I've got an invitation 
to a Dance,” “ Blue Moon,” “ Easter 
Parade,” “‘ Dancing with my Shadow,” 
“June in January,” “ What a lictle 
Moonlight can do.” 


No. 8453 


Charlie Kunz Piano Medley 
No. R.2 
Parts 1 and 2: ‘“ Charmaine,” 
__“* Sally," “ Diane,” “Sleepy Time 
Gal,” “Chloe,” “ Margie.” 


No. 8454 


HEAR WHAT YOU LIKE —WHEN YOU 


“* Everybody's doing it,” “‘ Tipperary,” “‘ Soldiers of the King,” “‘ Heartsof( 
“When Johnnie comes marching home again,” “‘ How ’ya gonna keep ‘em 
on the Farm?” “‘ Coal Black Mammy,” “ Round the Marble Arch,” “Lo 
the Sweetest Thing,” “ Here’s a Health unto his Majesty.” 


BAND OF H.M. WELSH GUARDS 


With Foster Richardson, Children’s Choir and Grand Organ 
LET US SING UNTO THEIR MAJESTIES 
LAND OF HOPE AND GLORY 





BAND OF H.M. WELSH GUARDS 


SILVER JUBILEE MEMORIES (1910-1935) 

Parts 1 and 2. “ Coronation Bells,” “ indian Music,” “‘ Royal Salute,” “} 
Grenadiers,” ‘“‘ Heiland Laddie,”’ “‘ Minuet,” “‘ Rule Britannia,” “ God 
the Prince of Wales,” “Life on the Ocean Wave,” “ Pack up your 
“© God our help in ages past,” “ First Nowell,” ‘“ Here’s a Health u 








Majesty,” “‘ God Save the King."’ (Vocalist: Foster Richardson) 


Other well-known Artistes on REX 
include: Eddie Cantor, Jay Wilbur 
and his Band, Billy Scott-Coomber, 
Pat O’Malley, Leslie Holmes, Leslie 
Sarony, Maurice Elwin, Troise and 
his Mandoliers, Anona Winn, Casani 
Club Orchestra, Phyllis Robins, etc. 


FROM ALL DEALERS AND 
MARKS & SPENCER LTD. 


Price does not apply in I.F.S, 
CRYSTALATE, 60 CITY RD., E.C.1 
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his voice with artistic skill. His fioriture in the Rossini air 
are executed with commendable neatness, and he has « taking 
diminuendo, of which he seems rather proud. His chief 
weakness is an inability to sing leguto passages consistently 
with a clean, steady vocal line. This makes his delivery of 
Spirito gentil, in particular, rather spasmodic or jerky in places ; 
and nothing less than bel canto will satisfy here. The Hcco 
ridente suffers somewhat from an overdose of artistry, which 
disturbs the tempo or rhythm ; a more straightforward style 
would really have produced a more artistic result. The singer 
set himself a formidable task. Tenors who can give faultless 
renderings of both these arias are not exactly plentiful. The 
present efforts are distinctly meritorious, despite their 
blemishes, and so T commend the record to interested readers. 


EMANUEL LIST (bass), with orchestra.—Falstaff’s Drinking 
Song from Act II of The Merry Wives of Windsor (Otto 
Nicolai) and The Wagon Rolls (Fritz Fiirst); sung in 
German. Parlophone E11275 (12in., 4s.). 

Otto Nicolai (1810-1849) is best remembered by his comic 
opera Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, which was produced 
in Berlin in 1849 only two months before its young composer 
died. It is a pity such an attractive work should be heard so 
seldom in this country. Its overture is, of course, familiar 
enough; and I hope readers are also familiar with the beautiful 
record by Lotte Schéne of Mistress Ford’s aria. Falstaff’s 
drinking song, Als Biiblein klein an der Mutter Brust, was 
written for bass and chorus ; and while in the old days the 
omission of the chorus could be understood, it is hard to find 
an adequate reason for its absence nowadays, while its inclusion 
livens up the proceedings. However, the present honest John 
survives the handicap and trolls his lay in praise of sack 
in capital fashion ; I have no hesitation in commending his 
effort. 


First’s song Der Wagen rollt is equally well rendered ; if 
I say that the title is not, I hope I shall not be torn limb from 
limb. Surely the Wagen that boasts a coachman and horn 
should be described as a coach. Superficially the song is a 
simple one of a fellow who should assuredly have been a hiker, 
for as he travels along, seated next the driver in his high seat, 
he is continually seeing something or somebody to make him 
wish he could stop—aber der Wagen rollt. I fancy, though, 
that the words have a deeper significance, for there is reference 
to a skeleton with scythe and hour-glass replacing the driver 
with his whip and horn. Time waits for no man—is that it? 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor), with orchestra.—Drunt’ in der 
Lobau (Heinrich Strecker) and Da draussen in der Wachau 


(Ernst Arnold); sung in German. 
RO20276 (10in., 4s.). 


Apparently Herr Richard has a roving eye and susceptible 
heart. One moment he tells us of his Liebchen, whom he found 
down in Lobau. Before we have time to offer congratulations, 


Parlophone-Odeon 


he is telling us of the fair-haired, rosy-cheeked, laughing-eyed ° 


Méddel who 

Hat Lippen rot wie Blut 

Und kiissen kann’s so gut, 
whom he found way out in Wachau and can never, never 
forget. Naughty man ! 


Tauber is singing what are here described as two famous 
Viennese songs. They are unexciting but very pleasant and 
tuneful ; like myself, many others will find them quite attrac- 
tive. The story of the Mddel of Wachau is in waltz time ; 
the other is not. The singing is free from annoying manner- 
isms and marked by a strong sense of style and rhythm. Of 
Tauber’s light records this is the nicest and best recorded that 
T have come across for some time. 
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HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS (baritone) with pianoforte accom- 
paniment by Franz Rupp.—The Drummer (Hugo Wolf) 
and Biterolf (Hugo Wolf); sung in German. Decca- 
Polydor DE7032 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Biterolf is a setting by Wolf of a poem by Scheffel ; Der 
Tambour (the drummer) is one of the Mérike Lieder, It 
seems almost superfluous to mention that before these songs 
can appeal to the heart they must appeal to the head, or in 
other words that knowledge and understanding of the German 
texts are essential to a just appreciation of the songs. 

Both the dauntless old crusader and the little child who would 
like to play at being a drummer-boy are treated with sym- 
pathetic understanding by the German baritone and his 
colleague at the piano ; at least, so it appears to me, though 
I hasten to disclaim any special knowledge of Wolf’s songs. 
The recording is good, but rather too loud for my taste ; 
Schlusnus is in good voice and his diction; as usual, is splendid. 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano) with orchestra.—Dreaming of 
You from the operetta Eva (Franz Lehar) and The Magic 
Song (when I think of you) (Meyer-Helmund); sung in 
jerman. Parlophone-Odeon R20275 (12in., 6s.). 

When confronted with a pair of trifles such as these, sung by 
an artist of outstanding merit, the mind instinctively recalls 
the parallel of the steam hammer put into operation to crack 
pea-nuts, and wonders whether the end achieved can justify 
the means employed. 


Take The Magic Song (das Zauberlied). Precisely how 
popular it is I do not know, but our lovely soprano is not 
the first prominent artist to record it ; de Gogorza did so a 
good many years ago. For all that, it is but an ordinary 
sentimental ballad ; and Lotte Lehmann cannot disguise this 
fact though, like the conscientious artist that she is, she 
lavishes all her art upon it. Those who really enjoy the song 
will admire this recording of it, but others will probably 
regard it as a wasted effort. 


Now for the operetta excerpt. There was talk of producing 
Eva at Daly’s just before the war broke out in 1914, but so 
far as I am aware it has never been produced in this country. 
The recording begins with a long description of the singer’s 
mother (So war meine Mutter ; schén war sie), spoken at first 
and then tenderly and lovingly phrased in song; finally it 
bursts into a beautiful, typically Viennese waltz, Wdir’ es 
auch nichts als ein Augenblick. It should certainly stir the 
hearts of many Lehar fans ; yet, although I am an admirer of 
Lehar and find myself definitely attracted by this recording, 
T cannot but regard it as a misplaced effort on Lotte Lehmann’s 
part, for it does not suit her style. 


ADELE KERN (soprano), with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Alois Melichar.— Asking my anxious heart, being 
Rosine’s air from The Barber of Seville (Rossini) ; sung 
in German. Decca-Polydor PO5119 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

There was no puzzle about Rosine’s air this time, thank 
goodness. I was certain in advance that. this would prove to 
be our old friend Una voce poco fa; and it did not take me long 
to realise that its unfamiliar English title had been derived 
from the German text, which begins Frag’ ich mein beklommnes 

Herz. 


It would be absurd to describe as a plain, straightforward 
rendering one that is so richly embroidered as this; but 
frills are not everything even with Una voce, and I had expected 
an artist with such a sense of comedy to give us a more subtle 
interpretation. However, what she does give us is very 
pleasing ; and the weak final note may be forgiven. The aria 
is quite naturaily divisible into two parts and in this fashion 
it is recorded on both sides of a small disc: an excellent plan. 
The recording is clean and bright and praises are due to 
orchestra and conductor. 
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SONGS 


Frank Titterton sings four old-fashioned ballads, words 
and music by a modern composer, Lozanne. When you have 
heard one, you have heard them all, but they are quite pretty, 
and Mr. Titterton is in good voice. ‘“ Heart’s delight!”’, 
‘* Loved one, my soul is yearning,” ‘‘ Heart of my Heart!” 
Typical phrases suggesting the age of art muslin, cosy corners, 
wool spiders and chenille monkeys. But Lozanne is on the 
right track ; ballads are here, whether we like it or not, and 
I predict a very good sale for these two discs, By Naples 
Water and Avelette (the best of the songs) : Shelmerdene and 
Zanita. (Decca F5510 and F5513). 


Any doubt one might have about this ballad business is 
dispelled by the new John Hendrik record, for Ivor Novello, 
with his sure touch on the public pulse, has composed at 
least two songs in the ballad manner for his new production at 
Drury Lane, Glamorous Nights and Shine through my Dreams. 
The words are by Christopher Hassall. (Parlo. R2058.) 

Ashmoor Burch’s jolly satisfying voice is admirably suited 
to Sanderson’s Laughing Cavalier and Leoni’s Tally Ho! 
(H.M.V. B8308.) The last sets off with the usual cheerful 
commotion of the hunt, with horns and view halloos and 
galloping rhythm, but unexpectedly the tired fox gets the best 
of it. ‘* Would I be telling them, no, not I! ”’ sings the yokel 
with a foolish grin for the enquiring huntsman. A very good 
song, splendidly sung. 

Another Sanderson song is recorded by Harold Williams, 
Shipmates o’ mine, and you must not miss his lovely inter- 
pretation of Russell’s When the children say their prayers. 
(Col. DB1536). 

An interesting late arrival is a Parlophone record of Carlos 
Gardel singing two Argentine Tango melodies, Melodia de 
Arrabal and Silencio. (R2062.) Here is the real stuff from 
the most popular figure in the Spanish-American world, who 
is soon to appear in an important Paramount picture with 
Richard Tauber and other celebrities. 


In my last notes I credited Richard Tauber with the words 
of The Singing Dream and Ernst Marischka with the music. 
It should be vice-versa. Apologies to both artists for a slip 


of the pen. Fs. 


BAND RECORDS 


Percy Fletcher is a composer of whom we do not hear as 
much as we should and I am very glad to welcome a new 


record (Col. DB1537) by the B.B.C. Wireless Military Band 


of his Vanity Fair Overture. This is what light music should 
be—bright, cheerful and tuneful, but very well constructed 
and not full of clichés. Again both playing and recording are 
of the very ‘best. I like particularly the rich sonority of this 
record. 

Communityland is the title of my only brass band record 
(Regal-Zono. MR1655). It was made at the recent Leicester 
Brass Band Festival and there are no less than 350 performers 
under the direction of Mr. C. A. Anderson. The De Montfort 
Hall possesses good recording qualities and this record conveys 
an excellent impression of a large body of instrumentalists. 
Moreover, they are kept well in hand by the conductor, by 
no means an easy task. W. A.C. 


CHORAL 


Berlin Philharmonic Choir, conducted by Prof. Siegfried Ochs — 
Soloist, Ursula van Diemen, with orchestral accompani- 
ment: Laudate Dominum (Mozart) and Ave Maria 
(“Lorelei ’’) (Mendelssohn). H.M.V. C2736 (one 12 in., 4s.). 


This setting of the psalm Laudate Dominum from the 
Vespers in C, written in 1780, is a truly exquisite piece of 
music. Its opening bars suggest the source of Gounod’s 
melody in his perversion of Bach’s first prelude of the ’48 : 
but that monstrosity is quickly erased from our minds by the 
heart-easing heauty of what fellows. 


I cannot give the performance of Ursula Diemen, a fine 
lieder singer who has recorded before, sufficient praise. Her 
lovely even tones, her artistic restraint, and the choral back- 
ground, make one of the finest, most satisfying pieces of 
recording I have listened to for a Jong time. 


Mendelssohn’s suave setting of the Ave Maria inevitably 
suffers hy comparison: but it is interesting to have this 
fragment from his unfinished opera ‘‘ Lorelei.’”? The composer 
of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’ music and ‘ Elijah ” 
certainly had an opera in him, and it is a pity that he never 
hit upon a libretto that really appealed to him. F 


Again Miss Diemen gives a beautiful performance in the 
short solo allotted to her. 


The recording is first rate. 


A. R. 


More New Needles 

Pressure on space enforces us to hold.over until next month 
a report on the new ‘ Embassy ” needles recently produced 
by the British Needle Company of ‘ Pyramid ”’ fame. 


There are two types, namely, ordinary one point per side 
needles and Radiogram needles. The former are available in 
four grades—Extra Loud, Loud, Medium and Soft—-and the 
latter are of the semi-permanent type, each needle being 
good for five sides. 


Of particular interest are the ingenious tubes in which the 
needles are packed. Broadly speaking, the idea is similar to 
the well-known Pyramid container, but besides delivering one 
needle at a time the new container has a telescopic action 
which enables the needle aperture to be closed. Moreover, the 
new package is less bulky. 


A New Marconi-Osram Valve 

The G.E.C. and Marconiphone Companies announce the 
introduction of a new valve, a double-diode-pentode. This 
will be known as the D.N.41. It is a light slope pentode, 
with similar characteristics to the recent Marconi-Osram 
N.41, combined with two screened diodes for rectification 
and A.V.C. The four-volt filament consumes 2°3 amps, the 
maximum anode and screen volts are 250, the anode dissipation 
is 8 watts, and the optimum load is 6,000 ohms. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


There is an excellent record from The Western Brothers. 
They are heard in Keeping up the old traditions and We’re 
frightfully B.B.C., which contains the best (and most 
deserved) joke at the expense of the Dominions Secretary. 
Both songs are prefaced with a story, and I am glad to 
see this revival of the long-winded story delivered with 
immense detail and ending.nowhere. I have two examples 
in my own repertory, which I must pass on to these cads. 
One of them once lasted from Turnham Green to Charing 
Cross on the District. I acclaim this the record of the 
month on the strength of these two stories alone. (Columbia 
DX685, 4s.) 


Alfredo Campoli is to be congratu- 
lated on giving us a first-class selection 
of popular music With the Classics on 
Decca K751 (2s. 6d.). The orchestra 
is not large, but highly competent, and 
the arrangement is well carried out. 
Tchaikovsky is represented with no 
less than three excerpts from the Casse 
Noisette Ballet and the March from the 
Sixth Symphony. The labels on my 
copy are incorrect. A quiet record for 
a quiet moment is that by Leslie Jeffries 
and his Orchestra at the Grand Hotel, 
Eastbourne, playing Saint-Saéns’ Le 
Cygne and Easthope Martin’s Evensong 
on Parlophone R2065 (2s. 6d.), while 
Albert Sandler and his Orchestra play 
For Love Alone and Portrait of a Toy 
Soldier on Columbia DB1532 (2s. 6d.). 
The former is by Pat Thayer, the 
composer of J travel the road, and the 
latter is by Montague Ewing, of 
“novelty ” fame. This is new ground for Mr. Sandler and he 
travels it well. 


Fe 
YY 


Foresythe in Full Dress 


[ feel that possibly Mr. Jackson would be more competent 
to deal with Columbia DX683 (4s.) than myself. It contains 
a work called Southern Holiday, sub-titled A Phantasy of 
Negro Moods, played by Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra with Reginald Foresythe at the piano. I can but 
give you my own impressions and, in passing, tell you a story. 
Years ago, aS a very young and inexperienced journalist, 
I went to the Albert Hall to hear a man who styled himself 
the Hon. Marcus Garvey, whose text was ‘‘ Africa for the 
Africans.”” The meeting had been extensively advertised, but 
a mere handful turned up and the meeting was as big a flop 
as the Mayor of Deal’s anti-Dora show. However, to enliven 
the proceedings a negress sang us Verdi’s Caro Nome. | I 
cannot remember her name, but turning up the programme the 
other day I read the words: ‘“‘ At the piano, Reginald 
Foresythe.”’ That was along time before the Serenade for a 
Wealthy Widow, which it has been said contains the essence 
of his music, hinting that Mr. Foresythe is a one-work man. 
This new record will help those interested to make up their 
minds. At first hearing, I hated it ; later I realised that there 
was a good deal to it and was fascinated ; later still I con- 
sidered it sound and fury, signifying nothing, and a mass of 
clichés. We go to press before I have time to change my mind 
again, so do hear it. The second side is mostly solo and will 
either give the game away or convince you. The fluttering 
hearts who tuned in to Bing Crosby’s broadcast from America 
will no doubt be anxious to beg, borrow or steal a copy of 
a two-part Selection of Bing Crosby’s Numbers played by the 
New Mayfair Orchestra on H.M.V. (2737 (4s.), but they will 


The Western Brothers 


be disappointed in the vocals, which are no more like Bing 
than the Man in the Moon ; the playing is as efficient as ever 
from this band. Crosby can sing if he wants, as those who 
knew him in early days can testify, but I have heard no more 
of the rumour that he is to play in Cavalleria at the 
Metropolitan. 


Continental 


The Orchestra Mascotte play a waltz potpourri called Over 
Land and Sea on Parlophone R2061 (2s. 6d.). Has anybody 
ever tried counting the instrumental solos in these records? 
Old Bohemian Town and Cara Mia 
are given a performance best described 
as “in keeping”’ by Alfredo and his 
Orchestra on H.M.V. B8313 (2s. 6d.). 
Dajos Bela plays a rather lovely waltz 
called How lovely, darling in his Teutonic 
way on Parlophone F154 (1s. 6d.), the 
backing being a waltz by Josef Strauss 
called Flattergeister, which the label 
translates as Fluttering Spirits. 
Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra 
have suddenly woken up and give really 
excellent performances of Street in Old 
Seville and Lady, sing your gipsy song 
on Regal-Zonophone MR1666 (ls.). 
What has happened to the International 
Novelty Orchestra? On Regal-Zono- 
phone MR1656 (1s.) they certainly live 
up to their name with The Jolly Tars, 
subtitled La Valse du Pilote, and The 
Girls of Karlstadt, which the label 
proceeds to put into French, informing 
us that the composer is Erik Uffrstrom ! 
But this is very different form from their recent playing of 
Steamboat Bill. Jay Wilbur and Primo Scala get together in film 
selections from Mississippi and Gay Divorce on Rex 8463 (Is.). 
Including Rock and Roll, Night and Day and The Continental, 
this is excellent value. Mr. Scala has Roadhouse to himself, 
but this suffers from poor tunes, except the moonlight song, 
which always brings to mind Violet Loraine’s unforgettable 
record, issued on Decca last year (Rex 8461, Is.). Bobby 
Brown and his Accordeon Band in Waltzland play a number of 
favourite waltzes in a fittingly straightforward manner, and 
I think this will be popular (Panachord 25389, 1s.). Another 
record, excellent of its kind, is 25712 with the Bohemian 
Novelty Orchestra in Silver Bell and Ting-a-ling. 


Some Film Stars 


There was once a record called ‘“‘ The Voice of the Stars,” 
and here is a new edition all spick and span for the Jubilee. 
In seven minutes you can bask tn the glamour of Shirley 
Temple, Jack Hulbert, Grace Moore, Myrna Loy, William 
Powell, Jack Buchanan, Ronald Colman, Loretta Young, 
Ruby Keeler, Dick Powell, Joan Crawford. Clark Gable, 
Robert Montgomery, Bing Crosby, Jessie Matthews, Gary 
Cooper, Margaret Sullavan, Herbert Marshall, Cicely Court- 
neidge, Clive Brook, Madeleine Carroll, Richard Tauber, 
Norma Shearer (the nearer the dearer, as Mr. Betjeman once 
remarked), Charles Laughton, Leslie Howard, Merle Oberon 
and Gracie Fields. If you buy this you will benefit the funds 
of the Cinema Trade Benevolent Fund. (Columbia VS2, 
ls. 6d.) The disappointment of the month is Maurice 
Chevalier in four songs from ‘‘ The Man from Folies Bergére ” 
on H.M.V. B8305-6 (2s. 6d. each). His voice has developed 
an edge and the recording has coarsened it further. This is 
not the old Chevalier of the early French Columbias. Still, 
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here he is in person, and that is enough for his admirers. By 
way of contrast, Carl Brisson has improved out of all recogni- 
tion since his last recordings. He has done four songs from 
‘** All the King’s Horses” on Decca F5494-5 (ls. 6d. each). 
He is a little over-recorded, but he has some pleasant numbers 
and some clever rhymes to deal with; for the rest, there is 
always your imagination. 


On the Ranch 


The hill-billy of the month is undoubtedly Ragtime Cowboy 
Joe, sung by The Ranch Boys on Panachord 25713 (1s.). 
This has more polish than most. The Hill Billies themselves 
have turned to the films this month in Down in old Santa Fé, 
from the film of that name. (Regal-Zonophone MR1663, 
1s.). Is it true that these songs have lost their naiveté, which 
was their only merit, and are now in the hands of pot-boilers? 
They should certainly be easy to turn out by the dozen. 
A good yodelling record is Regal-Zonophone MR1657 (1s.) on 
which Wild and his Jolly Swiss Yodelling Boys sing The 
Jolly Yodellers and Yodelling Serenade. Frank Luther reverts 
to some more Nursery Rhymes, linked by his well-known 
patter, and is as delightful as ever on Decca F5493 (1s. 6d.). 
What a number of these rhymes there are! The Street Singer 
goes back a few years on Panachord 25717 (1s.). His songs are 
Denza’s Funiculi- Funicula, with new words, and Di Capua’s 
Maria Mari, while Layton and Johnstone have Dames and 
Blue Moon on Columbia DB1530 (2s. 6d.). 


At the Piano 


The month has not brought a really outstanding piano 
record, and Ena Baga and Renara, the two new stars in this 
department, are both absent. However, I must congratulate 
Patricia Rossborough on sticking to the piano, although her 
record is rather ordinary. She plays a selection from The 


Man from Folies Bergére and The King of Hearts, a new 
novelty number on Parlophone R2070 (2s. 6d.). 


Jack Wilson interrupts his series of medleys to give us the 
first solo performance of Samum. The tune does not suit 
the instrument, but the record will interest many ; on the 
reverse is Haster Parade and Song of the Trees. (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1661, 1s.) Len Green plays his second medley 
on Panachord 25724 (1s.). There is no singing this time, but 
the recording is not up to standard. The most interesting 
record here is by Mischa Spoliansky in two of his numbers from 
the film “‘ Sanders of the River.” The titles are Congo Lullaby 
and Killing Song; a choir and orchestra assist, and Mr. 
Spoliansky has little to do except direct the performance, 
which is well carried out and should delight all who have seen 
the film. The soloist in the Killing Song sounds like Patrick 
Colbert. (Parlophone R2069, 2s. 6d.) The best duet record is 
the Keyboard Medley by Arthur Young and Harry Jacobson 
on Decca F5500 (1s. 6d.). There is nothing modern about it, 
but it is exceedingly slick, and the tunes chosen are unhack- 
neyed. It is a record which delights a reviewer’s heart ; may 
it do the same for you. On Columbia DB1534 (2s. 6d.) 
Carroll Gibbons and Harry Jacobson play film selections from 
Mississippi and The Man from Folies Bergére. There are 
three numbers a side, one of which is sung, and I question the 
advisability of shoving a singer into a record which pre- 
sumably will be bought for the playing. Mr. Gibbons is as 
delightful as ever, but this gate-crashing reduces his inches 
considerably. 


At the Cinema 


On Rex 8465 (1s.) Charles Smart plays a Selection of Popular 
Classics ‘‘at the Wurlitzer organ.” Here are Schubert’s 
Marche Militaire (we could do with some of the others, and 
may I remind readers that this one is done by Decca in its 
original piano-duet form), Liszt’s Liebestraume (of which I 
think only two records exist in its original form), Handel’s 
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Largo (the gramophone’s contribution to the 250th anni- 
versary?), Nevin’s Narcissus, Mendelssohn’s Spring Song and 
Offenbach’s Barcarolle. Marcel Palotti revives Luigini’s 
Ballet Egyptien on Parlophone R2064 (2s. 6d.). This is an 
old favourite, which has lately been under a cloud. Readers 
who heard Reginald Dixon’s tour de force in Tiger Rag will 
want to hear a record by Sidney Torch of two other notorious 
rags, respectively Bugle Call and Twelfth Street, on Columbia 
DB1535 (2s. 6d.). Of course, the thing simply cannot be 
done ; or can it? I leave it to you. Reginald Dixon plods 
on with his seventh Dizonland medley, and still achieves the 
miracle of giving a breezy performance on this instrument 
of tears. 


Three Novelties 


Do you remember Wildflower? It is played this month on 
the marimba by Harry Brewer with violin, ‘cello and guitar 
accompaniment on Decca F5491 (ls. 6d.). The marimba 
here has a xylophone quality, but this probably has to do 
with dampers, a technique with which I am unfamiliar. The 
reverse is Chicken Reel. Some of you may remember an 
earlier record of Mr. Brewer on Brunswick. Ken Harvey, 
the banjo virtuoso, has done The Rhapsody in Blue, for which 
I know there will be a huge demand. Ever since I praised 
his last record I have had this thrown at me by those who 
have heard it done. Well, here it is ; to quote Berlioz : ‘“ Ils 
viennent, mais moi, je m’en vais.””’ We may now expect 
L’Aprés-midi on the Hornchestra, which is Stanelli’s joke, told 
over tea the other afternoon. All the same, this is a grand 
piece of banjoing and I wish you joy with it, but please do 
not labour under the impression that you are hearing the 
Rhapsody in Blue. On the back are some excerpts from 
Victor Herbert’s Naughty Marietta. (H.M.V. B8307, 2s. 6d.) 
Lastly we have H. Lennington Shewell demonstrating the 
theremin. He has chosen In a Monastery Garden and Love 
sends a little gift of roses. Ketelbey was at one time musical 
director of an English recording company, and for years wrote 
quantities of symphonic music. A year or two ago he was 
invited to conduct the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
which Mengelberg has made pre-eminent in Europe. The 
hall was sold out days in advance, the entire orchestra and 
chorus took part, and Mr. Ketelbey conducted a programme 
of his sweetmeats. The audience rose to a man, threw their 
hats in the air, and crowned the composer with laurel. If 
that does not sicken the highbrows. I shal! feel it is time to 
give up proselytising on behalf of a humane attitude towards 
music and kindred arts. Mr. Shewell might have used a 
’eello for an identical result, but he has made an effective 
record of what is thought in some quarters (Holland perhaps) 
to be our most significant contribution to contemporary music. 
(H.M.V. B8309, 2s. 6d.) 


The Comic Touch 


Before Ronald Frankau left for his holiday he recorded Chinese 
Nights and I’m terribly, terribly British on Parlophone R2063 
(2s. 6d.). The former is as broadcast, the latter definitely as not 
broadcast. Those who prefer simple humour should get on well 
with Jack Rickards and Winifred Dunk in How’s your cousin! 
and Weddings on H.M.V. B8301 (2s. 6d.). The piano accom- 
paniment is by Harry Jacobson, who thus achieves a sort of 
hat trick by appearing on three different labels in one month! 
And now Spring passes into Summer with Gracie Fields relating 
a domestic incident in the young life of ’ Erbert’ Enery’ Epple- 
thwaite, and singing You and the Night and the Music, whichis 
quite straightforward, except, of course, that there is only one 
Gracie, who has only to open her mouth to draw the town 
and a cheer of gratitude from your reviewer. 


RoGER WIMBUSH. 
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DANCE RECORDS 


RECORDS OF THE MONTH 


The event of the month is undoubtedly the reappearance 
of Ray Noble in the recording lists. The first of his long- 
awaited recordings from America are now available and they 
certuinly have the musicianly touch which was always his 
trade-mark over here, but they are still better to listen to and 
admire for their artistry than to dance to—there is none of 
that urge to roll up the carpet and get on your toes that 
ought to be the dominating force of records labelled ‘‘ dance.”’ 
The titles are Clouds on H.M.V. BD147, backed with Eddie 
Duchin and his Orchestra in After All and the two numbers 
from Bing Crosby’s new picture ‘ Mississippi”? Soon and 
Down by the River on BD140. 


The band is quietly efficient and the ideas that have always 
distinguished Ray Noble’s work are worked out competently, 
but they are not records to enthuse over, to rush out and buy. 
If, however, you are content to listen to them with your mind, 
they will give you more lasting pleasure than more flashy 
but less musicianly records by other bands. 

It is pleasant to hear Al Bowlly’s voice again with so suitable 
a background as this band ; his first solo record, issued last 
month, showed him to be still one of the best crooners of them 
all, but I prefer his contribution to Ray Noble’s American 
outfit. 

Al Bowlly and Lew Stone may be three thousand miles 
apart, but it is still difficult to think of the former without 
remembering his past triumphs with the latter. Now Lew 
Stone has got his band back to that perfection that made his 
Decca records certain winners every time. Obviously, when 
a band changes from one recording studio to another, it must 
take alittle time to settle down and to adapt itself to new sur- 
roundings, but I was beginning to despair of ever hearing this 
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brilliant band at its best again. Then last month there was 
an improvement, now this month they are right back at the 
top of the world, second to none. Listen to them in 
Trumbauer’s Bouncing Ball and the old favourite Yes Suh / 
(Regal-Zono. MR1678), and if this is not topical enough for 
you, listen to that string-bass in Lookie, lookie, lookie, Here 
comes Cookie (MR1673) and to the whole ensemble in that 
certain success The Girl with the Dreamy Eyes (MR1677). 
These are the records of the month. 


Another Regal band that is going great guns is Billy Cotton’s ; 
his Rhythm Mad (MR1668) is terrific and Turn ’Erbert’s face 
to the wall (MR1684) is a comedy number that has had every 
ounce of humour developed to full measure. 


Roy Fox and his Band are my next nap ; they have recorded 
that plaintive number Cherokee which some bands seem unable 
to make up their minds as to whether it is red or black Indian ! 
Both this and A Street in Old Seville (Decca F5508) are played 
with a finesse and style that is irreprochable, while Sidewalks 
of Cuba, in which Peggy Dell grasps her opportunity for some 
forthright singing, and A little white gardenia (Decca F5507) 
make a dance record that must rank high in the month’s 
achievements. 


Lastly in this selection of masterpieces comes Mantovani 
and his Tipica Orchestra playing A Gipsy loves Music and 
Bells of Monterey (Regal-Zono. MR1667). I select this as 
especially worthy of your consideration because of its unusual 
suitability—the orchestration and instrumentation suit the 
music perfectly in each case and, while the record is not 
particularly suitable for dancing, it is admirably suited to the 
quiet of your own room or for the entertainment of your 
friends. Mantovani obviously has imagination, an all too 
rare quality among dance musicians. 
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OTHER NOTABLE RECORDINGS 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra. 

So Red the Rose and If the Moon turns Green (H.M.V. 
BD149). As of old, band sounds one hundred per cent. stage 
outfit with mighty brass tamed to studio requirements. No 
subtleties here, but competence and years of experience in 
just what the public wants. 


Ambrose and his Orchestra. 

She wore a little Jacket of Blue and Gertie the Girl with 
the Gong (Decca F5486). Band well up to its own high stan- 
dard in Jacket of Blue, which has become one of the hits of the 
year, and Elsie Carlisle does wonders with the gongster song. 


The Casa Loma Orchestra. 

Lookie, lookie, lookie, Here comes Cookie and My Heart 
isan Open Book (Decca F5509). Here is a dance record that 
takes almost full marks ; former title has no flaws and is 
full of ideas and pep, second marred by sloppy singing of 
undoubtedly sloppy song. But a record to acquire. 


Victor Young and his Orchestra. 

March winds and April showers and When Love knocks 
at your Heart (Decca F5497). Easily best recording of former 
tune, which is charming and will make a certain success. 
Backing only adequate. 


Billy Cotton and his Band. 


On the other side of the Hill and Street in old Seville (Regal- 
Zono. MR1669). Excellent contrast to Rhythm Mad, both 
tunes quiet, sentimental and subdued. 

Believe it, beloved, and I’m getting off the Chain (MR1670). 
Both bright and lively. 





Eddie Carroll and his Music. 

There won’t be any Spring and Marie Louise (Parlo. 
F151), Band certainly knows how to put over intrinsically 
disappointing tunes from new Jack Buchanan-Erik Charell 
musical ‘‘ The Flying Trapeze,” and succeeds in making them 
sound sweet and danceable. The Desmond Carter-Mabel 
Wayne combination could surely do better than this. 

So Red the Rose and Sweet Rosita (F150). Buy this for 
Sweet Rosita, a rumba that gets you on your toes, So Red 
the Rose will be popular, but better version than this below. 


Carroll Gibbons and Savoy Hotel Orpheans, 

So Red the Rose and Put on an old pair of Shoes (Columbia 
FB1045). Band in good form in both numbers, neither of 
which demands anything the band cannot give with ease and 
polish. 


Casani Club Orchestra. 

March Winds and April showers and Cherokee (Rex 8458) 
and I believe in miracles and The Rhythm of the Rain (8459). 
With these titles Charles Kunz’s outfit from the Casani Club 
make their Rex debut. Band certainly sounds much better 
than ever before and more like it does at the Club, where its 
danceability is so outstanding that the floor is always crowded. 
Perhaps change-over has inspired leader and individuals to 
give of their best. Hope they keep it up. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra. 

The wind: was blowing ninety miles an hour and I’m 
Gertie the Girl with the Gong (Parlo. F143). Both comedy 
numbers, former a ‘‘ drammer ”’ in the style now so popular for 
which Little Nell set the vogue. The gongster song is good, 
but not brilliant, which the gale warning certainly is. 

Alexander’s Ragtime Band and Wah-de-dah (F142). 
Two old favourites revived with characteristic gusto. 
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Harry Roy’s Tiger-Ragamuffins. 


Waltz Medley (Parlo. F147). Medley of early ’twenties 


waltzes played delightfully by this skilful combination. 


Geraldo and his Accordeon Band. 

Andalusia and Lady, sing your Gipsy song (Columbia 
FB1048). Both attempts to repeat former successes. 
Andalusia reputed to be second (or is it third?) Valencia. 
Maybe, but not likely, just good rousing tune that this band 
swings through like Reynoldstown winning the National. 


Harry Rosenthal and his Orchestra. 

Let me sing you to sleep with a love song and My heart is 
an open book (Columbia FB1052). Both from that charming 
film ‘‘ Love in Bloom.”’ Former best recording of this dreamy 
waltz, latter good enough to make the coupling noteworthy. 


Bob Howard and his Orchestra. 

On the night of June the Third and Breakin’ the Ice 
(Brunswick RL229). No, it has nothing to do with murder, 
but is a little love song played with rhythmic nicety and 
coupled with a tune that should put you in need of some 
ice in your drink. 


Hal Kemp and his Orchestra. 

Flirtation Walk and Haunting Me (Brunswick RL231). 
Flirtation Walk is a very good tune and this is the best 
recording of it, tune much better than film of same name. 
Haunting Me newest American success, not easily under- 
standable, but it may be a slow starter. 


Hal Davis and His Orchestra. 
My heart is an open book and Got me doin’ things (Regal- 
Zono. MR1683). Both from ‘“‘ Love in Bloom.” Best record- 
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ing of this coupling; particularly good is Got me doin’ things, 
- which is lively enough for the most energetic dancer. 


Jack Jackson and. his Orchestra. 

St. James’s Park and Honey, that belongs to me (H.M.V. 
BD154). Jack Jackson’s flair for comedy is well known. 
Honey, that belongs to me shows it to great advantage. St. 
James’s Park good Jubilee song. 


Maurice Winnick and his Orchestra. 

Old Timer and It’s getting around and about (Decca F5506). 
It is nice to see this band getting recognition at last. It is 
good. You will like the easy swing and get-together atmosphere 
and eagerly await further developments. 


Teddy Joyce and his Orchestra. 

Prairie Schooner and Love was a song (H.M.V. BD144). 
Somehow magnetic personality of this leader never gets 
over on records and band seems usually dull and uninspired. 
In this, both are quiet numbers and charm of presentation is 
surprisingly pleasing. Prairie Schooner is another Covered 
Wagon. 


Jack North and his Band. 

Rhythm of the Rain and I was lucky (Panachord 25722). 
Glad to find this band at last doing something worth while. 
Tunes are good and are made the most of. Very good dance 
record for your portable and your picnics. 


Jimmie Grier and his Orchestra. 

If the moon turns green and What’s the reason? (Brunswick 
RL233). American tunes, American recordings, American 
idiom and American efficiency, in fact, one hundred per cent. 
the goods. 





CROONERS 


Phyllis Robins takes the proverbial biscuit this month 
with her record of The Girl with the Dreamy Eyes and Algernon 
Wifflesnoop John (Rex 8469). The Girl with the Dreamy 
Eyes might have been written for her, so perfectly does she 
suit her arch, insinuating style. to its obvious merits as an 
entertaining tune of the moment. The sad story of Algernon 
Willie Augustus Wifflesnoop John may be already well 
known to you, but if not, here it is in all its sordid detail. 

Bing Crosby’s record of It’s easy to remember (Brunswick 
01993), complete with chorus of angels, will sell without any 
help from me, but my own preference is for Down by the 
River on 01995, backed with Soon. Down by the River is a 
perfect example of microphone art ; Crosby’s voice has been 
amplified and made too, too intimate by turns in the past, but 
here he has taken the microphone into his confidence with 
immense success. 


You will be interested to hear Dixie Lee—Mrs. Bing 
Crosby—who has emerged from retirement to make a film 
called “‘ Love in Bloom,” singing the songs she sings in the 
film. She has a charming voice, as anyone who saw her in the 
early “‘ musicals ”’ will remember, but her diction is not too 
good ; in Got me doin’ things I did not hear the ‘“‘ngs”’ once. 
The coupling,is My heart is an open book and the number is 
Brunswick 02014. 

Her sparring partner in the film, Joe Morrison, makes his 
recording debut on Decca in two songs from another film in 
which he appears, “‘One Hour Late.’’ He has a pleasing 
voice but the numbers, A little angel told me so and Me without 
you, are very poor material for him to work on. The number is 
Decca F5501. 

Another film star who has “ arrived’ by the appeal of 
his voice is Dick Powell, and you can hear him in his latest 
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film successes, Mr. and Mrs. is the Name, Flirtation Walk, 
I believe in Miracles and Beauty must be loved (Decca F5650 
and 5503). If you have seen the singer and like his personality 
you are more than half-way to enjoying his records, otherwise 
it seems doubtful to me whether they should be recommended. 


Connie Boswell in Clouds has a song after her own heart and 
puts everything she knows into it, which, of course, means 
that the record is good. The backing is by Chuck Richards, 
another gentleman who knows how to use what gifts he 
possesses. The title is, however, indicative of the song—A 
Rainbow filled with Music (Brunswick 02009). 

The next two records form an interesting contrast, and as 
I heard them one after the other the contrast was brought 
home to me particularly forcibly. Firstly, Ruth Etting sings 
March winds and April showers and Things might have been 
so different (Columbia DB1539), then Les Allen sings An 
Earful of Music and When my ship comes in (Columbia 
DB1540), these both comparatively old numbers, but requested 
by Allen’s millions of fans as a result of his stage act. 


Now Ruth Etting’s record is slick and polished and 
although her voice may not be the English idea of perfection, 
you will have to admit that she makes these trivial songs 
sound worth while and that the support she gets from 
the accompaniment is enormously helpful. Les Allen, on the 
other hand, churns out his songs and his Melody Four let him 
down badly. Listen to the ridiculous ‘“‘ Okay Toots ’’ business 
which he introduces into An Earful of Music. It is obviously 
meant to be stylish and only succeeds in being feeble. You 
find yourself waiting for the rest of the words and are left in 
mid-air while the orchestra fills in the gap with airy nothings. 


No, this is not the way to present England’s premier 
crooner. A pity. 
M. E, C. 
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Fletcher Henderson in a new “ Limehouse Blues” 
Attractive piano-playing by Earl Hines and Claude Hopkins :: Rumbas—and 
their effect on ball-room dancing :: Harry Roy receives “ the sincerest form” 
from Decca :: Parlophone unearth another good Louis Armstrong .:: Original 
Six Swingers present a second “ Hot Pie” 


BRUNSWICK 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 

Big John’s Special (Henderson) 

Limehouse Blues (Braham) 

(Brunswick 01985—2s. 6d.). 

Fletcher takes Limehouse Blues at fast 
tempo. I have always felt that this “jazz 
classic ’’ by Philip Braham should be played 
slowly, but I have to confess that after 
hearing this Henderson version I see that 
there is another side to it. Fletcher gets 
away with it by a really good arrangement 
brilliantly played. 

The record is one of the few instances 
in which the solos sound more than just 
mere busking for the sake of playing hot. 
They are genuinely in keeping with the 
atmosphere of this particular treatment of 
the composition, notable work being done 
in this direction by Henry Allen on his 
trumpet, and the clarinet ; nevertheless, this 
is not a soloist’s record in the more often 
accepted sense of the words. The solos are 
certainly features by themselves, but the 
more important way of looking at them is 
the part they play in an unusually attractive 
presentation of the composition. 

The same remarks apply equally to Big 
John’s Special, another good work for swing 
orchestra which, as far as this record of it 
goes, I liked even better than the Lime- 
house Blues side. 

Both records were made by Henderson’s 
original band, which has lately broken up. 

* * * 


Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Maple leaf rag (Joplin) 

Sweet Georgia Brown (Pinkard, Bernie 

and Casey) 
(Brunswick 01995—2s. 6d.). 

Admirers of the one and only Hines 
will find Maple leaf rag a real feast of piano- 
playing such as only Hines can provide. 
A good alto has a short passage near the 
start, a saxophone section that has improved 
greatly does well with a chorus, and the 
ensemble, led by its healthy and com- 
petent brass, builds up a good finale, but 
these are minor attractions. The sugar on 
the cake is Hines at his piano, of which 
there is plenty. 

In Sweet Georgia Brown you will have to 
be content with one chorus by the maestro, 


but there are many compensations in the 
good work of the ensemble with its capable 
solo trumpet and its clarinet who knows how 
to get about on his instrument. The band 
has improved out of all recognition in the 
last couple of years and can now be con- 
sidered a worthy support to the work of its 
brilliant pianist-leader. 
* * * 


Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
My gal Sal (v by Obie Alston) (Dresser) 
Three little words (Kalmar and Ruby) 

(Brunswick 01996—2s. 6d.). 

For these two titles Claude Hopkins has 
adopted the Hines modus operandi of 
featuring himself at the piano to such an 
extent that the records could almost be 
classed as piano solos with orchestral 
accompaniment. 

On the whole the method is by no means 
unsuccessful. If Hopkins is not a second 
Hines, he is at least a good pianist, as you 
can hear for yourself in the first two choruses 
of each side, which he takes as solos. Behind 
him are the rhythm section and saxophones. 
The use of the former is a wise procedure. 
Hopkins owes his success as a_ pianist 
almost entirely to his right hand, and the 
bass makes up for the lack of body in his 
notably weaker left. The employment of 
the saxophones is not so happy. Used for 
an “organ harmony ” background,they drone 
distantly in a manner that is too vague to 
be anything of an asset. 

For the third chorus of My gal Sal you 
will have to put up with the quite un- 
necessary vocal efforts of Obie Alston 
(sounding more like Orlando Robison), 
but the fourth finds some good playing by 
the tenor, and brass and saxophones are 
well assisted in the fifth by a healthy swing 
from the rhythm. At this the record might 
advantageously have ended, but a final 
sixteen bars are added to enable Mr. Alston 
to exercise his vocal cords again. 

Three little words finds the two choruses 
by piano followed by the saxophone section, 
then another piano chorus coloured up by 
figures from the brass and a pleasant little 
piece of trombone, after which the solo 
trumpets get off for a fitting finish. All 
round, two sides well worth hearing. 





Am.—American artists recorded in America. 
V.—Vocal refrain. N.—Negro artists. 
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JOLAR RHYTHMICG 


New Orleans Rhythm Kings (Am.) 
Since we fell out of love (v by Red Mec- 
Kenzie) (Shand, de Lange and Bernard) 
Dust off that old piano (v by Red Me- 
Kenzie) (Caesar, Lerner and Marks) 
(Brunswick 02008—2s. 6d.). 

If you want to hear two of the popular 
tunes of the moment played with a good 
deal more style and swing than you are 
likely to get from nine out of every ten 
commercial dance bands, I recommend 
this disc. 

But I cannot help feeling that it is a 
waste of a good ensemble to give it such 
material. If for no other reason than custom 
of the trade, commercial tunes have, it 
seems, to be played in a commercial way, 
and the expected complex seems to have 
settled like a luke-warm cup of tea on the 
outfit. 

Still, the records are pleasant in their 
way with some competent if not inspiring, 
piano by Terry Shand and clarinet by 
Sidney Aridon. The best parts, however, 
are from Wingy Manonne’s trumpet. George 
Brutus on trombone is a safe ensemble man, 
but unsafe to be left with even short solos. 
Barney Pattel on bass and Bob White on 
drums complete the combination, which is 
the same as that responsible for Ostrich 
Walk and Original Dixieland last month, 
though it plays in a more modern style this 
time ! 

* * * 


DECCA 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 

Memphis Blues (v by the Rhythm Sisters) 
(Handy) 

Streamline Strut (Sid Phillips) 
(Decca F5489—Is. 6d.). 

Maracas (Rumba) (Don Marzedo) 

Caramba (Rumba) (Don Marzedo) 
(Decca F5490—I1s. 6d.). 

I expect you will know all about these as 
they are identical with the versions broadcast, 
but in case you have been unfortunate 
enough not to hear the band on the air, here 
is a brief description. 

Memphis Blues is mainly a vocal arrange- 
ment—and a good one—to feature the 
Rhythm Sisters. The girls are rapidly 
acquiring a style, and experience should 
quickly round off the few rough corners— 
one of which is the not always perfect 
blending of the voices—they have left. As 
usual the band does its work immaculately, 
a particular word of praise being deserved 
by the brass with its section of three trom- 
bones. 

Streamline Strut is a hot routine for dance 
band by Sid Phillips. Good of its kind, 
Ambrose makes it better by a masterly 
performance that is interesting from start 
to finish. 
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Coming to the two rumbas, you may 
wonder whether this sort of music really 
belongs to this section. Actually, I think 
rumba can be classed as a hot rhythm 
without stretching the bounds of truth too 
far, but my real reason for dealing with 
a rumba record in this part of the reviews 
is to enable me to say a word or two about 
the effect it is having on dancing. 

Judging from what I have seen in the 
resorts where the standard of dancing is 
highest, the rumba looks as though it will 
have the greatest influence on ballroom 
dancing since the Charleston. The best 
dancing seen in London is probably at the 
Hammersmith Palais and the Empress 
Rooms. Here you will not only find the 
experts dancing rumba when the band 
plays a rumba, but allowing the rumba 
steps and body movements to play a big 
pert in their fox-trots. 

To some extent this is rather surprising 
because its fundamental characteristics are 
found less in its steps and more in its 
peculiar and inherently native body rhythm. 
Our dancing teachers are not the type that 
adapt themselves readily to body movements, 
particularly those of the coloured and Latin 
races, and it is certainly not they who have 
been responsible for this rumba influence 
on ball-room dancing. Where, then, have the 
dancers picked up the dance ? The answer is 
from American cinema films and also from 
the Negroes in London. Of the latter there 
are comparatively few, but the all-coloured 
show, ‘ Blackbirds,’ which is touring the 
suburbs after a long and successful season 
at the Coliseum, enabled some thousands of 
Londoners to study the native rumba swing 
and a not inconsiderable part has been played 
in the popularising of the dance by a small 
club in Wardour Street called the Shim- 
Sham. The Shim-Sham was started by the 
coloured entertainer, Ike Hatch, mainly 
for Negroes, but it turned out to be such an 
amusing spot to spend an hour at night 
after the theatre that the white people 
soon found their way there. Now the 
clientele is about fifty-fifty white and Negro, 
and if you want to see what the rumba 
really is, drop in there one night. f 

These two rumbas which Ambrose plays 
for us this month are written and arranged 
by a young musician on the staff of the 
Irwin Dash Music Co. If they have a 
fault, it is that they are too over-orchestrated 
to have the genuine flavour, but one can 
hardly blame the arranger for that because 
he has such a mass of instrumentation to 
cope with in Ambrose’s band. Even so, 
they are superbly played and captivating 
music to listen to. 

* * * 


Buster Bailey and His Seven Chocolate 
Dandies (Am. N.) 
Shanghai Shuffle (Rodemich and Conley) 
Call of the Delta (Bailey) 
(Decca F5429). 

In adopting the name Chocolate Dandies 
Mr. Bailey has set himself a standard which 
I don’t think he has quite managed to 
reach. The original Chocolate Dandies on 
Parlophone were responsible for some of the 
best swing records ever issued. Buster 
Bailey’s combination is a clean outfit and 
I don’t think anyone will find cause to 
criticise its general musicianliness, but it 
lacks the swing and ingenuity of its pre- 
decessors in spite of commendable playing 
by Bailey himself and Henry Allen, 
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Personnel : Buster Bailey (clarinet), Henry 
Allen (trumpet), J. Higginbottom (trombone), 
Charles Beale (tenor), Danny Baxter (guitar), 
Walter Johnson (drums), Elmer Jones (bass), 
and piano. 


* * * 


~——— and His New Orleans Gang 
(Am.) 
Bright Eyes (v by Louis Prima) (Smith, 
Molzan and Jerome) 
Let’s have a Jubilee (v by Louis Prima) 
(Hills) 
(Decca F5499—Is. 6d.). 

Except for its general pep and hot licks 
by individuals, the most interesting thing 
about the Jubilee side is that it introduces 
the players by name and so settles any 
mystery there might have been for those 
interested in personnels. As I would hate to 
rob Decca of their one-and-sixpences, I’m not 
giving you these names. Anyway, I don’t 
suppose more than one or two, if that, would 
mean anything to you. Bright Eyes is an old 
popular dance number rehashed. There is 
little reason for the record, certainly as far 
as anything in the nature of music is con- 
cerned, though it may amuse the hotcha 
fans for a few minutes. 


* * 


Bugle Call Raggers 

Tunes with Pep—No. 1—Intro.: Turn 
on the heat, Varsity Drag, Lovable and 
Sweet, Singing in the rain, Am I blue? 
and Big city blues 
(Decca F5483—1s. 6d.). 

No words—nor anything (v) (Val and 
Gordon) 

Temptation Rag (Lodge) 
(Decca F5479—Is. 6d.). 

Considerable hush-hush is being main- 
tained about the personnel of this band, and 
I’m not surprised. I can’t see any musicians 
being particularly proud of being required 
to give such a blatant imitation of another 
band’s style. For that is what these records 
are, a dead pinch of Harry Roy, even to the 
way the two pianists play and (as near as 
they can get to it) the singing. The titles 
on F5479 are almost note-for-note take-offs 
of Harry Roy’s Parlophone versions of the 
numbers. After all, Harry Roy invented his 
own way of doing things and no matter 
whether you or I like it, it is a success with 
the public. Why not let him have the 
fruits of his labours and devise something 
new ?——unless, of course, one can’t. 


* 


PANACHORD 


Jimmie Noone and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Soon (Hart and Rodgers) 

It’s easy to remember (Hart and Rodgers) 

(Panachord 25720—1s.). 

Jimmie Noone’s moaning, sentimental 
clarinet, and a ghastly alto who wails with an 
excruciating vibrato, are more than sufficient 
reasons for saying that this record ought 
never to have been made, let alone issued. 

The only really bright spots are two 
excellent piano solos, by, I believe, Zinky 
Cohn, who plays so like Hines that it is 
practically impossible to distinguish between 
them. You can pay your shilling to hear 
him if you like. 
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Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra (Am. N,) 
Beau Koo Jack (Hill and Armstrong) 
Indian Cradle Song (v by Louis Arm- 

strong) (Wayne and Kahn) 
(Parlophone R2066—2s. 6d.). 

In Beau Koo Jack Parlophone have 
unearthed yet another of the earlier Arm. 
strongs—and another good one at that. 

It was recorded at the same session as 
Save it, pretty Mamma (Parlo. R558) and 
No one else but you (R540). Earl Hines is 
at the piano ; Jimmy Strong is the clarinet; 
Zutie Singleton, the drummer; and Don 
Redman takes care of the saxophone parts, 

I don’t wish to rake up the sad story of 
some of Louis’ more recent work, but 
certainly little of it comes near to comparing 
with Beau Koo Jack. At the time of the 
recording Louis was at his best. He used 
his masterly technique to play naturally, 
from his heart, and the result was real 
swing. There is much that one might say 
about this exhilarating performance, but 
space is limited. I cannot, however, leave 
it without a word for whoever it was that 
managed to make such a small outfit sound 
so full. Usually with such a small band 
one does not find much in the way of 
arranging, but I think more was done in this 
case tan usual, and whoever did it certainly 
knew his job. 

Indian Cradle Song (made at the same 
session as Hxactly like you, Dinah and 
Tiger Rag) hasn’t gone so well with me, 
Perhaps I should have liked it better if 
I hadn’t been put off by the alto at the 
start. After all it always sounds better to 
play something like in tune. 

* . 





Nat Gonella and His Georgians 

Breakin’ the ice (Weldon, Cavanaugh and 
McCarthy) 

Rhythm is our business (v) (Lunceford, 
Cohen and Kaplan) 

(Parlophone F149—Is. 6d.). 

Fox-trot Medley—Part 1 (slow tempo). 
Intro. : Smoke Rings, Beale St. Blue 
and Rockin’ Chair. Part 2 (medium 
tempo). Intro.: I heard, St. Louis 
Blues and Runnin’ Wild (v) 
(Parlophone F148—ls. 6d.). 

Four more good sides by Nat and his 
satellites. For once we have medleys that 
hang together and do not give the impression 
that too much has been crowded into ont 
disc. Pat Smuts has joined Nat as teno 
man and plays with an easy simplicity that 
is charming. A very attractive piano sol 
of St. Louis Blues is also a feature. 

But I think you will like F149 even better, 
particularly Rhythm is our business. 
is one of those lively affairs where everyont 
is called on in turn to do his stuff, and 
everyone makes good use of his opportunity. 
You will notice that “ Bruts,’’ Nat’s youn 
brother, does some of the singing in this 
side. . * * 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


Six Swingers 
Hot Pie No. 2. Intro. : (Part 1) Marg 
Sweet Sue, Goodbye Blues ; and (Part: 
Nobody’s Sweetheart, Avalon and Chine 
town, my Chinatown. 
(Regal-Zonophone MR1675—ls. 64.). 
These are the original Six Swingers Wi 
made Your Mother’s Son-in-Law, 4 
Pie No. 1, etc. (Personnel as on page * 
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JEW THIS MONTH 


Two Authentic Musical Scenes from the wonderful 


“SANDERS OF THE “RIVER” 


«4 } Congo ‘Lullaby 
Killing Song . No. R2069 (2/6) 
ii 21 Choir and Oreheswes with MISCHA SPOLIANSKY 
. * (the Composer) at the Piano 


Carlos Gardd with Guitar ee in Spanish) 
” Melodia'de Arrabat; Sores 
Silencio, Tango . : No. R2062 (2 6) 


“Hutch” (Leslie Hutchinson) : at the Piano 
Vienna in Springtime 
With‘all My Heart and Soul 


Phe Bridal Waltz 
John Hendrik, Tenor 
Glamorous Night 


Shine Through My Dreams . 
(Both Titles from “ Glamorous Night ’ ‘) 


Ronald Frankau ‘with Monte Crick at the Piano 
Um Terribly, Terribly British 
Chinese Nights . No. R2063 (2/6) 


Patricia Rossborough, Pianoforte Solo 
The Man from Folies Sapiro, Selection 
The King of Hearts , 


Grand Symphony Orchestra, Paris 
Voice of the Bells (Two Parts) (Luigini) No. R2057 (2/6) 


DANCE 1/6 EACH 
Harry Roy and His Orchestra 


Alexander's Ragtime Band, Quick-step 
Wah-De-Dah, Fox-Trot ; 
The Rhythm of the Rumba, Rumba 
(From film “‘ Rumba ”’) 
it’s Easy to Remember, Fox-Trot 
(From film “‘ Mississippi ”’) 

ream Man, e Me Dream Some More, Fox-Trot 
March Winds and April Showers, Fox-Trot No. F145 
I was Lucky, Fox-Trot 
(From film “ The Man from Folies Bergére "’) 
I’m Gettin’ Off the Chain, Fox-Trot 
ony | a Happy Song, Fox-Trot 
(From film “ The Man from Folies Bergére "’) 
Oh! Suzanna, Dust Off that old Pianna, 


No. R2059 (2/6) 
No. R2060 (2/6) 


No. R2058 (2/6) 


No. R2070 (2/6) 


No. F142 


No. F144 


No. F146 


Fox-Trot No. Fi41 
I'm Gertie the Girl with the Gong, Comedy Quick-step 
The Wind was Blowing cameed Miles an - 
Comedy Fox-Trot . No. F143 
Harry Roy’s Tiger-Ragamuffins 
Waltz Mediey 
Introducing : 


lelody,”’ “Ina Little Spanish Town,” “ Just for a While,” 
“* Wonderful One,” “ Three o’Clock in the Morning ” 


Nat Gonella and His Georgians 


Fox-Trot Medley (Slow Tempo) 
Introducing : * Smoke Rings,” “ Beale Street Biues,”’ “‘ Rockin’ 


Chair” 
Fox-Trot Mediey (Fast Tempo) No. F148 
Runnin’ Wild” 


ees : ‘| Heard,” “ St. Louis Blues,” 
No. F149 


No. F147 
“Roses of Picardy,” * Dreamy 


Rhythm is Our Business, - ape eae 
Breakin’ the Ice, Fox-Trot . 
Eddie Carroll and His Music 
So Red the Rose, Fox-Trot 
Sweet Rosita, Rumba . 
There Won't be any Spring, ‘Fox-Trot 
Marie Louise, Waltz . 
(Both Titles from “ The Flying Trapeze ’ a 
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of the December 1934 GramopHons, plus 
Arthur Young.) 

Part 1 is very simple, and, while I pay 
due tribute to the restraint, I don’t think 
it need have been quite so commercial. 
Part 2 is in faster tempo and livelier. Dick 
Ball on his bass puts a kick into the introduc- 
tion and then we get some of Max Goldberg’s 
fine trumpet against Freddy Gardner’s 
alto for the first chorus of Nobody’s Sweet- 
heart. A repeat chorus of the same tune is 
interestingly split up amongst the soloists 
and then we are treated to Avalon on two 
pianos. This is hardly worth making a song 
about, but there are compensations in the 
work of the brass and reed soloists in the 
following movement. The record ends with 
achorus of Chinatown—a case of the survival 
of the fittest. Everyone seems to have 
survived but me. 

Corigratulations to Scott-Wood on having 
been chosen as director of light and dance 
music to E.M.I. 


Instrumental 


Harry Breuer and his Marimba again 
More Ed Lang reissues 


Harry Breuer (Marimba solos) with violin, 
cello and guitar 
Wildflower (Youmans, ete.) 
Chicken Reel (Traditional) 
(Decca F5491—I1s. 6d.). 
I’ve been poaching and I candidly admit 
it. This record has no right to be reviewed 


And yet [ wonder. 

Where does one draw the line between 
swing or hot, or whatever you like to call 
it, and any other music? IT doubt if there is 
ananswer. The dividing line is too intangible. 

Just how intangible it is, you will realise 
if you hear Hurry Breuer’s new record. 
Neither the tunes nor their treatment can 
be called hot music, but there is something 
in Harry Breuer’s touch that seems to 
suggest an underlying . sense of swing, 
that indefinable quality that is the soul of 
our music, the thing that makes it different 
from other music, the thing that makes us 
maintain faith in it in spite of all. 

If you are one of those to whom this 
subtlety of swing means less, you will still 
like Harry Breuer. He is an artist in 
every sense of the word. These records were 
made at the same session as his previously 
issued Buffoon and Chokin’ the Bell (Bruns. 
01896) and the same artists provide the 
accompaniments. 

Impertinent irrelevance: Is Wild Flower 
a crib on Youmans’ Indian love call from 
“Rose Marie,” or was it the other way 
round? 


* * * 


Ed Lang (guitar) with Frank Signorelli 
(piano) (Am.) 

The melody man’s dream (Lang and 
Signorelli) 

Perfect (Lang and Signorelli) 

(Parlophone R2068—2s. 6d.). 

These two “single-string’’ solos were 
originally issued in 1927 or 1928 on the 
Since withdrawn Parlophone R3468. 

To say that the appeal of Ed Lang’s 
music is unaffected by time and changes of 
fashion is to under-estimate the charm of 
these two morsels. They remain to-day 
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the classic blues they were when we first 
heard them, for, above all, they are music. 

At the time of the records’ debut it was 
generally believed that piano accompani- 
ments were played by Arthur Schutt, but 
the fact that the compositions are by 
Lang and Frank Signorelli would appear 
to allay any doubts concerning the correct- 
ness of Parlophone’s intimation on the labels 
that the pianist was, in fact, Signorelli. 

* * * 
Arthur Young and Harry Jacobson (piano 
duets) ; 

A keyboard medley. Intro.: Put on your 

old grey bonnet, Doggone I’ve done it, 
It don’t mean a thing, Lady be good, 
Darktown strutters’ ball and Wah-dee- 
dah 

(Decea F5500—Is. 6d.). 

That many people can often be blinded 
to quality by quantity seems to have been 
proved by the appalling noises to which we 
have been treated by outfits grandiloquently 
styled as The Eight Piano Symphony and 
similar highfalutin names, and after such 
onslaughts of massed grands it seems 
niggardly to complain about a mere couple. 

Nevertheless, | can see no reason for 
piano duets, at any rate in swing music. 

Perhaps more so with the piano than 
with any other instrument does the appeal 
of this type of music lie in the inventiveness 
and subtlety of style of the performer, 
and once you put two pianists together 
these features are almost bound to be lost 
in the compromise which must inevitably 
result from the two trying to adapt their 
modes to fit in with each other. 

If the work of Arthur Young and Harry 
Jacobson suffers less in this respect than one 
might have expected, it is because they 
are a shade cleverer than the rest. Which is 
just another very good reason for asking 
why it was necessary to waste them as a 
duo. Perhaps you will say that neither made 
a howling success of his recent solos, re- 
spectively on Parlophone and H.M.V. If so 
| thoroughly agree, but it must be realised 
that these were meant to be records with a 
popular appeal, and the “will it sell?” 
bogey was probably looming uncomfortably 
large in the minds of the artists. 

Harry Jacobson is just a good “ com- 
mercial ’’ pianist, and while I like his playing 
I hardly expect anything great from him. 
With Arthur Young it is different. In him 
we have an artist for whom one can almost 
use the word genius. Which recording 
company is going to be the first to give him 
the chance to play as he feels, without 
hanging that accursed word Sales over the 
keyboard? 


‘ 


——_>_—_ 
Vocal 


Hylton’s “ Four Ink Spots” 
recorded at last 


The Ink Spots (Am. N.) 
Your feet’s too big (Hancock) 
Swinging on the strings (Hancock) 
(H.M.V. BD146—I1s. 6d.). 

There is a quite amusing little story 
behind the advent at last of the Ink Spots 
on a record. 

Probably you are aware that this bright 
Negro instrumental and vocal quartet was 
brought over to England by Jack Hylton 
to feature in his bills. It broadcast with 
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his band earlier this year and was such’ a 
success that I tried hard to get it recorded 
over here before the boys were due to 
return home. But althouga the fee was not 
expensive for such an attractive proposition, 
none of the recording. companies accepted 
my offer. H.M.V. were one of the concerns 
that turned down the proposition, and the 
joke is that they have unwittingly, and 
quite undeservedly, scored by doing so. 
The quartet was recorded by Victor as soon 
as it got home, so Victor had to foot the bill 
and H.M.V. get the artists afteriall by 
paying a comparatively small royalty on 
each record sold. 

The Ink Spots are perhaps best described 
as a cross between The Three Keys and The 
Spirits of Rhythm, and I think you will 
like their entertainment. They feature 
mostly original material written specially 
for them and you will find Your feet’s too 
big a most amusing bit of notisense. 

* * * 


Red McKenzie with the Six Spirits of Rhythm 
(Am.) 
Ive got the world on a string (Kochler and 
Arlen) 
"Way down yonder in New Orleans 
(Creamer and Layton) 
(Brunswick 01997—2s. 6d.). 

I have had to enlarge once again that 
pile of débris which is all that remains of 
those who were once among my most 
cherished idols. The addition is the corpse of 
Red McKenzie. From Monday on and As 
loug as I live (Bruns. 01891) caused him to 
wobble frighteningly on his pedestal, but 
memories of the Mound City Blue Blowers 
just managed to keep him in_ position. 
This time nothing has been able to save him. 
With a choking sob I have had to confine 
him to the heap of broken relics of the past. 
He has developed into just another exagger- 
ating sentimentalist. And this is the man who 
Whiteman signed up for £60 a week only 
just over three years ago! 

It is all a great pity, because, as you will 
know if you heard Junk Man (Bruns. 
01944), The Spirits of Rhythm are a grand 
entertainment. True, they have a vocaliser 
of their own. whose da-de-adi-da and 
zaz-zu-za might well be dispensed with, but 
their vocal ‘* organ ’’ harmony backgrounds 
are harmless and [ could listen to them all 
day and all night when their guitars and 
bass. swing it as they do it in the better 
portion of both these sides. How about 
some records on these lines with, if they 
must put singing in, just the vocal trio 
working in the neat, quiet way it can? 

* * * 
Cleo Brown (Am. N.) 
Here comes Cookie (Mack Gordon) 
I'll take the South (Palmer and Klager) 
(Brunswick 02013—2s. 6d.). 

Here’s a new artist worth hearing even if 
she isn’t a sensation. She sings surprisingly 
like Valaida, whose I wish I were twins 
you ought to have heard on Parlophone, 
and plays a good swing piano. 

* * * 


The Mills Brothers (Am. N.) 
W hat’s the reason (Greer, etc.) 
Since we fell out of love (Shand, de Lange and 
Bernard) 
(Brunswick 01999—2s. 6d.). 

Nothing new to say, because nothing new 
is done ; but the Mills Brothers are still the 
best at the game they invented. 

EpaGar JACKSON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Charles Villiers Stanford, by H. Plunket Greene. Arnold. 15s. 

Many people, especially young people, will read with surprise 
the following sentence from the last chapter of Plunket Greene’s 
book : “‘ The new men had timed their arrival well. Conditions 
were all in their favour. England was rich in the ’80’s and 
°90’s and paid for what she wanted, music included. There 
was hardly a night in the London season without half a dozen 
musical parties ; there were salons for the few and concerts for 
the many ; the opera was sold out nightly. Birmingham and 
Leeds, packed to the doors, fought for the premiership of the 
great autumn festivals ; Gloucester, Worcester and Hereford 
drew music-lovers back from their holidays. . “§ 

The “‘new men” were Parry (English), Stanford (Irish), 
Mackenzie (Scotch)—and many others, lesser and on-coming— 
a strong team indeed. But they did not have to face as 
competitors cinema, wireless, or gramophone. Yet these 
things are no sufficient reason for the neglect into which the 
music of the leaders of the pulsating musical life pictured above 
has fallen: nor can it be attributed to the ascendancy of a 
much greater composer, Elgar. One reason, I think, lies in 
the social guarantees demanded of a composer, or of any 
artist, which alone forgave him in the eyes of Society for 
being an artist at all. 

““T don’t like,” a Victorian dowager once said to me, 
“‘ actresses to be ladies.”’ 

In the music of Stanford and Parry there is splendid crafts- 
manship, sensitive feeling: but it is music desperately well- 
bred, over-refined, innately conservative. There are, cer- 


tainly, many of their works which music-lovers can hear with 


great pleasure, and a handful of Stanford’s songs have a 
distinct chance of survival. The ‘‘ Ulster’? Rhapsody shows 
what Stanford might have done could he have unbuttoned 
himself as a greater one before him was wont to do, but the 
impressive list of his pupils and their comments upon 
him point to a sphere in which he was truly great. As Mr. 
Greene says: ‘‘ There is hardly a man, outside of those who 
have arisen since his death, who does not owe all or most 
of his training to him.’’ And that is sufficient honour for any 
man. 

Mr. Greene’s life of his friend makes absorbing reading. A 
vivid and honest picture of the difficult character that was 
Stanford and of the musical life of his time is brought before us 
in prose as clear as its author-singer’s own diction. 

It may be age creeping upon one, but one feels that these 
men were personages whereas we have all been flattened 
out by the steam-roller of mediocrity. 

It should be said that, apart from Elgar, the representation 
of English music in the gramophone catalogues is a disgrace. 
Should this book reach any of the powers that be, I hope 
they will at least consider recording one or two of the Irish 
Rhapsodies, one of the smaller choral works such as. “‘ Last 
Post,” and some of the best solo songs and part songs. 


Chopin, the Composer and His Music, by John F. Porte. 
William Reeves. 5s. 6d. 

Mr. Porte’s book, made up of personal and general re- 
miniscences of great Chopin players together with quotations 
from Press reports, is written with the idea of keeping alive 
the “‘ traditions and interpretations as exhibited in the playing 
of great pianists past and present.’’ This, as Mr. Porte 
realises, will be much more effectively done by even a pre- 
electrical gramophone record than by the written word, and 
his book appropriately ends with a brief review of the available 
material. 


In spite of the rather clumsy style in which Mr. Porte 
writes his book will be read by players of Chopin’s music with 
real interest, for it stimulates one to look up the musical 
references to the piano scores and to endeavour to play them 
in the manner of the great man whose rendering is under 
discussion. 

I dislike the idea of traditions binding a pianist, but he 
should know the traditions and study, in so far as he may, 
the interpretations of the great virtuosi. 

The hero of these pages is de Pachmann and the villains 
practically all the women pianists who have ever attempted to 
play Chopin. 

Women, being so much less sensitive than men, either, as 
the author suggests, give ‘‘ stony renderings ”’ of the spectacu- 
lar pieces or over-sentimentalised interpretations of the others, 

The femininity in Chopin’s music is something which only 
a man artist, possessing, by reason of his artistry, that quality 
also, can fully understand and of which he can preserve the 
balance. 

Though Mr. Porte’s ‘‘ notes and records of authentic render- 
ings ’’ do not go very deep, they are likely to promote lively 
discussion. In these chapters he covers briefly the whole of 
Chopin’s output and immediately before them he insert a 
section of considerable practical value on ‘‘ Chopin and the 


amateur.”’ 
A. R. 


Who’s Who. A. and G. Black Ltd. 60s. 

Who’s Who, now in its eighty-seventh year, contains about 
40,000 biographies of living notabilities (can there be as 
many?) and over 3,000 pages. Besides being a necessity for 
the library or study, it is an absorbing time-waster full of 
romance, excitement, and surprises. Who knows, for instance, 
that the great baritone Titta Ruffo is really Commendatore 
Ruffo Titta, famous at the age of twenty for his work in 
wrought iron, of which a fine example is the iron wreath on 
President Carnot’s tomb; that he inaugurated the most 
important opera houses in South America, and that his hobbies 
are collecting modern paintings and stamps? 

The favourite recreations of the great are monotonously 
yachting, hunting, fishing, shooting and golf, but walking and 
talking are enough to amuse such artists as Hugh Walpole, 
Athene Seyler and Constant Lambert, who adds drinking to 
his hobbies. Sir Thomas Beecham likes tennis and cricket, 
Sir Henry Wood drawing and painting and science, and 
Florence Austral favours reading, needlework and cooking 
(this last is not so popular as it should be). Sylvia Thompson 
likes food, dress, travel, housekeeping (she seems to be unique 
in this), looking at pictures and writing ribald verse. 

The Sitwells still take a childlike pleasure in revealing their 
eccentricities. Edith ‘in early youth took an intense dislike 
to simplicity, morris dancing, a sense of humour, and every 
kind of sport except reviewer-baiting.”’ Osbert ** enjoys 
entertaining the rich and charity generally.” Sacheverell 
favours ‘ “model aeroplanes, plats regionaux, improvisation, the 
bull ring.’ 

Gracie Fields, on the other hand, preserves @ dignified 
reticence, and G. Bernard Shaw likes ‘“ anything except 
sport.”” 

Christopher Stone is as reserved as Gracie, and Prince 
Nashimoto wears the Cordon of the Order of the Chrysan- 
themum. 

Compton Mackenzie’s recreation is editing Tux GRAMOPHONE, 


which some people might call work. 
FR. 
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THE COMEDIAN: 
HARMONISTS 


by CORAL PEACHEY 


UBLIC taste in certain classes of music has 

undergone a striking change during the last 
decade. Radio and gramophone artists are reverting 
to the classical song and, in the lighter kind of 
music, vocalised dance tunes have all but ousted 
the one-time popular ballad. The best of these 
survive, but new brands of the serious persuasion 
are chiefly in the form of art songs suitable for 
concert recitals. 

The growth of this new idiom has undoubtedly influenced 
the fortunes of the once popular vocal quartet—male-voiced 
and mixed. Looking back, one can recall the Westminster 
Singers, Gresham Singers, Philomel Singers—the last named 
the best quartet of women’s voices assembled within living 
memory. The first two, I believe, still carry on in a per- 
functory way; the Philomels, more’s the pity, were disbanded 
some years back. 

Vocal combinations of two, three or more voices are 
engaged on a different kind of part-singing these days. Dance 
rhythms are the vogue and the American craze has us all 
by the neck. Singers of concerted numbers must be able to 
syncopate until they hardly know whether they are off the 
beat or on it; they must be capable of crooning, humming 
and singing hot jazz with the slickness of a dance band 
pianist. The “straight ’’ quartet is not wanted. Even in 
the concert-room there is no demand for it. Glee-singing, as 
a money-making proposition, is as dead as the dodo. 

Listening to a broadcast by the Comedian Harmonists 
on the Mittel-deutsche wavelength a few weeks back, I asked 
a well-known English baritone, who was sharing my delight 
in their performance, why he did not start an English male- 
voiced quartet or quintet modelled on similar lines, that is, 
one that could sing dance rhythms with verve and finesse, and 
with equal facility turn out a perfectly polished rendering of a 
classical song. His reply was that it is practically impossible 
to induce first-rate men singers to agree on a choice of reper- 
toire and on a uniform style of vocal production, apart from 
the difficulty of working up sufficient enthusiasm to survive 
the drudgery of extended preliminary rehearsals before the 
party could make its bow to the public. 


Yet I am sure he is wrong. I cannot believe that there are 
not four or five British men singers with enough grit to band 
themselves together and put up as good a show as this marvel- 
lously balanced and beautifully blended combination of 
German voices. For the benefit of aspiring quartet singers, 
here is the story of how an advertisement brought the 
Comedian Harmonists together. 

Harry Frommerman, a German comedian of repute, 
musically gifted and with a tenor voice of persuasive quality, 
conceived the idea of trying to form a male-voiced quintet. 
His first step was to advertise for singers in the Berlin 
Lokalanzeiger, and, as he expected, he was snowed under by 
applications from all sorts and conditions of struggling 
Vocalists. The weeding out was quite a formidable business. 
Many of the candidates were singers of long standing, on the 
brink of despair in their hopeless quest for work ; others, 
inefficient and entirely unsuitable, were ruled out at once. 

Suddenly, one day, the enormous bulk of ‘‘ Bobby,” or 
rather Robert Bibert, loomed on the horizon. Son of a 
famous bass of the Berlin Opera House Co., he proved to be 
the possessor of a fine bass voice and a first-class musician 
into the bargain. ‘‘ Bobby”’ was engaged instanter, and 
after that the remaining personnel of the quintet was quickly 
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filled in—recruited principally from members of Erik Charell’s 
Company and from the State Music Academy. Rehearsals 
began, and the newly formed quintet worked almost unceas- 
ingly for eight months, from February to October 1928. After 
this long period of slogging, the quintet, dubbing themselves 
the Comedian Harmonists, decided to take the plunge by 
appearing at an audition held by Erik Charell, who immediately 
offered them an opening in his production, ‘‘ Casanova,”’ then 
in preparation. Only too conscious that their art was still 


.in its infancy, they gladly accepted Charell’s offer, scored an 


immediate success, and since then have steadily climbed the 
ladder of fame. After ‘“‘ Casanova’’ came engagements on 
the variety stage, followed by appearance in revue, with 
Marlene Dietrich and Hans Ahlers:as the stars. Bookings for 
cabaret and for exclusive recitals began to flow in. The 
Comedian Harmonists were established. 

In the matter of artistic merit and of financial management 
the Comedian Harmonists are true ‘‘ co-ops.”’ All their work 
is done on the principle of share and share alike, and 
the quintet are agreed that much of their success is due 
to the clever arrangements written specially for them by 
their pianist, Erwin Bootz, a_ brilliant ex-pupil of the 
Academy, who has composed several of their greatest hits. 
He is assisted in the vocal part writing by Harry Frommerman, 
founder of the quintet and its third tenor. Apart from the 
light dance numbers, so skilfully arranged, the repertoire 
embraces serious items of quite a different calibre. German 
folk-songs and even more ambitious numbers, such as the 
Perpetuum Mobile of Johann Strauss, are included, as are also 
several Strauss waltzes. Listening closely to the Comedian 
Harmonists, two voices necessarily arrest the attention. The 
lead (first tenor), Ari Leschnikoff, has a marvellously light 
voice that can soar to E in alt with ease, and the deep voice 
of Robert Bibert, the bass, is like a resounding gong, soft and 
mellow. The middle voices of the party are (second tenor) 
Erich A. Collin, (third tenor) Harry Frommerman, and 
(baritone) Roman Cycowski. The baritone is a Pole who, 
before 1928, was a much esteemed opera singer in Germany, 
and the first tenor, who forsook a military career to take up 
professional singing, is a Bulgarian. The rest of the Comedian 
Harmonists are German. 

For sheer beauty of tone, blend and balance they have few 
rivals. It is a pity that the English variety stage has not so 
far offered them sufficiently enticing terms for an appearance 
in this country. 

In Paris, Berlin, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Brussels and 
Vienna the Comedian Harmonists can command £200 per 
concert. The best that London has offered them hitherto is 
£200 per week, and they are so busy with Continental engage- 
ments that they cannot afford to accept this fee. 

Well—think it over, British part-singers. There is £200 
per week waiting for a vocal combination of the same quality 
and with the same kind of programme as the Comedian 
Harmonists. Is it not worth while having a shot? 
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by LEONARD SPALDING v 


WAS asked some time ago by a friend if I could suggest a 

means by which he could attend a Wagner opera and have 
some idea of what it was all about. Being a busy man, he 
wanted a short cut. After some consideration, I suggested 
that he should study carefully the first act of the Walkie, 
which contains, in a concise and comparatively simple form, 
most of Wagner’s theories of music-drama. 


Wagner was quite serious. when he said there should be 
a place for music in the drama. Few have appreciated this 
or understood what he meant, certainly no music critic of my 
experience, and only such writers as Ainslie Hight, Krehbiel, 
Crump and Cleather and a few others have given it serious 
consideration. Yet a proper understanding of Wagner’s 
works is impossible without it, and the first act of the 
Walkiire is only really to be appreciated if we approach it 
from this point of view. 


Curiously enough, a modern playwright, Eugene O'Neil, 
has given us a clue in his “‘ Strange Interlude,” a play in which 
the characters are made to speak both their conscious and 
subconscious minds. Wagner’s music is often the sub- 
conscious parallel in his works, and if listened to with this in 
mind many things are made clear which otherwise are likely 
to be overlooked. 

Space forbids the detailed analysis one would like to make. 
I can but indicate the places where it seems to me that 
Wagner’s theories can be tested by the reader for himself by 
going to the scores, or, if we are lucky enough to get a broad- 
cast of this act during the present opera season at Covent 
Garden, the matter can be examined in a very practical way. 

The first act of the Walkiire is ushered in by a storm, and 
the curtain rises on the hall of Hunding’s home. Siegmund 
enters hurriedly almost at once, and at the sight of the rough 
comfort of the surroundings and the warmth of the fire sinks 
exhausted on, to the hearth. Sieglinde enters thinking it is 
her husband, Hunding, but stops short on seeing a stranger. 
The scene that follows is our first example of Wagner’s music- 
drama theories. Few actual words pass between Siegmund 
and Sieglinde, but a wealth of thought and feeling passes 
between them in the music, until Hunding himself arrives 
with a characteristically Wagnerian phrase. We then get 
another fine example of Wagner’s technique as Sieglinde is 
being sent off by her husband, and again when she returns to 
Siegmund after having drugged Hunding. From this moment 
until the end of the act the work rises to great heights. Page 
follows page with the most perfect examples of his ideas. 
One should note particularly that part of the scene when 
Sieglinde recalls for Siegmund’s benefit her youthful memories 
and experiences. The music here is wonderfully eloquent 
in a quiet way, chipping in, as it were, here and there with 
a phrase that expresses a thought or a feeling which Sieglinde, 
even in the inspiring and peaceful company of Siegmund, feels 
as yet unable to put into words. (Wagner’s texts have been 
criticised for being stilted and incomplete, and his music 
inconsequent and unnecessarily obscure. In a back-handed 
way this is a compliment. Wagner decided in his own mind 
that his story could best be told in words and music, and if in 
the process he chose to ‘‘ say ”’ certain things in the music which 
a playwright would have had to say in words, he is surely 
entitled to expect that his works should be considered in the 
way in which he planned them and not in the lazy, unintelligent 
way his critics have assumed they should be judged.) Technic- 
ally I suppose this scene would be labelled ‘“‘ mostly recitative ” 
by a musician, and by those people who go to the opera only 


to hear “tunes” as one of Wagner’s “longueurs.”’ But — T 
examined in the way I have indicated, I suggest there is not § cl 
a bar one would dispense with. th 

Another striking example of Wagner’s theory is to be found b 
in the scene when Sieglinde describes to Siegmund her wedding — ™ 
feast. How at the height of the festivities a stranger entcred ct 
the hall and plunged a sword into the tree which stands in § ™ 
the centre of the hall. Neither Siegmund nor Sieglinde have 
any means of knowing who the stranger was, but the audience § fe 
is told by an intelligent use of the Wotan ‘“‘ motive.” A neat § of 
dramatic touch this, impossible in a purely spoken drama, of 
which would have needed another scene or another charactcr to 
enlighten us. T 

Coming now to the more obviously musical or tuneful part 
of this act, there are at least four good songs which even a 
music critic might recognise as music. There is the description 
by Siegmund of his escape from his enemies, Another when 
he is seated alone by the dying embers of the fire and re- 
members his father’s promise of a sword (‘‘ Nothung’’) if he 
should ever be in need. Then there is the famous ‘“‘ Spring 
Song ”’ (described by one critic as ‘‘ the only tune in the act ” !) 
which is inspired by the dramatic bursting open of the door 
and the side of the hut, revealing a spring moonlight night. 
And what music and poetry go to the shaping of this song! 
Finally, there is the thrilling ‘‘ song ’’ when Siegmund draws 
the sword out of the tree. As Siegmund and Sieglinde then 
dash out into the moonlit forest this great act comes to an end, 


There are music critics who still insist that Wagner’s works 
should be judged purely on their musical merits, one well- 
known critic making the sweeping assertion that “‘ the only 
thing that interests us to-day about Wagner is his music.” 
Another critic has observed, writing of this Walkiire act, that 
‘this comparatively dull act was only relieved by the fine 
singing of ——.’’ Thus Wagner still has to put up with 
criticism that gives little indication of the wealth of ideas, 
philosophically, musically and dramatically, that are to be 
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found in all his later works. c 
Acquaintance with Wagner’s works makes one appreciate & fro 
the unique and original nature of his music. It is never 
forced, at no point is one conscious of a tune qua tune being 
introduced to relieve the monotony of recitative as in the Th 
early Italian operas. Even the “ Spring Song ’”’ of this first ] 
act emerges naturally and at the right moment dramatically. & ce), 
Moreover, Wagner never repeats a tune, however good it may § fan 
be, unless there is a dramatic reason for doing so. How spar- && bee 
ingly, for instance, does he repeat even a bar or two of his HH anc 
‘Spring Song” of this Walkiire act, his dual gift and great H@ yea 
genius serving him so faithfully that he could rely on the sep 





A close 





dramatic situation inspiring its musical equivalent. 
study of Wagner’s works will prove the truth of this. 


The only criticism one can make, I think, is this: However 
true Wagner’s theories may be, there is unfortunately always 
present what may perhaps be best described as the practical 
difficulty of all his points being made intelligible to an 
audience. There are many instances where dramatically 
it is more important to hear the words than the music, but 
music, of its very nature, is inclined to “‘ steal the picture,” 
and this no doubt fogs the issue for many listeners, but an 
intelligent investigation of, and a perseverence in becoming 
acquainted with, his operas, which the gramophone and the 
many operas now recorded has made possible, can overcome 
this, and speaking from personal experience of the pleasure 
it gives, is well worth the doing. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The New Cover 


Next month THE GRAMOPHONE celebrates its thirteenth 
volume with a new cover which you see reproduced. It is 
the fruit of much anxious thought and many discussions. 
The problem was to arrive at the elegant restraint which 
characterised the original corn-coloured outside and at 
the same time. to strike the modern note so essential to 
bookstall display. This rhythmic cluster of 
records and bold lettering seem to meet the 
case, and we hope our readers will be as pleased 
as we are about it. 

We are much indebted to Mr. A. Cocking 
for giving us permission to use the photograph 
of the group of records which form the basis 
of the cover. 


The Beethoven Boom 


Beethoven was paid £50 by the Philhar- 
monic Society for his Ninth Symphony. In 
three years nearly £80,000 has been spent on 
records of his Piano Sonatas alone, £24,000 
of it in England. These are the records that 
Artur Schnabel made for the Beethoven 
Society, the first volume being limited to 2,000, 
and now highly prized as a collector’s piece. 
The second and third volumes are nearly exhausted, and pre- 
sumably, unless he can afford collector’s prices, it will be 
impossible for the average gramophile to obtain what may well 
be called the definitive edition of the Sonatas. Schnabel 
played three of them to a tightly jammed audience at the 
London Museum last month. The entrance fee was one 
shilling! It is possible to imagine how a cheap edition of these 
immortal performances would be welcomed by a host of 
genuine music-lovers who cannot afford to join the Society. 


The Geoids 


Trial by Jury and H.M.S. Pinafore will be performed by 
the well-known Geoids Amateur Operatic Society on the 
3rd, 24th and 25th of May at the Cripplegate Theatre, 
olden Lane, E.C.1, in aid of King’s College Hospital. Tickets 
from the hospital from 5s. to 1s. 6d. 


The Léner Quartet 


Here is M. Léner being presented with a golden disc to 
celebrate the millionth record of the 
famous quartet. These four artists have 
been together since the end of the war 
and have played for Columbia for twelve 
years. They are pledged never to accept 
Separate engagements and there is no 
question that they have done more for 
the cause of chamber music than any 
other combination in the world. Their 
emergence through the clouds of 1923 
was one of the great moments of gramo- 
phone history, always to be remembered 
with affection and gratitude. 


A Depressing “ Fact ” 


From an evening paper : It is an odd 
act that phenomenal ability in caleula- 
ton and an appreciation of music are 
often associated with mental deficiency. 











Mr. Neck presenting the golden disc to M. Léner 


A Jubilee Command Concert 

By command of His Majesty, the National Council of Music 
under the Master of the King’s Music, Sir Walford Davies, 
will give a concert of National music-making at the Albert 
Hall on May 24th. Picked choralists of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales will give short national groups of pieces 
and all will join in massed singing. The proceeds of this 
entertainment are to go to musicians in need, 
so the cause as well as the concert is worthy 
of your attention. 


Zarathustra 


The new recording of this work by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Koussevitzky, is said to be one of Victor’s 
high-water marks—may we get it soon ! 


Recordings Wanted 


Bach’s Fifth English Suite in E minor ; 
Schumann’s Phantasiestucke, Op. 12; 
Prokofiev’s Violin Concerto (with Szigeti) ; 
Arthur Somervell’s Violin Concerto’ in 
G minor; Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto in 
G minor; Mozart’s Piano Concerto in B flat 
major; Brahms’ Piano Concerto No. 2 (a re-recording of this 
work is continually demanded). 


A Pain Killer 


A wife complained to the magistrate that her husband 
played the gramophone at all hours of the night. 

‘“*T play it,” he said, “‘to drown her nag-nag-nagging.”’ 

A noisy record, no doubt. 


Competitions 


Two competitions close on May 15th, ‘ Defence of the 
Composer ’’ and ‘“‘ Unrecorded Works.” Details of both are 
in the February Editorial. 


“‘ Charlie” 


Have you had a letter-card from “‘ Charlie ’ posted in Vienna 

begging you to come out and hear the Tzigane Band in the 
Gardens there? If you have you may expect another from 
Berlin rhapsodising over the Philharmonie Orchestra and 
another from Milan wishing you were at the opera, until, 
finally, you get a mock passport visé 
for all the cities he has mentioned, 
with a curt ‘‘ Don’t trouble to stir 
‘from your home. You can get all this 
on ’s Radio set.’”’ Brilliant publicity 
work this ! 





Honoured 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
internationally famous for their playing 
on two pianos, have just returned from 
their sixth American tour, in the course 
of which they were honoured by an 


invitation to play at the White House 
for the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Miss Bartlett’s portrait, life-size and 
painted by Harold Knight, A.R.A., has 
a place of honour in the large gallery 
at Burlington House this Spring. 
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FAULTS AND FAVOURS 


by P. WILSON 


T was refreshing the other month to find the Editor returning 

to his manner of old and bursting out into enthusiasmsand 
challenges. He almost persuaded me to pack my trunk full 
of gadgets and hasten to the Outer Hebrides. But, alas, 
I should need a pantechnicon in these days to do what I should 
want to do, and Mr. Mackenzie’s present island is even more 
inaccessible than Jethou. The time has come when Mahomet 
must come to the mountain and not expect the mountain to 
be transported to the wilderness. 


But the challenge must not go unanswered. So much, at 
least, I owe to the trailing of the coat. Mr. Mackenzie has an 
uncanny knack of expressing right judgments in a provocative 
way while at the same time being profoundly wrong in his 
reasons and his explanations. If I were asked to put it in a 
sentence, I should say that he holds fast to that which is good 
without taking the precaution, or having the opportunity, 
to prove all things. 


You remember what the challenge was: ‘“‘ Of one thing 
only am I completely certain at this moment, which is that 
the really passionate devotee of the gramophone for a long 
time to come will get more pleasure out of his instrument if 
it is acoustical, and I am even going to add hand-wound, 
than if it is electrical. This is not a question of sour grapes. 
I challenge any reader who possesses the finest electrical 
gramophone obtainable to capture the spirit of the music as 
successfully as the owner of a Mark Xb, an Expert Senior, 
or a Cascade.” 


The first question I ask myself is where can one find “a 
really passionate devotee of the gramophone’ nowadays. 


Although I have spent, and still spend, a large proportion of 
my leisure time in matters gramophonic, I should hesitate to 
call myself a passionate devotee, and in point of fact most 
of my pleasure is obtained electrically. But I suppose the 
Editor would rule me out of court for that reason. I have, 
however, a large circle of friends who would not dream, as 
things are at present, of exchanging their large horn gramo- 
phones for an electric gramophone. Not one of them, however, 
would prefer a hand-wound to an electric motor and all would 
change over immediately to a radio-gramophone if they were 
satisfied that by that means they could retain that peculiar 
quality which Mr. Mackenzie so aptly terms “‘ the spirit of 
the music” while gaining something more of the flesh and 
blood and body. 


Whatever our views about the standard we should aim at 
in reproduction, there can be no two opinions on the question 
whether either method has achieved perfection. We may 
delude ourselves in our more expansive -‘moments that “ really 
it is just the same as listening to the real thing,”’ but if we are 
honest, actively honest I mean, we know in our heart of hearts 
that our reproduction is not within measurable distance of 
producing the same sensation as massed strings, for example. 
We can get a very close approximation in the case of a few 
voices (but not a choir) and we can produce a most effective 
illusion to a person listening in the next room in the case of 
chamber music. Even the piano is now very nearly conquered. 
But mass effects are quite another matter. 


I greatly fear that in recent years an insidious form of what 
he calls romanticism has been gradually taking hold of the 
Editor’s mind. I recognise that he studiously refrains from 
expressing a final opinion on the merits of “‘ the three mighty 
acoustical instruments ”’ until he has an opportunity of side- 
by-side comparison for a reasonable period. I fully endorse 
that attitude. I believe that it is unwise, if not unfair and 
improper, to come to definitive conclusions in comparisons 
of this sort until one has the opportunity of testing in one’s 


own conditions. If possible, I prefer to live with an instru. 
ment for a while and get to know its foibles and idiosyncrasies, 
So much, I am sure, is common ground between us. We 
part company when Mr. Mackenzie proceeds to pass adverse 
judgment on all modern electrical reproduction when he has 
had no opportunity of listening to it save on his headlong 
visits to town, and then only for a few minutes in atrocious 
listening conditions. 

I do not forget the electrical equipment which we started to 
instal but never really finished at Jethou, though I cannot 
now recall that episode without some horror and shame at my 
temerity in taking on the job, even from the point of generat- 
ing the electric power by means of a petrol motor and dynamo. 
I cannot claim that that installation was a success, since we 
had a succession of misfortunes in the breakdown of various 
parts. But when the apparatus was working at its best there 
is no doubt about the thrill which it provided. One of our 
difficulties, indeed, was that it was used so much that current 
was used up faster than we could provide it and the storage 
batteries regularly ran down! And the quality with that 
installation was not to be compared with what is now possible, 

I would gladly take up the Editor’s challenge and introduce 
him to not one but quite a number of radio-gramophone 
which would give him the “spirit of the music”’ in ful 
measure, but I cannot do it in the Outer Hebrides. 

Unfortunately, an answer of this sort does not dispose of 
the whole question. In my view, the precise terms of the 
challenge are not nearly so important as the feeling that lies 
behind them, and with this feeling I have very great sympathy. 
I do not like many of the radio-gramophones that are on 
the market to-day. I find it intolerable to listen to some df 
them even for half an hour, let alone to live with them fo 
any extended period. The cult of the bass has been going 
on for some ten years now, and until recently things wer 
steadily going from bad to worse. And in this connection 
I must remind the Editor that the ‘‘ Expert Committee” 
were almost alone at the beginning in their protests agains 
the growing fashion. What in the world is the good of havi 
bass if it is a boomy, or a muddy, or a plummy or a fluffy or 
slushy bass? (I might add, equally well, what is the use 
having an extended treble if it is a keen, piercing, penetrating 
ear-splitting noise ; but that is another story.) The cause 
good reproduction was set back for years when the quality d 
tone produced by some of the dumped American instrument 
became the rage over here. It is not unusual for Britis 
journalists to speak patronisingly, even sneeringly, of t 
standard of quality in American instruments. They wo 
be better advised to turn their eyes inwards, for in almoé 
every case the judgment is based on the fact that Amerid 
found it possible to get enhanced prices over here for goo 
which were regarded as tenth-rate over there. I believe t 
our dealers have been mainly to blame for the cultivation 
this lotus quality. Certainly, it was they who pressed on 0 
manufacturers the necessity for producing instruments whid 
would surpass these dumped Americans in soporific effect. 


Thank goodness that stage is all but over. I have abundat 
evidence, not merely from my connection with this magazilt 
but from several other sources as well, that there is a lat 
and growing demand for electrical instruments with 2 
merely less bass but a different quality of bass ; and wil 
that spirit of the music, that delicacy and refinement which 
characteristic of the three mighty acoustical gramophom 
of which the Editor wrote. 

It can be done, and that without much trouble. The om! 
difficulty is to persuade our salesmen that it will pay them 
have it done and to get our technical folk to disregard for 
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including 80-100 guinea jobs ... 


Nothing has been spared to ensure that Marconi 292 shall be as 
perfect as the world’s foremost technicians can make it. Its 9-valve 
12-stage superhet circuit and new multi-functional speaker combine 
in a perfection of performance which has earned universal and 
unprecedented praise from the Press, trade and public alike. Here 
is a typical letter from a very satisfied owner :— 


‘* After listening-in night after night to almost perfect reproduction 
from Munich, Leipzig, Berlin, Vienna, etc.,and when programme 
permits, to the as near perfect as may be reproduction from the 
home stations, I feel moved to write and congratulate you on the 
design and production of your new Model 292, of which I have 
now been a proud and delighted owner for nearly a fortnight 

it is the best radio for tone, reproduction and range (including 
foreigners at full-strength in daylight, conditions here being 
perfect for reception) that I have ever heard, including even 
80-100 guinea jobs Ordinarily I am not given to writing this 
sort of letter, but the power and really beautiful reproduction 
roused my enthusiasm to the point where I felt that I had to in 
this instance Once more congratulations on a most satis- 
factory piece of work—z292 is a pleasure to the eye as well as to 
the ear—from a very well pleased owner whose impressions of a 
new model you may like to have.’’ P.M.B., Feltham. 


Your local Marconi-man will be proud to demonstrate this remarkable GUINEAS 
instrument, or a card to the Marconiphone Company Ltd., Radio 
House, Tottenham Court Road, W.1, will bring you full details. FOR A.C. MAINS 
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‘Expert’ Activities 
| 


—* Gramophones : 


‘“* Expert ” Senior—£32 .10.0 
With choice of either Standard (28 inch) or new “All Range’’ (36 inch) horn. The 
pre-eminent exterior horn gramophone. 


** Expert ” Junior—£22 .10.0 
One of the most popular models in the “Expert.” 


‘“* Expert ” Minor—£17 .10.0 


The smallest and neatest exterior horn gramophone available. 
** Expert ” Audio-Player—£16 .10.0 


The only interior horn gramophone worthy of being termed a “ musical instrument.” 
A Stand for your ‘‘ Expert ”—beautifully made in the modern aye. with accommo- 
dation for over 200 Records, and fitted with separate drawer. Oak -0.0. Mahogany 
or Walnut £5.10.0. 
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‘*Expert’’ Radio (Type L.S.) £22.0.0 


With a special M.C. Loud Speaker, entirely separate from set, mounted on “ Popular” 
type baffle. With screen type baffle £25.0.0. Pick-up Cabinet, to match above, fitted 
with best type A.C. motor and Pick-up specially tuned for Fibre needles, £10.0. 0. 

An entirely new production. A.C. mains only. Orders taken strictly in rotation. A 
hand-made quality radio outfit that a musician can listen to. 




























































































trombone). 


Toccata (Frescobaldi). Played b 
If you have not yet received your Boo 


know—a postcard will do. 










































10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.|. ’Phone: GERRARD 3632 


t 
‘¢ Expert ’’ Screen-type Baffle and P.M. Loud Speaker £7.5.0. b 
(Baffle without loud speaker £5.0. 0.) ‘ 
A beautifully made and handsome. baffle ‘sroty treated to prevent resonances, fitted k 
specially tuned moving-coil loud speaker. his speaker will add to your enjoyment of fi 
radio. Can be used with any existing radio set. h 
Se 
‘‘ Expert ’’ Logarithmic Baffle £3.10.0 tl 
A highly efficient baffle which will greatly improve any loud speaker. The baffle for the re 
radio expert. Can be finished in any desired colour. 
‘¢Expert’’ ‘‘ Popular ’’ P.M. Loud Speaker and Baffle £4.4.0 
A very efficient moving-coil extension loud speaker, specially mounted on baffle as 
described in “‘Gramophones Acoustic and Radio.”’ Takes up very little space. 
Pick-up cabinets, special baffles, etc., built to order at short notice. Th 
All the above instruments are on daily demonstration here, and may be heard and 
inspected at any time. M 
Meltrope Pick-ups.—Re-built and specially tuned for Fibre needles according to the 
method as laid down by Mr. P. Wilson from 12/6. 
® The world-famous “Expert” Hand-made Sound Box. Standard Fibre 35/-. Steel 
needles 35/-. The wonderful Dynamic (for “— machines) 65/-, Fibres only. ‘‘ Expert” 
Hand-made Fibre Needles, the safe Fibre, 2/- per 50. Pick-up Fibre 2/- per 25. 
“Expert” Fibre Cutter 6/-. } 
9 
l’Anthologie Sonore 
This Month’s Records.—XV Century: Four Franco-Flemish } 
Songs by Dufay, Okeghen, and Isaac. Sung by Max Meili, 
with Fr. Seidesbeck (viol), J. Merry (flute), and A. Lafosse om 
I Century: Italian Organ oe tec. (Gabrieli), mal 
klet giving a full descrip- ° s 
tion of these wonderful and unique Records, please let me Lite” the 
diff 
the 
cab; 
It is 
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while their theories about response curves and such-like things. 
I am all for scientific method in these matters. But I must 
protest that it is the negation of scientific method to hypnotise 
oneself with theories based on a priori assumptions and to 
shut one’s eyes to the evidence which shows those theories 
to be inadequate because the assumptions ignored important 
facts, sometimes deliberately in order to simplify the 
problem. 


This worship of response curves is foul idolatry. The 
functions and limitations of such standards must be clearly 
recognised before real progress can be made. The response 
curve of a pick-up or a loudspeaker by itself does not and 
cannot settle the question of goodness and badness once and 
for all. I argued for hours with a distinguished loudspeaker 
designer not so long ago about the unreal, fruity quality of the 
bass in his speakers. The only reply I could get was : ‘“‘ Look 
at the response curve. Where does the plumminess come in? ” 
He seemed surprised when I insisted that the response curve 
did not tell the full story. My suggestion that in any case 
the method of taking a response curve of an instrument with 
alow decrement (or damping factor) by measuring the acoustic 
output picked up by a microphone from a note of continuously 
varying pitch was one which was open to grave suspicion, 
appeared to be new to him. Yet it seems clear that a speaker 
of low decrement would give a smoother response curve by 
this method of measurement than one in which each separate 
note is quickly damped out, while in actual reproduction it 
would have a smearing or blurring effect on the quality of tone. 

I have given this example at some length because it illus- 
trates clearly one of the important differences, technically, 
between electrical and acoustical reproduction. In the latter, 
questions relating to decrement are adequately safeguarded 
by the radiation resistance of the horn, except, perhaps, at 
low frequencies near the cut-off of the horn, and there the 
fact that the sound-box also has a low-frequency cut-off also 
helps. In electrical reproduction there is no such automatic 
safeguard either for the pick-up or the loudspeaker, and unless 
this fact is taken into account in the design all sorts of queer 
results are possible. 


There is another factor which is commonly ignored, namely , 















































The Marconiphone Console Receiver, 


Model 297 Price 17 guineas 





Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi MX40 Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 
Second Detector and L.F. :—Marconi MH D4 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi MPT4 Valve. 
Power Output :—2 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi MU12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 Cycles. 
Total Consumption :—100 Watts (approz.). 
Tone Control, Q.A.V.C., Anti-Static and Silent Tuning Controls, 
Mains Aerial, and Provision for Auxiliary Speaker. 













Here is another version of the Marconiphone Jubilee 
receiver. Previously we have seen it in table-cabinet form, 
last month in the form of a radio-gramophone, and now it 
makes a bow to readers as a console type receiver. 

So far as we know there are no circuit modifications, but 
there are one or two mechanical changes necessitated by the 
different type cabinet. The chief of these is the location of 
the tuning scale, which is situated on the top front edge of the 
cabinet and is set at a convenient angle to facilitate tuning. 
It is illuminated and is viewed through a glass panel. 
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the variable tolerance of the human ear to different irregu- 
larities in a response curve. What seems to the eye to be 
quite a minor defect in the curve may be of great moment to 
the ear. Much research is needed on this question. Of one 
thing, however, I am tolerably clear, and that is that the ear 
does not take kindly to sudden discontinuities, whether these 
be sharp peaks or troughs or sharp cut-offs. The latter is 
important since a sharp cut-off in the treble has been the aim 
of many designers in order to avoid some interference on 
radio and some surface noise from records. My experience 
seems to demonstrate that a gradually falling response is 
much more satisfactory to listen to. 


But enough of these technical arguments. I fear they have 
led me some way from my main theme, and may therefore 
give rise to the impression that I regard all radio-gramophones 
as being tarred with the same brush. I should be sorry to do 
that. I am definitely a supporter of the radio-gramophone 
because I believe, nay, I am sure, that by the electrical method 
there is greater scope for advance. I should agree at once 
that most of them at present are overweighted and so miss or 
obscure the spirit of the music which is such an attractive 
feature of the best acoustical reproduction. But not all, no, 
not all by any means. Moreover, most of them do bring out 
the sense of power, of vitality, which is only suggested in 
acoustical reproduction and probably can never be more than 
suggested. 


. But that is not all. Compare the prices of a good external- 
horn gramophone and a good radio-gramophone nowadays. 
Think of the flexibility of the latter, its advantages in being a 
radio as well as a record reproducer, its adjustability to the 
furnishing or decorative demands of an ordinary home. 
Set against these, if you like, any real or fancied inferiority 
of the radiogram in record reproduction. Then make up your 
mind which you would prefer. Don’t take my word for it 
or Mr. Mackenzie’s. All tastes are not alike. Our job is done 
when we set before you the points to consider. It is you 
who will have to live with the instrument, so make sure that 
it will continue to satisfy you and not merely enthral you for 
a moment. And remember that perfection is not, and never 
will be, achieved. 


As regards performance generally, we have nothing new to 
note; we can only repeat that the circuit is competent to deal 
with most broadcasting conditions with a minimum amount of 

fuss and interference; there is no 
need even to erect an aerial or sink 
an ‘‘earth”’ for those who are con- 
tent with the B.B.C. alternative 
programmes and one or two high- 
power foreigners. The automatic 
volume-control takes care of those 
recalcitrant stations which, by virtue 
of their relations geographically to 
this country, are prone to fade, and 
the anti-static and silent tuning 
devices are a great help in reducing 
background and inter-station noises. 
The hum level is exceedingly low. 
On the musical side, too, the 
characteristics are much the same ; 
there is, perhaps, rather cleaner 
detail in the lower middle register 
than the table model exhibits, but 
between the radiogram and this con- 
sole there is no deviation of charac- 
Strings are smooth and open and 
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the middle and bass registers are well proportioned in relation 
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to the treble response, of which, for the majority of trans- 
missions, there is some little in hand. About 180 degrees of 
the total 270 degrees travel of the tone-control knob affords 
what is, in our opinion, the most satisfactory tonal balance 
of the majority of transmissions. Then at normal listening 
strength for the average room quality is at its best. 


The Murphy A.26 R.G. Radio-Gramophone 
Price £24 10s. 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer’:—Mazda AC/TP Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/VP Valve. 
Second Detector and A.V.C. Rectifier :—Mazda V914 Valve. 
Power Stage :—Mazda AC2/Pen. 
Power Output :—3 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—195-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—100-120 and 220-250 A.C. ; 50 Cycles. 
Total Consumption :—75 Watts (approz.). 
Pick-up :—Needle Armature. 
Motor :—Synchronous. 
Automatic Volume Control, Tone Control, and Sockets for 
Auziliary Speaker. 


In many ways this new Murphy radiogram is very similar 
to the original A.24RG model. For example, the design of the 
cabinet with its non-resonant sides and the carefully thought 
out acoustic chamber for the loudspeaker, the synchronous 
motor and needle armature 
pick-up are the same. Then, 
too, the same types of speaker 
and output valve are retained - 
in this A.26 model. And, what 
is probably the most interest- 
ing feature of all to the 
majority of folks, the quality 
of reproduction and the tone 
generally have the same bright 
and clean characteristics which 
we found so refreshing in the 
earlier model. So close is the 
similarity in this respect that 
it is not easy, without hearing 
the two instruments side-by- 
side, to detect any difference 
at all, and especially on radio. 
But there is a difference. For 
one thing, the strength of the 
treble register, as distinct from 
its range, is increased some- 
what and seldom in our tests 
did we find it necessary to 
take advantage of the maxi- 
mum high-note setting of the 
tone control. This is a desir- 
able feature since then one always has a certain amount 
of control over dull transmissions or records, whereas when 
the bass is too strong it is not readily corrected, and an 
indifferent programme only tends to make matters worse. 
At the other end of the scale there is very little change; 
perhaps the bass response is less strong than on the A.24RG, 
particularly when playing records. To satisfy our own tastes 
we feel that a little more prominence in these regions would 
provide a better tonal balance. On radio there is a happier 
relation between the two registers. 

The efficiency of the radio side is satisfactory in all respects ; 
station separation is adequate and the sensitivity and correction 
for fading is such that the majority of worth-while European 
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broadcasts are receivable and are held at uniform volume 
levels. 

Now turn back to the specification of the A.26RG. There 
is no reference to an L.F. valve and yet we state that the 
L.F. coupling is resistance-capacity. 


We admit it is rather confusing. We did not realise at 
first how this seeming paradox had been brought about. 
But it has, and rather cunningly too. There is no separate 
low-frequency valve, but a special four-pole switching arrange- 
ment which, when set to “ gramophone,” introduces an anode 
resistance and coupling condenser which converts the H.F. 
pentode in the intermediate frequency stage into a triode, coup. 
ling it to the grid of the output stage, and, of course, at the 
same time connects the pick-up to the grid of the “‘ triode.” 


When the switch is set to radio, the AC/VP functions as an 
ordinary I.F. amplifier and the output stage is fed from one 
diode of the V914. Thus, there is a saving not only in initial 
expense but also a slight conserving of current. 


The H.M.V. High-Fidelity Needles Price Is. for 10 


Both in length and in diameter these new H.M.V. necdles 
resemble the average loud-tone type. Approximately they 
are ‘6 inch long and *0625 inch in diameter ; rather more than 
a third of the total length is tapered so that there is a fairly 
fine point. They are made of a specially hardened steel and 
are chromium-tipped. 

H.M.V. say that they will play from thirty to sixty record 
sides without causing serious high-note loss. That is rather 
a vague statement and more particularly since there is a 
considerable difference in the playing time of, say, thirty 
10-inch sides and thirty 12-inch sides. Taking three and four 
minutes respectively as the average playing times of the two 
sizes of disc, there is a difference of half an hour’s playing time, 
and this represents a fair proportion of the total useful life 
of a needle point. 


However, in our tests needles from four sample packets were 
given life tests on a commercial radiogram, the pick-up arm 
of which gave reasonably small alignment errors. Various 
makes of records were used : all 10-inch. 


It was at first intended to play the full sixty sides with the 
first needle, but at the twenty-ninth side a deterioration in 
quality and in definition was noticed ; the thirtieth playing 
confirmed this definitely. The next needle from a new packet 
was persevered with until the twenty-seventh side, when the 
same sort of symptoms became evident. A third needle, on 
the other hand, showed very little signs of deterioration until 
the thirty-fourth playing had been completed. 


Each of these needles was inspected under a miscroscope ; in 
each case facets were fairly well formed, the first needle used 
showing a heftier pair of shoulders than the other two needles. 


Other needles were treated in a like manner, this time using 
a needle each on twenty-five, twenty-two, twenty and fifteen 
sides. Although careful listening revealed only a very slight 
falling off in tone and definition with the first of this group, 
examination again showed that it would be unwise to use the 
needle further. The second needle also gave little aural 
indication of wear, but the shoulders were again revealed undef 
the microscope. They were not, however, quite so definitely 
formed. 


The last two points gave satisfactory definition throughout 
the playings and examination did not show excessive weal, 
though it was quite clear that one needle had been used longer 
than the other, and had the one used on twenty sides been 
turned in the needle socket, no good would have resulted to 
the grooves. This consideration is important because there is 
an unavoidable twisting of the needle relative to the groove 
in all cases where the tracking error at the end of one record 
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is not exactly the same as that at the beginning of the next. 
Other unused needles were examined for uniformity of 
points. Only one was slightly malformed, and even this would 
have caused no damage up to about ten sides playing time. 


In our opinion, therefore, twenty 10-inch sides or roughly 
one hour’s playing time is the maximum life of each needle. 
To this we must add a rider that fifteen 10-inch sides would 
be a safer limit. 


Even on this latter assumption one gets the equivalent of 
150 ordinary needles for the modest shilling. 


As regards the tonal qualities of the needles we have no 
criticisms to offer. They give really admirable definition, 
especially at the extremes of the scale and a small amount of 
surface noise relative to the amount of energy they extract 
from the record. (The approximate grading is loud tone.) 
Moreover, the tone is not so wiry as Tungstyle produce. 


The Pye Radio-Gramophone, 


Model SE/RG/AC Price 26 guineas 


Specification. 

HF. Stage :—Mazda AC/VP1 Valve. 

Frequency Changer :—Mazda AC/TP Valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/VP1 Valve. 

Second Detector, A.V.C. and Power Stage :—Mazda AC2/Pen/ 
DD Valve. 

Power Output :—24 Watts (approz.). 

L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Wave Range :—196-560 and 900-2,000 Metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 40-100 Cycles. 

Total Consumption :—90 Watts (approz.). 

Visual Tuning Indicator, Image Suppressor, Tone Control, and 
Auxiliary Speaker Sockets. 


This is the first Pye 
radio - gramophone 
that we have had the 
pleasure of testing, 
and, indeed, it is a 
pleasant instrument to 
listen to. Moreover, 
it is very efficient ; 
this is probably due to 
the fact that the fre- 
quency-changer valve 
is preceded by an H.F. 
stage : a procedure not 
often met in instru- 
ments of this type and 
price. By this means 
not only is the overall 
amplification of the 
receiver increased, but 
there is an added ad- 
vantage of minimising 
second-channel inter- 
ference. The selec- 
tivity, too, is pretty 
high. 

Of the thirty odd medium-wave stations given by name and 
by wavelength, the majority were received here in Soho 
Square as well as many of the long-wave transmitters ; in 
& more open area and one that is not beset with parasitic 
interference, we have not the slightest doubt that all the 
stations engraved in the scales could be received and dis- 
tinguished. 

In this instrument a separate triode is not used as the L.F. 
amplifier when’ on gramophone. Switching arrangements 
bring into service the triode portion of the triode-pentode 
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frequency-changer to perform the necessary duty of L.F. 
amplifier, which is then biased appropriately and resistance- 
capacity coupled to the power stage. 


The tone of both radio and records reaches a high standard 
for an instrument of this type; there is a smooth quality about 
the reproduction that is very satisfying and the smoothness is 
not obtained by the attenuation of either the treble or bass 
registers. Admittedly we could tolerate the maximum high- 
note setting of the tone-control when listening to almost any 
radio transmission or record, but the balance between the two 
registers was a particularly happy one ; perhaps more so with 
records than with radio. Good volume level and a heavy 
orchestral radio item seems to bring into the pieture slight 
discoloration of the lower middle frequencies which is not 
discernible with records. It is not serious and is reduced at 
lower volume. Apart from this, we give the instrument a 
clean bill of health, especially for piano and string tone, which 
are outstanding. 


For the mechanical! details we award full marks; in the 
design of the cabinet the arrangements are such as to allow 
breathing space for the speaker, thus minimising wood and 
cavity resonances and at the same time providing adequate 
ventilation for the receiver chassis. The tuning scales are 
illuminated according to the position of the wavechange 
switch and by virtue of the black and white engravings are 
both legible and attractive. 


The visual tuning ‘ compass,’’ as Pye term it, is also 
illuminated and is situated immediately in front of the main 
scales. It is of the type which shows the correct tuning point 
of a given station by the maximum deflection of a needle 
across an engraved scale; and it is surprising how many 
foreign transmissions provide sufficient variation in anode 
current to give a readable deflection of the needle. 

This, in itself, is still another indication of the efficiency of 
what we consider a most successful radio-gramophone. 


The H.M.V. Universal Superhet Four Receiver, 


Model 340 Price 114 guineas 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi X30 Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier, Detector and L.F. Amplifier 
Valve. 
Power Stage :—Marconi N30 Valve. 
Power Output :—3 Watts (approz.). 
A.C. Rectifier :—Marconi U30 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :-—R.C.C. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-250 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—-195-255 D.C. or A.C. ; A.C., 25-60 Cycles. 
Consumption :—90 Watts (approx.). 
Automatic Volume Control, Sensitivity Switch. 


:—Marconi W D30 


So far as we can remember 
this is the first ‘‘ Universal ”’ 
receiver to be produced at 
Hayes. 

As the specification indi- 
cates, the set will operate 
from either A.C. or D.C. mains 
supplies of between 195 and 
255 volts. It is therefore par- 
ticularly suitable for those 
who have to change their 
place of abode from time to 
time or for those whose electric 
supply is liable to be changed 
over from D.C. to A.C. owing 
to the expansion of the Grid 


scheme. The First H.M.V. A.C.-D.C. Set 
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Our tests were made with the receiver connected to an A.C. 
supply, but the construction is such that no substantial 
difference, except possibly in the matter of hum, need be 
anticipated on other forms of supply. So far as efficiency is 
concerned the receiver is well up to the standard required for 
normal conditions : with an aerial and earth system of average 
efficiency the sensitivity is such that there is always a fair 
selection of alternative programmes available at adequate 
listening strength. Here in London the locals, London 
Regional and London National, can be received without any 
aerial connection, whilst with an inside aerial the signal 
strength is increased to such an extent that we found it 
advisable to reduce the overall sensitivity by means of the 
local-distarfce switch. 


The selectivity too is satisfactory for this type of circuit ; 
Strasbourg, for example, is clear of London Regional and 
on the long waveband there is only slight interference from 
Droitwich when the set is tuned to Zeesen. 

The general tone of the receiver is perhaps best described 
as being rich; a little leavening of the lower frequencies would 
be an advantage since there is some tendency for these to 
detract from what would otherwise be a clean and articulate 
treble. Almost any transmission of even light orchestral 
music reveals this, and a good heavily scored piano solo 
confirms the conclusion. 

In a set of this description which is designed to work from 
either D.C. or A.C., and where there is direct metallic con- 
nection to the mains, precautions have to be taken to insulate 
all external connections such as aerial, earth, pick-up, etc. 
We are glad to see that here in the 340 any possible chance of 
the user receiving an electric shock is very remote indeed. 

The plug for connection of the mains to the receiver is large 
and well insulated, and it is so arranged that access to the 
chassis cannot be made until this plug, and consequently 
the mains, have been disconnected. If the user is foolish 
enough to connect the plug again after the back has been 
removed, that is his responsibility. 


The Voigt Domestic Speaker For price see text 


As we stated last month, this instrument is a combination 
of the Voigt twin-diaphragm moving-coil speaker and what is 
really a modified version of the Voigt 4 ft. Tractrix horn. 


The aims of the modification are to provide a non-directional 
baffle with characteristics similar to those of the original horn 
whilst at the same time providing a design that conforms to 
modern zxsthetic tastes. 

In both objects the combination is successful ; indeed, in the 
matter of range there is a decided improvement, for there is 
some extension in the response immediately below the cut-off 
of the horn. 

Briefly, this “‘ baffle ’’ is designed to fit in the corner of a 
room and is a section of the 4 ft. Tractrix horn aided and 
abetted by a special bass chamber and concrete and plaster 
reflectors arranged in such a way as to give uniform distribu- 
tion at all frequencies within the range. Thus there is a small 
reflector for the distribution of the higher frequencies, another 
for the upper and middle registers and the bass chamber 
which is driven from the back of the diaphragm and which has 
its opening between the floor and the bottom of the structure. 

So that the moving-coil unit can be mounted horizontally, 
there is a concrete reflector with a face angle of 45 degrees 
to the axis of the air column set at the throat of the horn. 


From the moment the apparatus is put into operation one 
has no qualms at all about the result generally. Again one is 
struck, firstly, by the extraordinary efficiency—quite a small 
input provides adequate volume for a good size living-room— 
and secondly by the liveliness of the reproduction as a whole, 
but more especially by the forwardness and virility of the 
treble. 
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After these first spontaneous impressions one begins to 
sort out and take account of the result in detail. 

We note, first of all, that the combination is truly non- 
directional: there is no apparent change in quality at any 
part of the room; the same lively, decisive tone is obvious 
everywhere. The bass, too, is solid and clearcut. One notices 
the improved 
broadness of tone 
on such items as 
the Gétterddm- 
merung Funeral 
March (Columbia 
LX156). After a © 
time one gets the 
impression, how- 
ever, that a rather 
longerrange in the 
bass might be an 
advantage. There 
is probably some- 
thing in this con- 
clusion, but a little 
consideration 
shows that the im- 
pression is mainly 
due to two other 
features. The first 
is that the bass 
notes do not carry 
on too long, as is 
often the case 
with moving-coil 
speakers, and 
there is  conse- 
quently no mask- 
ing effect: a most 
desirable quality. 
The second is that 
the middle or lower middle register is too brilliant ; there 
is an over-emphasis here, possibly due to a resonance, though 
not a very sharp one. It is not sufficient to give undue 
coloration at ordinary volume levels; indeed, it is not easy to 
recognise save on heavy passages. It is a small defect, which 
possibly may be cured in later models. We note it here 
because small points like this sometimes show the way to 
important improvements. But it does not detract from our 
admiration of a most exhilarating instrument. 

The price of the reflector baffle alone in untreated wood is 
£14 15s. and the twin-diaphragm speaker unit costs £15. 
The cabinet can be finished in a variety of tones to suit 
individual requirements. This, of course, is an extra which 
must be paid for. 


The New Voigt Speaker 


The “‘ Emerald ’ Burmese Colour Needles _— Price 2s. for 10 


By comparison with previous Burmese Colour needles, 
these new ‘“‘ Emeralds” are shorter and are rather more 
uniform in diameter. As their name implies, they are green in 
colour. 

For some time now there has been a growing demand for 
a non-ferreous needle that would stand up to the mechanical 
action of an automatic record unit. These needles have been 
produced to supply that demand. That does not mean, how: 
ever, that they are only suitable for use with a pick-up. 

We used needles in our tests on external and internal hom 
gramophones, on the automatic record unit of the H.M.Y. 
High Fidelity radiogram, on the Marconiphone, the G.E.C. 
and the Pye radiograms, and in each case with definitely good 
results. 

When they are used in conjunction with an automatit 
record-changer, the number of records a point will stand up 
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to depends upon the particular recordings. If, for example, 
the first few records in the magazine happen to be those of a 
full orchestra with many sforzando passages then the chances 
are that the needle point will have some difficulty in resisting 
such attack ; and if those records have previously been played 
a fair amount with steel needles—and this is quite likely with 
an automatic instrument—then the chances of negotiating 
them successfully with needle point intact will be small. 

However, we did not have very much difficulty in playing 
through average recordings using the automatic changer. 
We tried needles from different packets, six 10-inch sides 
being the maximum number of playings per point, and the 
least successful was three 10-inch sides. In no single instance 
did the point break when the needle was lowered on to the 
record. This speaks well for the toughness of. the needles and 
alsc for the comparative gentleness of the automatic unit. 

Used with hand-manipulated instruments, the maximum 
number of playings per point was increased to eleven. 

Tonally, we regard these Emeralds as superior to the prede- 
cessors : they seem to give clearer cut definition to the treble 
in particular ; string tone is 
more “ stringy,’ as it were, 
whilst lower down the scale— 
in piano solos, for example— 
the tone is round and firm 
without being too rotund. In 
parts of some vocal records, 
Elisabeth Schumann discs 
especially, there is a curious 
but hardly audible splitting 
of some high notes which is 
not detectable with fibres. 
Whether it is simply that the 
needle is performing its duties 
too well in revealing faults in 
the recording or not, we can- 
not say. 

One thing we are certain 
about is that all non-ferreous 
needle users should give these 
needles a thorough trial. They may be very agreeably sur- 
prised. We were. 


The Expert Radio-Gramophone Price £32 


Specification. 
HF. Stage :—Mazda AC/S2 Valve. 
Detector :— Metal Oxide Unit. 
L.F, Stage :— Marconi MH4 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. 
Power Stage :—Marconi N41. 
Power Output :—2}4 Watts (approz.). 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 900-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 Cycles. 
Pick-up :—Meltrope or Rothermel Piezo. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 
Tone Control, Internal Speaker Switch, and Provision for 
Auxiliary Speaker. 


For many years past Mr. Ginn has mainly concentrated his 
attention on the production of acoustic gramophones of 
outstanding quality. Our readers well know the success that 
he has achieved in this direction, from the production of 
internal-horn gramophones at the time of the Gramophone 
Congresses some ten years ago to the development of the 
present range of Expert external-horn models. What is not 


80 well known is that from time to time during the past six 
or seven years he has also spent a good deal of time and 
money in the endeavour to obtain a correspondingly high 
standard of electrical reproduction from radio and records. 
The announcement which he makes in this issue of the 
production of such an instrument will therefore be received 
by our readers with more than usual interest. 





The Nucleus of the Expert Radiogram 
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It is a three-piece instrument, consisting of (1) a receiver 
unit, (2) an electro-magnetic moving-coil loudspeaker mounted 
on a separate baffle, and (3) an electric turntable unit. This 
method of construction has a number of distinct advantages 
from the point of view of quality reproduction, and no dis- 
advantage that we know of, except possibly that external 
connecting cables have to be arranged between (1) and (2) 
and between (3) and (1); and this does not, or need not, 
affect the quality and in some circumstances may even be a 
convenience for manipulation. 

The receiver has been designed primarily for local station 
reception, though we were interested to find in our tests that 
half a dozen or more distant stations were receivable at 
sufficient strength and quality for listening to be a pleasure. 
The selectivity is remarkably good for a “‘ straight ’’ receiver 
with a single H.F. stage and no reaction: its effectiveness 
may be gauged from the fact that in South London we only 
just failed to receive Berlin clear of London Regional. There 
is a slight heterodyne whistle on London National after dark, 
and a fainter one on London Regional. The response thus goes 
quite high in the scale; it 
appears to taper off gradually 
and thus maintains a realistic 
qualitywithout undue disturb- 
ance from background noises, 
Although a pentode valve is 
used in the output stage the 
raspiness arising from third 
harmonic distortion appears 
to becompletelyabsent. Onthe 
contrary,there is a general sen- 
sation of smoothness through- 
out the range. The bass end 
of the scale is not so prominent 
as in most receivers, but it is 
definite and without a trace of 
tubbiness. The lowest notes 
of all are inclined to be weak, 
but the speaker baffle used in 
our tests was not large. 

For revord reproduction either a crystal pick-up or a tuned 
Meltrope may be fitted. The former has a larger margin of 
output but the latter seems to suit this amplifier and speaker 
much better, particularly with fibre needles. It gives a delight- 
ful atmosphere of spaciousness in orchestral music and a 
human quality on voices where the other is inclined to be 
mechanical and somewhat hard by comparison. With the 
Meltrope the quality from records is curiously akin to that of 
the enlarged Expert Senior gramophone which we have on 
test at the moment, though there are some differences. Thus, 
although the electrical reproduction clearly goes both higher 
and lower in the scale, it is not quite so certain in the treble ; 
a little of the sheen is missing. Perhaps this discrepancy will 
be adjusted as more experience is gained in tuning the pick-up. 
At the bass end of the scale the electrical reproduction had 
a clear advantage in the matter of balance but not in defini- 
tion. The advantage was more marked in vocal records with 
orchestral accompaniments. In both electric and acoustic 
instruments there was an unusual degree of intimacy, but 
whereas in the electrical reproduction the singer appeared to 
be singing through the orchestra, as from a stage, the spatial 
relations in the gramophone reproduction appeared to be 
reversed. A queer difference, this, and one which incidentally 
illustrates how difficult it is to assess quality of recording 
independently of the reproducing system. 

Whatever weight one may attach to these differences, there 
can be no doubt that the instrument is a distinct success 
both as a local station receiver and as a record reproducer. 
Moreover, the construction is simple and unambitious; the 
controls are easy and straightforward ; and the components 
have been chosen with ample margins of safety. 

The illustration is of the receiver and speaker which cost £22. 
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MOUNTING A PIEZO TWEETER SPEAKER 


by G. WILSON 


HERE is no doubt about the interest which the advent of 
Rochelle salt and its uses in the reproduction of sound 
has created. 

In our own little world of THE GRAMOPHONE, the evidence 
is that not since the days of the Lifebelt has so much enthusiasm 
been manifest. There have been unqualified successes both 
with the Piezo pick-up and the tweeter speaker and there 
have also been some disappointments, particularly with the 
latter. The trouble has been due not to any particular fault 
or deficiency of the tweeter to function correctly : the Rochelle 
crystal has done what is claimed for it perfectly. It is we, the 
users, who have overlooked one particular point. 

It will be remembered that Rochelle salt has the properties 
of converting mechanical motion into electric impulses and 
conversely of changing electric impulses into mechancial 
notion. This is termed the Piezo-electric effect. 
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Showing method of mounting Tweeter and Moving-coil Speakers on 
plain baffle. 


Now let us consider what happens in the case of a Piezo 
microphone in which two or more crystals are used as the 
elements. As one speaks into it, sound-waves are set up 
which impinge upon the crystals, causing them to vibrate. 
This vibration or mechanical motion is at once converted 
into electronic current which is passed on to the amplifier 
and through to the speaker, from whence it emanates as a 
replica of the input—the human voice. 

In the case of a Piezo pick-up the grooves of the record set 
the armature, which is mechanically connected to the crystal, 
rocking about its axis, thus transmitting mechanical movement 
to the crystal. This movement is changed into electronic 
current and passed on to the amplifier and to the speaker in 
the normal manner. 

Thus we see that in both microphone and pick-up the first 
of the two properties is functioning. 


Now let us see what happens when Rochelle salt is used 
as the driving element of a speaker. 
In this case the input is usually from radio or records (it 


can, of course, be from a microphone) and is in the form of 


audio-frequency current by the time it reaches the speaker. 
Here the Rochelle salt fulfills the second property of converting 
the current into mechanical motion, which causes the dia- 
phragm to vibrate and thus reproduce images of the original 
sounds. 

So far, so good. This is all very elementary, but as ever it 
is often the simple things in life that one is apt to overlook. 
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It will be remembered that in one of Mr. P. Wilson’s articles 
on the subject of tweeter speakers it was mentioned that for 
best diffusion the tweeter must be mounted not more than 
12 inches away from the moving-coil unit and preferably on 
the same baffle. 


The moving-coil with the capacity of the tweeter connected 
in shunt is shorn of all high-note response and reproduces only 
frequencies below 3,000 cycles. Frequencies above this mark 
and up to 8,000 cycles are dealt with by the tweeter, which, 
be it again noted, is converting electric impulses into 
mechanical motion. This is where the trouble begins. 


Unless great care is taken to ensure an absolutely non- 
resonant baffle, either by using abnormally thick material 
or damping it with absorbent dressings, the vibrations sect up 
by the moving-coil unit are transmitted along the baffle and 
eventually impinge themselves on the tweeter speaker frame 
and thus on to crystal element, which immediately attempts to 
convert this mechanical motion into electric impulse at the 
same time that it is already performing the converse function. 


This baffle vibration is heard in the reproduction as 4 
curious sort of buzz which is most obtrusive at relatively high 
frequencies, and particularly behind speech. 


The remedy is obvious. The tweeter speaker must be 
completely insulated from the baffle and as a further pre- 
caution the moving-coil unit had better be insulated too. 
It is not enough with regard to the tweeter that a ring of 
insulating material be interposed between the cradle and 
the face of the baffle, though this method would probably 
be effective with the moving-coil unit. 


First of all, the tweeter chassis must be mounted on a 
sheet of, say, }-inch rubber about 9 in. square, or, as one 
reader suggests, on a square of Uskide, the stuff used by 
shoemakers for soling or heeling boots and shoes. A circle 
4 in. diameter should be cut in this surround material and the 
chassis fixed centrally in the surround by eight screws. 

When the tweeter has been mounted, a hole about 7 inches 
diameter must be cut in the baffle close to the moving-coil 
aperture. Then the tweeter assembly can be fixed by means of 
screws through the rubber, centrally and firmly over the hole. 
That is all. It is as simple as it is effective ; moreover, it is not 
expensive and is well worth the trouble taken to ensure that 
the Rochelle salt crystals are not being asked to perform two 
converse functions at one and the same time. 


RADIO THANKS 


On our files we have hundreds of letters, 
from all parts of the world, of almost 
embarrassing thanks for Godfrey Radio! 
We build Radio sets to individual require 
ments—employing only engineer-crafts 
men, and we guarantee the most perfec 
reproduction it is possible to obtain. 
Prices are really low—may we send you 
details without any obligation’ 


F. E. GODFREY (Radio) Ltd. 








63/7 CHENIES MEWS 
FRANCS ST., W.C! 
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UNBELIEVABLE y = 


until you hear it... seyomaucies eeament, NORMA 
Even claims for the reproducer, but I now 


AS TONISHING Semerateey Sve Eve tein 
accustomed to the best of the provement on my high-class 
est, said: “It is the most : ma led onal ape 


when do?! sensational improvement of the voice to orchestra is faithfully 1. 
you last eight years. It astounded produced,” R.E. 


' ” 
pres you have a radiogram or Tr Der, 1934 


not, a NORMA Reproducer slip- 
ped on to your ordinary gramophone 
in place of the existing soundbox will 
be a delightful revelation to you. 
With any ordinary gramophone, the BR 
NORMA fives you radiogram quality B® 
and richness and clarity of tone. Itis | 
no exaggeration to say you will be 
thrilled, just as technical experts 
and world-famous critics have been 
amazed and filled with admiration. 





Let this musical miracle give new life to 
YOUR gramophone. Send 8/6 only—and be 
thrilled by a quality of reproduction you have 
never before experienced. State make of 
gramophone, and whether your present sound- 
box fits inside or over the tone-arm. 


NORMA TECHNICAL PRODUCTS LTD. || £ PP POoDUC E PP / oly 
PAL WN? 395033 


Balfour House, 119-125 Finsbury Pavement, Satisfaction 
London, E.C.2 Fully descriptive pamphlet free on request Guaranteed 








ROTHERMEL-BRUSH 


NEEDLES y 4 (dle PIEZO-ELECTRIC 


pow? “TWEETER KIT” 


NEW f 
PACKING e 


} . ' ~ to know more 
: about our tweeters 
G RAM OT U B E s ’ ; speakers, pick-ups and 
Ask your dealer for the —— ing wrday for by writ- 
ner eeeenenmny ee a ae ae 
nee etuodes. e ‘ _ tech- 
needles are the best you nical treation on, the 
can buy, and they come Salts to high fidelity 
out one by one when To secure the best possible performance from a reproducers. Price gd. 
you pull the cone and “Tweeter ” when used in conjunction with a moving- post free. 
tilt the tube. coil speaker a filter circuit is recommended in order 
to level out the bi r 
The new Rothermel-Brush “Tweeter Kit” contains the 
RADIOGRAMS—150 Gilded needles per tube, each following essential units :— 
playing a minimum of 5 records ... Price 2/- per tube 1 R155 Rothermel-Brush Piezo-Electric Tweeter. 
2 1 mfd. By-pass condensers. A " 

GRAMOPHONES — 200 Electro-plated needles per Ses ee ee welts eae, De, 
tube. Available in — Medium, Loud, and Extra 
Loud Tones... . «Price 1/+ per tube PRICE 32/6 COMPLETE 


Made by the makers of R. oA. Kothermel, 


“GOLDEN PYRAMID” NEEDLES Rotherme! Hous 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD. - REDDITCH Canterbury Road, High Road, “Kilburn, N.W. 6. 
*Phone: Maida Vale 6066. 
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ss == i SCHOLES BOOKS IN : 
| WHY DO CONNOISSEURS || |OQXFORD MUSIC 


COME TO THE PURITANS and MUSIC IN 
ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CULTURAL 
HISTORY OF TWO NATIONS 
Pp. 452 26 Plates 21s. net | 
This book records the result of @ pro- w The Columbia History of Music | 


? longed research into the alleged Puritan E through Ear and Eye 
antipathy to Music and Dancing. It A series of booklets written to ac- | 
throws a fascinating light upon the R company gramophone records speci- 
H practice of Music by our ancestors in C ally made by a: Columbia Grapho- 


home and church, tavern and concert- hone Compan Four volumes | 
room, school, university, theatre and ¥ sane ieoea’ vs /6 net each. 


Because they are assured of finding a Complete | court, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Stock of all issues, and they know that every The Listener's History of Music 


Record is in perfect condition, Only fibre | . Thseo Volumes 6/- net each or com- A 
needles are used. A copy of Murdochs Monthly | P The ‘Encyclopedic Index to the « ya ee manent ~ 

' Three Volumes is also issued separ- » t/~ Net, , net. | 
Review will be gladly sent on application. Se han ae P 


® ecor {| @ | The Listener’s Guide to Music 
R ds by Post Record Albums | Cloth, 4/- net. Paper boards, The Complete Book of the Great | 


Records are sent post free Albums to hold three, } 3/6 net. Musicians 

on all orders value 10/- four, five, six, eight or L. The three books of the Great M 

and overin Great Britain. twelve Records in either The Beginner's Guide to — samaiae pre Taheea, he “ay ae 

£3 abroad, Blue, Red, Green or | Harmony Ss Also obtainable separately. Cloth, | 
Brown. From 2/-. Cloth, 2/6 net. Paper, 2/— net. 4/6 net. Cloth Gilt, 5/— net. ! 





© The Miniature History of Music | 
Paper cover,1/— net. Cloth, 1/6 net. 





S Both the above books are now obtainable 
Se in one volume. 2/6 net. 


Practical Lesson Plans in Musical Appreciation 


MURDOCHS by means of the Gramophone, for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 1/- net. } 
G R A M O Pp H O N E S A L O N S A list of Mr. Scholes’s books will be sent, post free, upon application to the 
461/463 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 OXFORD UNIVERSITY press | 


Telephone: MAYfair 6722 36 Soho Sq. Oxford Street 





AMERICA’S FINEST | COMPARISON 
is really the en 4 ee 

f di i the 
RECORD SHOP PICK-UP. is. better from — well — 

just an ordinary pick-up. 


Let your Dealer give you 
@ demonstration. 


On our shelves are to be 
found the most amazing 
collection of records 
which we gather from 
practically every 
corner of the 
earth 


: 50/. 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP INC. complete 


48 EAST FORTY-EIGHTH STREET AM p [ | Fl ERS [> 
NEW YORK NEW YORK, U.S.A. - 


: BILLET R° WALTHAMSTOW Et] 


IMPORTING AND EXPORTING A SPECIALITY TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 2244 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


Gramophone Recitals 


A reader in East London sent me handsome typed pro- 
nme notes of an “ Elgar Memorial Gramophone Recital,” 
the chief items in which were the violin concerto, Cockaigne, 
songs from Caractacus, the fourth Pomp, and the Kingdom 
prelude. In the second (miscellaneous) half, Sibelius’s 
Pohjola’s Daughter was the headliner. This recital was an 
experiment : perhaps on the heavy side ; but I am told it was 
richly enjoyed, and I am happy to hear from the promoter 
that “‘ we feel very much inclined to keep on, in our humble 
‘way, because the results, all things considered, were very 
gratifying.” He has hopes, I hear, of giving a recital at his 
old school, or at least of supplying the records. Perhaps 
gramophone societies could help schools in general: in this 
way’? (In suggesting this I shall not, I hope, be thought to 
say anything that could do professional musicians out of the 
work they so badly need. But schools seem to have no money 
for outside musical events. In one large city hundreds of 
gramophone lessons are given yearly by a certain firm, but 
they are all free: they do not cost the ratepayers a penny.) 
An enthusiast who lives abroad, Mr. Edward Prime- 
Stevenson, has developed what seems a delectable kind of 
gramophone society in Florence. He gives weekly recitals to 
his friends, and has published a repertory of a hundred 
programmes, which I have seen. In discussing their pre- 
sentation, he has a curious paragraph about “ tactfully, 
unobtrusively and intermittently ’’ conducting as the record 
is played. He is anxious that the audience’s attention be not 
diverted, but I fear it would be. 


Holmesiana 


I am reminded of Sherlock Holmes’s habit of “waving his 
long, thin hands in time to the music,” when the great man 
took his musical recreation at a recital. I cannot think that 
the habit would endear one to neighbours, either there or 
round the gramophone. How pleasant to find Sherlock 
a civilised being, music-lover and music-maker. Reading 
Mr. Vincent Starrett’s book The Private Life of Sherlock 
Holmes, I was reminded of that hero’s monograph upon the 
Polyphonic Motets of Lassus, of which Watson once speaks. 
It is safe enough, of course ; Lassus did write such works : 
only, the title is in a slightly suspicious form, for the word 
“polyphonic ” is just the one that a musician would not 
include, since all the music of Lassus was necessarily poly- 
phonic. (And how did Holmes acquire his expertise?) But 
the ignorant Watson may, of course, have been merely giving 
his version of the title. 

One of Holmes’s diversions, you remember, was music. 
We recollect those fiddle improvisations that at times so 
exasperated Watson, those original compositions which might 
have proved fresh Salut d’Amour gold-mines, for an enter- 
prising publisher. But again I have a moment of unease, for 
“sometimes,” says Watson, “‘ the chords were sonorous and 
melancholy. Occasionally they were fantastic and cheerful.” 
Of course Halmes could play in double-stopping ; but did he 
do so all the time, or so much of the time that Watson uses 
the word ‘‘chords” with such general significance? The point 
18 perhaps not really suspicious. I recall, too, Holmes, off 
to hear Neruda, the violinist, asking (rhetorically, I think) : 
‘What's that little thing of Chopin’s she plays so magnifi- 
cently?’ Possibly the artist did play a Chopin arrangement, 
but again I remember how often novelists choose just the one 
sort of composition that is least likely . . . and I wonder. 


Relative Realities 

Those realities are apt to become very complex! Here is a 
eader suggesting that ‘‘one might have different standards 
of judgment for different types of records.” He asks me 


to “‘ consider the operatic excerpt, or the concerto. Nobody 
ever heard Siegfried sing as Wagner intended he should 
sing.” [Query, who knows exactly what Wagner wanted?] 
‘But certainly nobody ever came so near it on the stage as 
Melchior on the records.”’ [?‘* nobody I ever heard.’’] ‘‘The 
first Siegfried album gave the voice just that artificial extra 
power which enabled it never to become inaudible or toneless, 
as so often happens on the stage (and in addition the hammers 
were played in strict time). Later records grossly overdid 
it... . Similarly with the concerto. Sammons’s Elgar 
concerto was a photograph in which orchestra and soloist 
were in about the correct proportions. And therefore it 
was unsatisfactory.” [!] ‘‘Menuhin’s is just a little out of 
proportion—so that the soloist becomes the super-violinist 
which every concerto really requires, if the instrument is to 
compete with a large orchestra.’’ [‘‘ Every concerto ”’ begs a 
question ; and why have things out of proportion at all, 
when the recorders can perfectly well put them into any sort 
of proportion they wish?] 

** Anyone with a good machine and these records would be 
disappointed by the thinness of the violin’s tone in actual fact. 
So that the record in these cases is an idealised version of the 
original (and so may be called the real, perhaps?).” [But 
‘** idealised ’’ again runs too fast : whose ideal?) 

I am not a bit convinced about what is oddly called 
“romantic ’’ recording. How is any judgment to be formed 
as to what proportioning is wanted? Only by long experience 
with the real thing in one’s ear. The violin in Elgar’s concerto 
holds a different place from that in, for example, a Wieniawski 
or de Bériot piece. Beethoven’s concerto is a far-back 
example of a new world of thought and power for the soloist, 
if he has the wit to see (hear) it. 


The Test of Tempo 


But here is a useful warning from the leader of the Léner 
Quartet : ‘‘ Interpretation is really a creative art. Although 
one must try and discover the composer’s intention, I do not 
believe that there can be only one right interpretation of his 
work. . . . Both Kodaly and Respighi have been glad of 
ideas that I have introduced into the interpretation of their 
quartets which they themselves had not imagined. With 
Ravel, too, it was the same. The question of tempo, however, 
is different. There can be only one right tempo to express 
the inner mood of a composition. To find the tempo is a test 
of the player’s musicianship.” 

Trouble begins when the composer is dead. Would he have 
approved? ‘“ E. N.” lately twitted conductors who say that 
the composer didn’t know what he wanted; but when he 
happens to be alive, and approves their reading, they call 
him the ideal judge. But if the general argument is that com- 
posers are bad judges, then ‘‘ the composer’s approval of a 
reading automatically stamps it as wrong.” 


Progress in Potting 


The records of the International Educational Society 
(Columbia) provided us with some attractive potted lectures. 


I have heard of a Russian invention, the ‘‘ Diaphone,”’ 
which, ‘‘ contained in two light, portable cases, will talk, 
sing and show films.” The sound is reproduced by long- 
playing records. ‘‘ A lecture by a famous professor lasting 
forty-five minutes has been recorded on two dises.”” I am 
reminded of the old Pemberton-Billing long-players, in what 
now seems the Stone Age of gramophony (or perhaps I should 
say, in view of the bounceability of one of the P.-B. products, 
the Rubber Age). I wonder if this new device will bring 
ease to our loaded cabinets? The perfect long-player has so 
often been rumoured, and still the shelves groan and the walls 
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crack. The prospect of potted lectures is not amusing to 
those who still hope to eke out a living by offering to instruct 
others from the platform. That sort of living, in music, has 
almost entirely disappeared—you might be astonished at the 
figures I could give. 


What Survives ? 


What I may call the extreme Spartan view of art- 
appreciation was well put in a few words by a reader of the 
Observer : ‘‘ The ‘primary function’ of a work of art . . . is to 
excite esthetic emotion by means of its formal qualities, or, 
as Mr. Clive Bell puts it, its ‘ significant form.’ These particu- 
lar rhythms of form and colour, whether static or dynamic, 
exist in great art of all periods and races, so that the same 
qualities are as evident in a Giotto as in an abstract Picasso, 
as well as in the best children’s drawings and primitive 
sculpture. Thus the fundamental appeal of art is an abstract 
one, and ‘ truth to nature’ does not enter into the question 
at all (although it does not mar these qualities if they are 
present). . . . It is the original and experimental art which 
survives an age and people, whilst those uninteresting and 
derivative works of our official art institution are relegated 
to attics... .” 

Some of these statements are doubtful. It would be a good 
exercise for a few music-lovers to analyse them all. That about 
the “ original and experimental art ”’ surviving, for instance : 
set against it the musician’s conclusion that the experimenters 
rarely produce the greatest art. How far, for example, can 
Monteverdi be said to have “survived”? And if he and 
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other makers of novelty do survive, is it by virtue of their 
novelties or in spite of them? The record-sales of fifty or a 
hundred years hence will provide some amusing comment, 
I fancy, on the survival value of to-day’s products. 


Your Forbearance Asked 


As letters are now so numerous (it is nice to have so many 
friendly notes) and my time, from now on, is likely to be much 
occupied with book-writing, I ask the kind forbearance of 
many who, writing interesting letters, do not receive a direct 
reply. All that they say is noted, and some of my answers 
will be found woven into this page. Where matters of opinion 
about works or performances are concerned, I may perhaps 
most readily be excused answering : for, short of long debate, 
even the bases of experience and like-and-dislike cannot 
well be established; and as I ‘have often urged, though 
argument about likes is good fun, and may even be valuable, 
taste is rarely formed thereby. The true means of forming 
taste, it seems to me, are, first, to listen to, and learn to 
understand, only the best (a difficult matter to arrange, in a 
world in which we are surrounded by inferior things); second, 
to compare every new thing with the best of what is already 
assimilated ; and thus by sifting to learn to make ever finer 
and finer distinctions, which is the whole art of Musical 
Appreciation, as of life. 

But I hope that no one will in the Jeast feel that I con't 
welcome every letter, whatever it may be about. I do welcome 
them, and shall continue to try to be as generally helpful as 
I can, when bearing them in mind in making up this page. 





SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 
(Continued from page 458, April) 


XPERTS may differ as to how far the gramophone may be 

used profitably in the school music lesson, but few of them 
deny that, short of visits to the concert hall itself, gramophone 
records are anadmirable way of bringing pupils into touch with 
the modern orchestra, its instruments and multiple groupings. 

Ten years ago there was a scarcity of good material for this 
work, mainly owing to the fact that reproduction was far 
from perfect. Teachers were compelled, therefore, to confine 
themselves to the two sets of records of orchestral instruments 
specially intended for music students, and issued by H.M.V. 
and Columbia. Valuable as these may have been in the early 
days, there was a constant danger that children learned the 
records rather than the tone qualities of the instruments 
thereon. In other words, an instrument might be identified 
on the record, but not in a passage played during a wireless 
performance, or at a concert. 

With the wealth of orchestral records now obtainable, this 
danger is now eliminated. It is paradoxical that the special 
records of the instruments already mentioned (H.M.V.C1311-2; 
Col. 9421-2) are inclined to be out of date, whereas scores of 
recent records, if carefully chosen, may be used with better 
advantage because their tone qualities are much more faithful. 

It is the aim of this and subsequent articles to show what 
useful teaching material the catalogues contain ; and if the 
suggested records are not the very best of their kind, they 
certainly have the merit of being well-tried. But first of all, 
however, a word about “ apparatus.” It stands to reason 
that every teacher who intends to make his lessons on the 
orchestra lively and successful will, where possible, persuade 
local instrumentalists to come to school and demonstrate 
upon their instruments. Failing this, it might be possible to 
borrow the instruments, apart from their owners ! 


Otherwise it is necessary to resort to pictures. The three 
large sheets of orchestral instruments issued at a shilling each 
by Silas Birch, Ltd. are available, but they have been recently 
eclipsed by the twenty coloured charts produced in America, 
now obtainable through H.M.V. for fifteen shillings. Allter- 
natively, there are the pupils’ sixpenny handbooks issued 
last year by Messrs. Rudall, Carte, Ltd. It is important to 
remember that visual illustrations must supplement the aural 
illustrations in lessons of this kind. 


The first steps will naturally be devoted to the string 
section of the orchestra. Two good “all round ”’ records of the 
violin, demonstrating legato and staccato bowing, pizzicato, 
and double stopping, are Sarasate’s Malaguena (H.M.V. 
C2001), and the Danse Espagnole La Vida Breve of De Falla, 
arr. Kreisler (H.M.V. DA1280). Viola tone, which needs well 
‘‘rubbing in,’ is faithfully recorded on the Mendelssohn 
fragments played by Tertis (on Col. DB855 and DB1468). 
For two well-contrasted ’cello solos, H.M.V. DA776—a superb 
Casals performance—is remarkably true to life. Double-bass 
solos rarely appear in music, although there is an amusing 
fragment in “Elephants” from Saint-Saéns’ Carnival 4 
Animals (H.M.V. D1992). 


Lessons on the string group may be suitably brought t 
a conclusion by presenting a quartet, an octet, and a ful 
string orchestra. The opening to Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 76. 
No. 1 is useful in the class-room because each instrument 
enters alone (Col: 9777). Mendelssohn’s Octet (H.M.V. 
C1672) shows effectively the grandeur of tone produced by 
eight strings, while even richer results are obtained in Bach's 
Air on G string, Holst’s St. Paul’s Suite (Decca F5365-—6), and 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro (H.M.V. C1694)—all example 
of the full string orchestra. 
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[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


. J. G. (West Hartlepool) and some others have from time 
to time suggested that ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner” might 
usefully employ itself in discussing the relative merits of past 
and present singers—always a provocative subject, and one 
on which they must challenge me at their peril! Nevertheless, 
I am asked whether in my opinion Galli-Curci is ‘ the 
Tetrazzini of to-day ’’; and whether Rethberg and Giannini 
are the equals of Destinn : and what do I think of Korjus and 
Rosa Ponselle? I dislike these direct personal comparisons, 
and feel that I should be wise to turn away from them : they 
are apt to irritate, and are certain to get confused. There is 
a vastly increased listening public, owing to broadcasts and 
records, as compared with pre-war days, while I don’t think 
there can be much doubt that the number who have acquired 
their taste for and knowledge of fine singing at first hand is 
actually less : from which I think it must be argued that our 
standards to-day are lower although our audiences are larger. 
There is the further difficulty that reproduction has become 
so commercialised and standardised that it is not an easy 
matter even to recognise a singer’s voice ; and further, that 
the technique of the recording studio makes it possible for 
almost anybody who can give tongue, however crudely, to 
have his or her voice so dressed up with overtones and 
resonances as to produce the sort of noise that to-day is such 
a commercial success. 

In the old days there was the ‘‘ Exhibition ’’ sound-box, 
and no other of any importance ; so although the results were 
not comparable with the living voice, they were, at least, 
comparable with each other ; and that was valuable. Consider 
the difference to-day: the microphone makes everything 
possible, and even after the laboratory workers have produced 
their synthetic “ stars,’ we are faced with a very considerable 
choice of reproducing apparatus; so unless we keep our 
heads we are in danger of falling victims to something which is 
merely meretricious and quite unmusical, which we, in our 
turn, may torture into a roar or strangle to a trickle, as taste 
‘may dictate. And then I am asked to compare this singer of 
thirty years ago with that singer of to-day! What singer 
of to-day? The robot, or the living? 

By the time these notes are in print, some of us may have 
heard Mme. Rethberg in the flesh perhaps for the first time : 
but before comparing her with Destinn, it may be as well to 
remind readers that Destinn’s repertoire reached the truly 
staggering figure of over sixty réles, any one of which she 
could sing at an hour or two’s notice ! This comes at very close 
second-hand from Destinn herself, who, as Mr. H. H. Harvey 
has assured me, never said a thing for the sake of saying it: 
while Dinh Gilly has said that of all the artists with whom’ he 
was associated, Destinn was the finest musician and sight 
reader, and was able to learn a réle by reading the score once 
or twice: in fact, this actually occurred at the premiére of 
La Fanciulla del West at, the Metropolitan. 

It is not enough, therefore, to judge the possibly ‘‘ dressed 
up” voice of somebody who has never been to this country, 
and of whose capabilities we may know really very little, 
simply by his gramophone records : we must know at least 
something of what he (or she) can really do. Obviously, 
it is not enough, because I rather disliked Destinn’s Aida, 
and because I feel sure that I should admire Rethberg’ 8 
immensely, to conclude that Rethberg is a greater singer than 
Destinn. 

Opportunity was all on the side of the older singers, who 
flourished in the days of a freer market for operatic voices, 
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and of greater discrimination. It is nobody’s fault in parti- 
cular : it is notorious, of course, that young singers are in too 
much of a hurry, and it is equally true that there would be no 
proper openings for them if they did really work. After 
the small demand for opera singers has been filled, there is 
nothing for the remainder except, as Mr. Mackenzie has 
reminded us, film engagements, with all the attendant humilia- 
tions. Why should they spend a lot of money on their voices, 
when the “sound man” can, by twiddling his knobs, give 
the cinema public all it needs or requires? 

I have no doubt at all that Rethberg, Ponselle and Giannini 
are artists of the finest calibre, whose names would be house- 
hold words if Italian opera were still a going concern. Miliza 
Korjus is to us still only a gramophonic phenomenon : she 
may turn out to be a star, or—history may repeat itself. 
We have already discovered that a thoroughly faulty breathing 
may, though covered up in the studio, be ruthlessly exposed 
when fully extended in opera or concert. Her recently 
recorded Invitation to the Dance soon set me yawning, with 
an occasional flinch when she failed to land quite squarely 
on one of her altissimo squeaks, which are not, I trust, her 
principal stock-in-trade. 

It was sad to read the correspondent in THE GRAMOPHONE 
last month when he opined that there would be no public for 
Donizetti : I should like to think that he intended us to add 
“under present conditions.”’ I can recall performances of 
Don Pasquale at Covent Garden with Bosetti, de Lucia, Maurel, 
and Antonio Pini-Corsi for which there was a very enthusiastic 
public ; but I would agree that there would be none with the 
bawlers and screechers who have killed the goose that once 
laid their golden eggs. 

I hope, however, that those who will not be privileged to 
attend personally at Covent Garden this year will by no means 
miss any wireless performances in which Conchita Supervia is 
concerned. I shall be surprised if history does not confirm 
the view that here is the first great star since Tetrazzini, 
although the nature of her voice and the use she makes of it 
make it impossible to compare her with any singer of our time. 

But a few more like her will be needed if opera is to survive. 

The records of the Sextet in Lucia form an interesting 
commentary on the singing of the periods in which they were 
sung, and it is now time we had another. The last, I think, 
was that by Galli-Curci, Gigli, de Luca, Pinza, Homer, and 
Bada ; and as an exhibition of ensemble recording it would be 
impossible to beat ; but the precise, calculated, careful per- 
formance of the singers suggests a prize competition rather 
than a scene in an opera. Galli-Curci sounds tired—and 
perhaps quite naturally, after what she had doubtless endured ; 
and Gigli, although he sings purely enough, seems to have had 
his enthusiasm damped in the previous rounds of the contest ; 
but it ill becomes us to jeer at him for showing self-restraint. 
The rest of the cast are very polite indeed. No; it is a significant 
fact that the further back we go, the better becomes the 
singing of the Sextet. 


EFERRING tothe Brahms record mentioned in last month’s 

*C.C.,” the Parlophone Company write as follows: ‘“.. . 
This cylinder has been duplicated on to a dise by our German 
company for the State-Discotheque in Berlin - but 
unfortunately the piano played by Brahms is entirely drowned 
by surface and other extraneous noises and is almost inaudible. 
No musical interest can, unfortunately, be ascribed to it.” 

Sad ; but perhaps not surprising. 

From Holland comes the extremely interesting news of the 
discovery of a record (G. & T.) by Frances Saville, the operatic 
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star of the ‘nineties, who was equally esteemed at Covent 
Garden and the Metropolitan. It is the Puppenarie in 
Hoffmann, its number is 43241, and its place of origin 
apparently Vienna. 

I say ‘apparently,’ because it seems that the place- 
name on the old labels was not always that of the place of 
recording. 


A. A. T. (Ruislip) proudly announces his first important 
**London Red ”’—the 10-inch Habanera by Calvé, of 1902, 
which, he says, beats the Victors of 1908 where realism and 
personality are concerned ; and seems to “ put it over ” better 
than any electrical recording he has ever heard. This is yet 
another feather in the cap of the old-time recording methods— 
which would have had a far longer lease of life if only the 
machines had been able to do them justice. Also there was 
an air of informality about the original London issue, which 
was quite characteristic of them. There is scarcely one in 
which a ‘‘ One-two ” cannot be heard, to give the signal to 
start ; and Calvé’s in particular are rich in the singer’s com- 
ments and directions to her accompanist. Those of us who 
knew or remember something of the circumstances of these 
historic and pioneer recordings may be expected to feel some 
prejudices in their favour, but it is a fact that young col- 
lectors who stumble upon them from time to time are equally 
delighted, and fully confirm the enthusiasm of us old-stagers. 


I suppose more copies were sold of the Habajiera than of 
any other of Calvé’s first records, and this is not surprising, 
when we recall the unexampled popularity of her Carmen at 
that time ; but even so the actual number that has survived 
to gladden the eyes and ears of collectors is very small indeed, 
and their condition is not generally very good. I say in no 
boasting spirit that I have a copy which is so perfect that no 
needle might have passed over it, and this shows beyond 


doubt that, apart from subsequent treatment, the record was 
originally a very fine one indeed, suggesting almost the very 


breath of the singer. The Seguidilla is another vital per- 
formance, full of temperament, but never forgetting absolute 
clearness in execution. The Voi lo sapete is a model of style ; 
and although I possessed the Sérénade de Zanetto for a few 
days only, I clearly recall its beauty : it has found a home with 
Mr. Garnett, who alone, I think, now possesses the complete 
set. L. E. W. (Chicago) has lately reported an original copy 
of the Magali, on which he is to be congratulated. 

** Discobulus ” (Leeds) has turned up again, with a haul 
which includes Melba’s 1904 Mattinata. The speed at 
which this is taken is surprising to those who never heard 
Melba sing it; but. I believe that she took it at the tempo 
approved by the composer. She used to sing this to her own 
accompaniment in her Barbiére days, as an encore in the 
Lesson Scene ; and the effect, in that setting, must have been 
extremely charming. 

Two of my own proudest acquisitions of late have been 
the Lullaby in Noprovnik’s Harold, by Mme. Mey-Figner, 
and a Gipsy ditty Should I choose, I will love whom I choose, 
by Vialtzeva. It is difficult to speak moderately of the beauty 
of these records: they are in lovely-condition, and their 
rarity and the romance surrounding them could be appreciated 
fully only by those who remember their brief appearance in 
the 1902 and 1903 catalogues. Unfortunately, we never had 
the honour of hearing Mey-Figner in this country, but foreign 
correspondents have assured me that her fame on the 
Continent was second to none ; and any inherent scepticism 
I might have felt about singers of high reputation who have 
not assaulted our citadel was blown sky-high by the beauty 
of Mey-Figner’s voice, and by her absolutely faultless and 
purely artistic singing. 

The damage in transit to an original Edouard de Reszke 
as well as to the Boninsegna-de Lucia duet which accompanied 
it is a major tragedy of the collecting world the news of which 
will be received with general regret. When packing for 
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abroad, it is advisable to insert a note, in the language of the 
country if possible, asking the Customs officials to handle the 
dises with particular care; otherwise it may happen, as 
apparently in this instance, that they thought such rubbishy 
looking things could be of no earthly importance to anyone. 

De Luca’s 1904 Fonotipia of Occhi di Fata and the Serenade 
of Berlioz’ Mephisto, which I received from Holland, reveals 
two very fine pieces of work indeed : the first is treated on a 
big scale, and with very full regard for its romantic require- 
ments ; while the Serenade is, in my belief, the most lyrical and 
rhythmic I have heard, not excluding Plangon’s : the musical 
term brio is especially appropriate to this, and the Italian 
version seems to give it an extra verve. At the age of thirty- 
three, de Luca left us evidence of his highly forceful and 
artistic singing; and the fact that he is still, at sixty-five, 
the leading baritone of the Metropolitan, long after all his 
contemporaries have paid the penalty of a too prodigal use of 
their voices, or of a fundamentally unsound technique, or 
both, is another proof that a really fine organ and a dignified 
restraint in its use are assets which are ageless. Despite the 
fact that Signor de Luca is still recording, his original G. & T.s 
of 1903 are accounted very highly in Italy (apparently the 
only source from which collectors may hope to obtain them), 
where very high prices are demanded for them. 


Giuseppe de Luca should have an especial place in the 
esteem of readers of ‘‘C.C.” as he is the only singer of the 
strict ‘collectors’ period”? who is still making public 
appearances. 

R. B. (Milan) is indefatigable and most helpful in the 
amount and the quality of the information he sends to ‘‘C.C.,” 
and I might well devote a whole article to the letters from this 
correspondent alone. Apropos the Figner records listed in 
“C.C.” for February, R. B. adds 2—22601, I think on one 
Night (Cui) : there were, as I have since discovered for myself, 
a considerable number of this artist’s records on the original 
Russian catalogue of 1901, when these records were made 
(not 1902, as stated in “C.C.’’), Further, an old Milan 
G. & T. catalogue quotes Sobinoff’s 2—22650 as M’appari, 
Marta instead of Air, Mignon ; I find, however, that I copied 
my 1904 London catalogue correctly, so the matter must be 
left there. On a recent tour through Italy R. B. made some 
highly important discoveries, such as the L’ Elisir aria of 
Scotti; Marconi’s Lucrezia Borgia (the only one of this singer's 
records issued contemporarily in England) and the T'w che 
a Dio in Lucia; a twelve-inch Boronat, a Continental issue ; 
Bruno (only one by this artist reached this country, in 1902, 
and did not survive the year of its issue); a Warsaw 
Battistini ; the usual sprinkling of Melba, Caruso, de Lucia, 
Tamagno, Boninsegna to be relied upon in all such superb 
collections ; also three Fonotipias by Navarini, an outstanding 
basso of huge fame, of whom we seem to be deplorably 
ignorant in this country. He appeared at La Scala in 1884, 
singing there continuously until 1899, creating the réle of 
Ludovico in Otello, with Tamagno and Maurel, and appeared 
with all the most famous European star singers of the time. 
He is naturally not to be confused with another Navarini, 
who sang wtilité basso réles at Covent Garden round about 
1908. The remainder of R. B.’s find will be dealt with next 
month. 


I have often wondered whether any records exist of that 
very attractive and finished soprano Mignon Nevada, 4 
daughter of the famous Emma Nevada, an account of whose 
début at Covent Garden in 1880 I recently found among 
some old cuttings. As a very young girl Mignon was, I believe, 
a pupil of Ambroise Thomas in his old age, and her appearance 
in English opera under Sir Thomas Beecham was a great 
success. Later I heard her as Verdi’s Desdemona, also in 
English ; and with memories of Melba fresh in my mind, 
I thought her performance absolutely thrilling. She must 
surely have recorded something, although I confess I can recall 
nothing in that line. 
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Bach E flat Fugue 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

May I suggest that you put in a correction of a remark on 
page 438, top of col. 2, April issue. Your reviewer says of the 
last section of the Bach E flat fugue that the theme appears 
“on the pedals only.’’ This will confuse your readers. For 
they will hear it in this section very brilliantly and emphatic- 
ally in the soprano (high up) soon after the section has started. 
And entering in the third voice down just before the close of 
this soprano, it comes again: though this untrained ears 
may miss. Led astray by the reviewer’s statement, listeners 
will wonder why on earth they should be hearing the melody 
other than in the pedals. 


Birmingham. SYDNEY GREW. 


A.R. writes : 

I am grateful to Mr. Grew for pointing out what may be 
a misleading statement in my review of Bach’s E flat fugue 
in the April issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. The review had to 
be done in a hurry and, with the untrained listener in my 
mind, I alluded only to the unmistakable entry of the main 
theme on the pedals while ignoring the two treble entries, 
which, I still think, would pass unnoticed by such a listener. 
As Harvey Grace writes: ‘‘ A in its combination with B and 
C undergoes such rhythmical changes and is opposed by such 
animated matter that it might easily pass unobserved by a 
listener unaware of its presence.” 

These treble entries do not, and are not meant to, stand 
out from the general mass of sound as is the final pedal entry, 
but I should have omitted the word “ only ”’ in my review. 


“ Air de Rosine ” 
To the Editor of Tok GRAMOPHONE. 


With reference to Mr. Little’s honest doubts, he can (a) go 
to Bologna and look at the original score of “‘ The Barber ” in the 
Liceo Musicale. 


(6) Go to the British Museum and get out the first volume 
of Radiciotti’s monumental work on Rossini, wherein the 
whole story of “* The Barber ” and its composition is recorded at a 
length which was unfortunately not possible in my own book. 

By the bye, if Kobbé’s judgment and knowledge are rightly 
exemplified in his doubt as to an original overture ever having 
been written to ‘‘The Barber,” they need not be taken too 
seriously. Of course an overture was written ; it was based 
on Spanish themes. 


8.W.3. Francis Toye. 


Echo 
T'o the Editor of Tus GRAMOPHONE. 

Apropos Mr. King’s letter in the April Gramopuone, I 
have two records (Harry Roy, Parlo. R1505 Tiger Rag and 
F115 Medley) both of which have an echo (distinctly audible) 
—before the opening roar of the “tiger” in one case and 
before the opening notes in the other. 


Upper Norwood, 8.E.19. Eric Mumrorp. 


T'o the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE. 


I possess the Miliza Korjus record of ‘“‘ Una voce poco fa ” 
on H.M.V. C2688 and I have also noticed the interference, 
but only when I listen very intently; it is not enough to spoil 
the glorious singing of Miliza as Mr. Richardson states in your 
April correspondence columns, also I do not agree that she 
is in too much of a hurry. 


Strood, Kent. GEORGE WELSBY. 


The Italian Opera Season 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 

The expression “ satisfactory as far as it goes,’ used by 
Mr. Liversidge to describe the forthcoming Italian Opera 
Season, is singularly apt, and, while applauding the powers 
that be for their initiative in reviving ‘‘ L’Italiana in Algeri ”’ 
and giving us welcome opportunities to renew acquaintance 
with ‘“‘ La Cenerentola”? and “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,’’ we 
can only regret that they have decided to go no further. The 
blame, however, can hardly be attached to Mr. Geoffrey Toye 
for refusing to pay the exorbitant salaries demanded. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the rumoured season in the 
autumn will really take place and that sufficient support will 
be forthcoming to justify the experiment. 

If, indeed, as Mr. Liversidge imagines, the public for 
Donizetti’s operas is almost nil, the fault should not be 
attributed exclusively to Donizetti. He was essentially a 
figure of his period, bounded and limited by the conventions 
of the time, but in his greater works he rises to considerable 
dramatic heights, while his ‘ opere buffe ’’ at their best fall 
little short of Rossini in sparkle and lightness of touch, 
although the style is widely different. He possessed, in 
addition, an almost inexhaustible vein of melody and even 
his minor operas contain much charming and graceful music. 

Regarding the repertoire, let us hope that Mr. Toye will 
be content to accept a choice that may seem a litti, con- 
servative, although it need not for that reason be devoid of 
novelty. 

** Marta ”’ was given at Covent Garden a few years ago and 
hardly merits another revival so soon, but it would be an 
interesting experience to hear ‘‘ La Sonnambula,’’ generally 
considered, with ‘‘I Puritani,”’ to be Bellini’s greatest work 
after ‘‘ Nerma.”’ 

As Mr. Francis Toye wrote recently, ‘‘ although not a 
great master, Bellini was a real master,’’ and it would be 
especially appropriate to hear an unfamiliar work of his this 
year, the centenary of his death, which has been celebrated 
in Italy by revivals of such operas as “‘ Il Pirata,’’ ‘‘ Beatrice 
di Tenda,”’ “‘ La Straniera ”’ and ‘‘ I Capuleti e i Montecchi,”’ 
of which even the names are probably unknown to the vast 
majority of opera-goers in England. 


London, W.1. C. J. BRANCHINI. 


Gilbert and Sullivan 


To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE. 


May I add my “small” voice to that of Miss Vaughan, 
whose letter in the April issue of THE GRAMOPHONE must 
make Gilbert and Sullivan lovers also wish for a re-issue of 
the “‘ Mikado.” I thoroughly enjoyed Mrs. McLachlan’s 
G. & 8. brief survey. I am not able to get the complete albums 
but like immensely the records I have been able to afford so far, 
and am adding to them one or two at a time. As Mrs. 
McLachlan did not give a very good criticism of the ‘‘ Mikado,”’ 
I have not obtained any of them. I have been on the look-out 
for mention of a re-recording, but no luck so far. 


Cheshire. (Mrs.) E. Porrer. 
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To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I am writing to support Miss Vaughan’s plea for a re- 
recording of the ‘‘ Mikado.’’ The present records are now 
mechanically out of date, though artistically the performance 
is good. I do hope that the Gramophone Company will 
celebrate the ‘‘ Mikado’s’’ Jubilee (1885-1935) with a re- 
recording by the D’Oyly Carte people, with Martyn Green 
singing Ko-Ko. The only recording of this admirable artiste 
consists of a couple of lines in ‘‘ Patience.” 


May we also have ‘‘ Cox and Box” soon? I imagine this 


could be done quite easily on two records. 
One of two suggestions for recording : 


Tchaikovsky’s Suite No. 3 in G; Respighi’s charming 
Rossiniana Suite; ‘“‘Ivan the Terrible’’ Overture; a re- 
recording of the “‘ Prince Igor ’’ Overture. 

Many thanks for the article on Eileen Joyce. 


Leeds. Eric C. VINnINnG. 


The Acoustic Gramophone 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 
I was much heartened to read in THE GRAMOPHONE of the 
recent developments of the acoustic gramophone and your 
sustained interest therein. 


Elsewhere, one has heard so much of electric and radio- 
gramophones lately ! 


The gramophone companies are naturally anxious to 
combine the uses of radio and records under the lid of one 
machine, thereby “‘ killing two birds with one stone.”’ Like- 
wise the dealers are anxious to sell radio-gramophones. 


The pity is, that the advertisements seem to have done their 
work so well that the ‘‘ dear public ’’ has become quite con- 
vinced that the poor old “ acoustic’ is out of date and no 
longer capable of reproducing modern records. 


Many who perhaps cannot, in any case, afford an expensive 
radiogram are thus discouraged from purchasing acoustic 
machines. 


Personally, I am of the opinion that to reproduce the 
ordinary record in an average-sized drawing-room, any 
doubtful ‘‘ advantage’ an electrical reproducer may have 
over a good acoustic machine fitted with a tuned, hand-made 
sound-box is out of all proportion to the difference of cost and 
upkeep. 

Moreover, having heard the “‘ Expert Senior,” the ‘‘ E.M.G.” 
and the ‘‘ Cascade,’’ I am of the opinion that the fortunate 
owners of these machines obtain from their records a quality 
which no electrical machine can give. 


Onchan, Isle of Man. D. Norris. 


Chief Os-ke-non-ton 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have definite information that ‘‘ Chief Os-ko-mon,”’ 
whose voice is recorded on Parlophone record R1158, men- 
tioned by Mr. Rodney Gallop in his article on ‘‘ Music of 
All Nations’? in your March number, is not the same as 
‘** Chief Os-ke-non-ton,” the well-known Mohawk singer. 
The similarity of name looks as if it were designed to mislead 
people, as it has done more than once. 


I wish, by the way, that H.M.V. would give us a new record 
of the real Chief Os-ke-non-ton. Personally, I should like 
on one side Lieurance’s “‘ By the Waters of Minnetonka ”’ 
sung in the Indian style (because it shows off his fine voice to 
advantage) and on the other one or two real Indian songs 
with tom-tom accompaniment, but without the piano. 


Horam, East Sussex. W. ArtTHuR B. CLEMENTSON. 
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Eileen Joyce 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Mr. Stanley Hughes, whose letter appeared in the March 
GRAMOPHONE, apparently does not realise that the Victorians 
left for our generation many redundant legacies in the form of 
useless customs, a great number of which have not yet been 
wiped out as they so assuredly deserve to be. Among them 
must be mentioned that great stumbling-block which was 
drawn across the path of musical history which may be 
called ‘“‘ The Veneration of Technical Dexterity as opposed 
to Sincere Aestheticism in Music.’’ Many are the occasions 
when we meet members of the Victorian era who recall with 
reminiscent pride the facile technic of some defunct shock- 
headed virtuoso who graced their sombre drawing-rooms in 
the dim ‘‘ antimacassar’”’ period. That was the sort of state 
in which music lived and at which I purposely tilted in my 
original letter. Music was not primarily an art in those cays, 
it was a ‘“‘ social backcloth’’ against which was enacted the 
frivolous formalities which are so typical of that age. Much 
more could be said concerning this particular subject, but 
I must, instead, disperse a few of Mr. Hughes’s wrong 
impressions. 


It does seem rather an unfair reflection on the artistic 
intellects of the recording companies when your correspondent 
says, in effect, that in order to obtain a recording contract to 
perform real music, one must needs dismiss artistic instincts 
from the mind and pound (or scrape or blow) the life out of 
your instrument to create an impression worthy of a contract. 
If this is the case (which I doubt), then truly the Victorians 
are amongst us still. 


I had heard the story of Miss Eileen Joyce’s gramophone 
debut and had gasped with amazement at the idea of an 
artiste, of whom Percy Grainger had said, ‘‘ The most trans- 
cendentally gifted child I have heard in twenty-five years,” 
whom Backhaus recommended for Leipzig, whom Teichmiiller 
introduced to Albert Coates and whom Sir Henry Wood helped 
to introduce to England, having to introduce herself to the 
recording companies instead of one of those bodies realising, 
if only by the eulogies of eminent musical people, that here 
was truly a pianiste discovery of the first rank. 


It may be interesting for Mr. Hughes to know that my 
original letter was written before the ‘“‘ Brahms record ”’ was 
issued, but was evidently too late for publication in the 
December issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Incidentally, I do happen to know of the difficulties which 
confront recording companies, but still fail to see why dozens 
of records are issued which definitely cannot be calculated 
to appeal to a wide public and yet when an artiste appears 
who combines dexterity with the more important factor, 
musical insight, she is not given full scope for her unusual 
powers. Even in the works already recorded, the true musician 
and sympathetic artiste is always discernible. 


Finally, Mr. Hughes has dropped a point about Bach which 
needs a little correction. ‘‘ Had she elected to play ...4 
Bach fugue’? we would not have heard of Miss Joyce as 4 
maker of records’’: so says Mr. Hughes. Is Bach so u- 
popular? Are we not informed each ‘‘ Prom ”’ season that 
‘* Bach Nights” are attended much better than many of the 
other concerts? No, Mr. Hughes, if Miss Eileen Joyce had 
recorded a Bach fugue, or any other classical work for that 
matter, her artistry would have penetrated to the ears of real 
musicians in any case. She would still be makingrecords, only 
they probably would be of a higher standard of work than the 
recording companies seem to think fit to allow her to make 
at present. 


Chester. R. P. WiviaMs. 
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The Neo-Bechstein 
To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE. 


The day of the ‘concussion ’’ instrument is past! The 
Bechstein people don’t understand the principle of 
“reaction.”” (One-twelfth part of the power, amplified 
seventeen times, is fed back to excite the generator.) Instead, 
the Neo-Bechstein has slack strings like a clavichord and 
not like a piano: ‘‘ Neo-clavichord,”’ it should be called! 
The little, light hammers, needed for slack strings, are only 
“ tangents,”’ as of the clavichord. This the Bechstein people 
excuse by saying it saves the cost of a sound-board (no sound- 
board would sound with light hammers). And the alter- 
native electrical apparatus costs twice as much. They excuse 
this in turn by saying the sound lasts longer with slack 
strings. It does not. The greater amplitude lasts longer 
in a wrongly designed electric receiver, but is weaker and has 
to be amplified more. Again, the amplitude is too great, 
at first, and has to be damped as in the clavichord. If you 
must have the jangling overtones of an ancient instrument, 
let down the strings of your piano and use a microphone in 
place of the pick-up of your radiogram. The older and 
more badly cut the hammers are, the nearer you are to the 
tangents of the clavichord. 


Glasgow. ADAM BLACK. 


Two Questions 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


“ De gustibus non est disputandum.’’ Very fine your lemma 
for this section, and, accordingly with it, I beg those who 
don’t love emotional music to be so kind for to disculpate my 
illness, but without to discuss about it. We must, only, pity 
each other. 


Now two questions: 

Is the soul of the selected people in the twentieth century 
less delicate than in the nineteenth? Is the level of musical 
culture going down? 


To my point of view, judging by gramophile taste and 
records editions, these questions seem to have affirmative 
answers. 


For me it is incomprehensible, for instance, that after the 
whole world had recognised before 1900 Richard Wagner as 
the greatest composer, now people disown him or forget him. 
Has another composer appeared who has eclipsed the divine 
genius from Leipzig? Debussy, Strauss, Ravel, Stravinsky, 
for instance? Not af all: the twentieth century forget 
Wagner to return to the ingenuous simplicity of his prede- 
cessors from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ! 


I know all the European records of Wagner music and, 
although recognising some excuse in the fact of former 
deficiency and progressive improvements in the recording 
process, I can say that only two recording series have been 
made till now worthy of the—for me—greatest musician : 
the whole ‘‘ Siegfried’? and the Third Act of “ Parsifal ”’ 
(both from H.M.V. and both veritable jewels). Except this, 
and some isolated records and the Philadelphia Orchestra sets, 
nearly all the rest of Wagner recordings are really shocking, 
for the connoisseur. Specially the recordings made during 
the public theatrical representations are, generally, bad, 
because the perfect balance between the voices and the 
orchestra, required in the Wagner works, is lost. I remember 
one chaotic mixture of motives, named ‘‘ Wagneriana,”’ 
executed by a light orchestra with the ‘“‘ Spring Song” of 
“ Walkyrie ’’ played by a cornet, enough to crisp the nerves 
of the most peaceful man. 

One asks oneself : are not music-lovers but only business men 


between the directors of the recording companies? Are 
we the Wagnerians in the world so few that we cannot pay 
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for—with or without associating—a splendid recording of the 
works of our musical god? If Wagner music were not good 
business, how can the Bayreuth festivals celebrate annually? 
Is it possible that there should be less buyers for a perfect 
recording of the marvellous First Act of ‘* Parsifal’’ than 
for the Stravinsky ‘‘ Sacre du Printemps,”’ for instance? 


But I am not exclusiviste. It is not only in the want of 
Wagner fine recordings that I note the lack of love for the 
great music: is it conceivable that in 1935 the ‘‘ Alpine 
Symphony,” ‘‘Salomé’”’ and “Elektra”? from Richard 
Strauss are not recorded? The magnificent ‘‘ Corales,”’ the 
‘** Prelude,” *‘ Aria et finale,’ ‘‘ Prelude Coral et fugue,”’ etc., 
from C. Franck do not merit a good transcription for a 
great orchestra and as fine a recording as that made by 
Columbia-Weingartner for the ‘‘ Hammerklavier Sonata, 
Op. 106” from Beethoven. Perhaps the best Mozart com- 
position—for me his unique, really deep and sublime work 
the ‘‘ Requiem Mass ’’—must not have other recordings like 
the shameful one at present catalogued. 


One more question to close this letter. In 1910 they had 
in the world some hundred of Wagnerian societies. Is it not 
possible in 1935 to create one only Wagner Society for recording 
the Wagner works as they require—with the best singers and 
the most superb orchestras? I should be a member of this 
society and I am disposed to pay 10s. a record if it is necessary, 
because I think that Wagner music is worth at least 
twice any other. And if I should be rich I should pay, with 
pleasure, a complete Wagner recording of the “ Ring of the 
Nibelungs,”’ “ Tristan ”’ and “‘ Parsifal ’’ for myself. 


Madrid (Spain). Luis NUEDA. 


The Delius Society 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie, commenting on the recent issue 
of the Delius Society’s records, remarks, apropos of Hventyr : 
‘*T do not know whether Delius visited Norway, but I gather 
that he did not.’’ From what source Mr. Mackenzie 
‘*‘ gathered ” this remarkable piece of information it would 
be interesting to know. If Mr. Mackenzie had taken the 
trouble to turn up the late Philip Heseltine’s biography, he 
would have found that Delius frequently visited Norway. 
In fact, until the last few years of his life, his visits to that 
country were annual. Nor is Mr. Mackenzie’s surmise that 
Delius ‘‘ supplemented the inspiration he derived from the 
book of Norwegian tales with the music of Grieg ”’ any nearer 
the truth. Eventyr was a late work and belonged to a period 
in which Delius had already long rid himself of the early 
and slight influence of Grieg. 

In connection with this work, Mr. Mackenzie goes on to say 
that ‘it is scored for a very large orchestra which includes 
a sarrusophone . . . and what Mr. Holland, spattered by the 
atrocious sloppiness of modern speech, calls a zylophone.” 
[ should have supposed that Mr. Mackenzie, as by this time a 
fairly old hand at musical journalism, would have known 
what it is to be ‘‘ spattered’? by printers’ errors, without 
entering into torrents of indignation at, perhaps, inexcusable 
proof-reading. It is singularly unfortunate that in his own 
article he is guilty of a reference to what he is pleased to call 
my “ exigesis,”” meaning, of course, my “‘ exegesis.” 


Liverpool. A. K. HoLuanp. 


{I gathered that Delius did not visit Norway because Mr. 
Holland himself made no mention of his visits in his note 
on Eventyr. We must cry quits over the printer’s error, though 
I think that a slip of proof-reading in the rush of bringing out 
a magazine is less serious than a slip in proof-reading twice 
repeated in a booklet issued with an album of recorded 
music.—C. M.] 
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Delius 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The Editorial remarks on the music of Delius in your April 
issue may, as. anticipated, arouse the wrath of the Delius 
Apollos, but I have little doubt it will be weleomed by a far 
greater number of listeners as the sign of a sane outlook, and 
a refusal, in spite of the blandishments of the High Priests, 
to worship at this shrine. 

It is certainly time someone in authority gave a lead in the 
right direction, for music in its truest sense is not being ex- 
pressed by the modern composer; rather, the noises that are 
thrust upon us appear to reflect the muddled psychological 
states he is passing through, and to be quite candid, his 
“washing ’’ is not beautiful, however important it may be 
to him. 

This is a general statement : there are, of course, exceptions, 
the few who do not play about with their own ideas, but have 
something more substantial to give us ; but for the most part 
our only recourse is to the musicians of the past who possessed 
to some extent the necessary qualification—that is, a soul. 

It is because the potentiality of listeners with respect to 
this qualification is equal in dynamic criticism to those who are 
skilled in manipulating sounds that they have a right to 
protest against the setting up of these false gods. For this is 
what it comes to. Not only in music, but in literature, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and indeed all the arts. 

The ordinary sane man can enjoy what is good and true 
without being under the necessity of giving a reason for it. 
Music wants reason, but only as the scaffold to a building. 
Beethoven stands firm because, although for the most part 
he never gets beyond intellectual definition, it is clear to the 
listener that he is using it to interpret gradations of experience 
common to us all. His art was sound because it was dedicated, 
and has meaning and purpose. 

Mozart, too, is accepted, the St. John of music as Beethoven 
was the St. Paul, and, of course, many others who, though 
not on the topmost heights, do give us the truth of what they 
had, such as beauty of form in Schubert, or of state in Brahms. 

Unfortunately the sponsors of the underworld music sit in 
high places, and use their position to boom these productions 
as did the Victorian Editors to boom the literary pretensions 
of Robert Montgomery. Lay on Macaulay ! 


Chichester. A. W. Bury. 


Not Disowned 
To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE. 

It is very meet and proper that reviewers should have liberty 
of expression ; but surely your reviewer ‘‘ A.R.’’ pushes this 
right to its limits when he announces, apropos the Ravel 
quartet, that the Galimir Quartet’s performance marks the 
fourth recording of this work. He is either ignorant of, or 
has forgotten, the N.G.S. issue by the International String 
Quartet, which was performed under the composer’s direction. 
Such an omission in itself is bad enough, but that THE 
GRAMOPHONE should disown its own child ... ! 


Highgate. LIONEL SALTER. 


A.R. writes : 


I am indeed sorry to have-shocked Mr. Lionel Salter, but, 
really, he should take the trouble to read more carefully what 
a reviewer has written before rushing into one of these 
academic epistles. I spoke of the performance of the Galimir 
Quartet as the fourth available recording. The N.G.S. record- 
ing is out of print. It may also interest Mr. Salter to know 
that I was on the advisory committee of the N.G.S. 

Being charitably disposed I attribute his precipitancy to 
the lightheadedness caused by his educational establishment 
winning that world-shaking event, the Boat Race, 
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B.B.C. Record Programmes 
To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE. 

It would make very interesting reading, with possible good 
effect, if you discussed in THE GRAMOPHONE the B.B.C,’s 
programmes of recorded music. There is one outstanding 
fact which, so far as I know, has not been discussed in the 
Press (musical or other) which is of importance to lovers of 
real music. It is the undoubted fact that records of the best 
music are almost invariably given when the average person 
who has to go out to work for his or her living is quite unable 
to hear them, i.e., during either morning or afternoon. Never 
is there a published programme of the highest class of music 
in the evening. All the indication one has for that time of day 
is either doubtful or definitély discouraging to the music. 
lover, such as an “interlude of gramophone records”’ or 
** something sweet.’’ A glance through the current issue of the 
Radio Times proves this contention to the hilt. 

It makes one wonder if the B.B.C. believe that the best in 
recorded music appeals most to housewives and_ servants 
during the performance of their household tasks. 


Belper, Derby. ARTHUR GILL, 


Elena Gerhardt 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In accordance with a suggestion by Mr. Desmond Shawe. 
Taylor in his article on Hugo Wolf, I am writing to say that 
I fully support his plea for more songs sung by Elena Gerhardt. 

Cairo. M. HEpper. 
Descriptive Notes 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

May I suggest that the various recording companies issue 
brief descriptive notes with records of a classical nature. [| 
have an idea that this is already done in some measure in the 
album series, but there are many instances of single records 
where such notes would be of considerable interest and I 
should imagine the additional cost to the recording companies 
would be very slight. 

It would be of interest to hear what other readers have to 
say on this subject. 

Woodford Green, Essex. E. A. LANGLEY KING. 
Prefaces 

To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE. 

While on the subject of piano records, I wonder what other 
interested readers think of the following suggestion? Briefly, 
it is that in the case of the great pianists the recording 
companies should allow the artist concerned to preface his 
playing with a few remarks on the work about to be performed, 
as, for example, did the late Vladimir de Pachmann, the chief 
difference, of course, being that the commentary should no 
be continued during the performance of a work. 

I should make it clear that the above suggestion should 
only be applied to one or two records out of any series made by 
any one artist, it being obvious that we should not want all 
our piano records garlanded with speech ! ; 

To enthusiastic followers of gramophone pianists I maintain 
that the above suggestion carried out would add to the interest 
of their collections. Records so prefaced would certainly 
in time have historic value. 

Guildford. 


A Correction 

In the Correspondence column last month, the end of a 
sentence in Norman Cameron’s letter on “ British Operas’ 
was, by an unfortunate slip, omitted. The sentence is too long 
to be reprinted, but it comes at the end of the first paragraph. 
To “for clear-cut beauty of conception and presentation 
add “‘ for felicity of musical invention and expression, this 
opera is unsurpassed in my fairly considerable experience 


opera-going.”” 


E. F. Powe tt. 
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Records for the Lover of Chamber Music 


THE CURLEW (W. B. Yeats) 


PETER WARLOCK 


John Armstrong, R. Murchie, T. MacDonagh, and 


International String Quartet. 


BACH 

Sonata No. 1 in G major, for ’Cello and 
Piano. Played by John Barbirolli 
and Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 133-4 


Sonata in Eb major for Piano and 
Flute. Played by Kathleen Long 
and René le Roy, three sides, and 
HONEGGER. ‘* Danse de la Chévre,” 
Flute solo. 2 records, 135-6 


Concerto in F minor for piano and 
strings, and ‘‘ Blessed Jesu, here we 
stand.’ (Chorale, arranged for piano 
by Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 
2 records, 151-2 


ARNOLD BAX 

Oboe Quintet. Played by Léon Goos- 
sens (Oboe) and the International 
String Quartet (André Mangeot, Boris 
Pecker, Frank Howard and Herbert 
Withers). 2 records, 76-7 


String Quartet in G major. Played by 
the Marie Wilson String Quartet 
(Marie Wilson, Gwendolen Higham, 
Anne Wolfe and Phyllis Hasluck). 

3 records, 153-5 


Sonata for Two Pianos, and HARDANGER. 
Played by Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 


BOCCHERINI 
String Quartet in Eh. Played by the 
Poltronieri String Quartet of Milan. 

2 records, 92-3 
BRAHMS 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in 
Ep, Op. 40. Played by York Bowen, 
Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 

4 records, 65-8 


Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. 
Played by Olive Bloom (piano), 
Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore 
(viola) and B. Patterson Parker (’cello). 

4 records, 88-91 





Conducted by Constant Lambert. 


String Sextet in G major, Op. 36, 
played by the Spencer Dyke Quartet 
with James Lockyer and Edward 
Robinson. 4 records, 105-8 


Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Played by 
the Pirani Trio (Leila Pirani, violin ; 
Charles Hambourg, ’cello ; Max Pirani, 
piano). 3 records, 147-9 


HANDEL 

Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and 
Piano. Played by René le Roy and 
Kathleen Long. 1 record, 137 


HAYDN 
String Quartet in Bp) major (The Sun- 
rise), Op. 76, No. 4, played by the 
International String Quartet. 

3 records, 109-11 


Pianoforte Sonata in C minor, three 
sides, and RAMEAU. Variations in A 
minor, one side. Played by Kathleen 
Long. 2 records, 138-9 


String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6, 
five sides, and purceLt. Four-part 
Fantasia No. 4 in C minor, one side. 
Played by the International String 
Quartet (André Mangeot, Albert Voor- 
sanger, Eric Bray and Jack Shine- 
bourne). 3 records, 140-2 


PAUL JUON 
Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. Played 
by the New Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Charles Kreshover. 

3 records, 144-6 


MATTHEW LOCKE 
String Quartet No. 6. Played by the 
International String Quartet. 

1 record, 143 





3 records, 163-5 


MOZART 
Quartet in D major (K285) for Flute, 
Violin, Viola and ’Cello, played by 
René le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank 
Howard and Herbert Withers. 

2 records, 112-3 


Quintet in Eb major, for Piano, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon. Played 
by Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, 
Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain and 
J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 


Piano Sonata in D major (K576). 
Three sides; and GOTTLIEB MUFFAT. 
(a) Minuet, (+) Air, from Suite in Bb; 
and FRANCOIS CoUPERIN ‘‘ Le Tic-Toc- 
Cloc ”’ ou ** Les Maillotins.”” One side. 
Played by Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 129-30 


String Trio in G major, No. 5 (K564). 
Played by the Budapest Trio (Nicholas 
Roth, violin; Georges Roth, ’cello; 
and Lyell Barbour, piano). 

2 records, 159-60 


Trio in E flat major, No. 7 (K498). 
Played by Rebecca Clarke, viola; 
Frederick Thurston, clarinet; Kath- 
leen Long, piano. 2 records, 161-2 


VIVALDI 

Sonate en Concert, No. 5 in E minor 
for Violoncello and Strings (arranged 
Vincent d’Indy). Played by Georges 
Pitsch and String Quartet, three sides, 
and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel 
Bartlett): (a) ‘‘ Golden Slumbers,” 
(6) “An Ancient Lullaby,” (c) ‘ My 
Love’s an Arbutus.” Played by John 
Barbirolli (cello) and Ethel Bartlett 
(piano), one side. 2 records, 131-2 


WOLF 
Italian Serenade. Played by the 
International Quartet (Mangeot, Voor- 
sanger, Bray and Shinebourne). 

1 record, 150 


S offered in the April issue (page 432), if our readers will help us by reading the catalogue and 
by sending us lists of records that they will buy if and when we can supply them, we on our side 
will allow a 334 per cent. discount on all orders of Two Pounds and over, i.e. we will charge four 


shillings instead of six shillings for each twelve-inch record. 


Do not send any money at present, 


just write to The Secretary and say what records you wish reserved for you. 


‘National Gramophonic Society, 12 pn” 











The GRAMOPHONE 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


Ratres—Advertisements are accepted for this section at the rate 
of twopence per word with a minimum charge of two shillings. The 
advertiser's name and address will be charged for, and single letters 
and single figures will be counted as words. Compound words will 
be counted as two words. All advertisements must be prepaid in 
the form of postal orders or cheques addressed to The Advertisement 
Manager, THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. 
Should the advertiser desire his announcement to be addressed to 
a box number, c/o Tue GraMopHONE, 10a, Soho Square, W.1 (which 
address—six words—must, of course, be paid for at the ordinary rate 
of twopence per word), 6d. extra for the forwarding of replies must 
be sent. 





FOR SALE 
HOICE original Pre-Dogs for sale, also Fonotipias. 
Adams, Giraldoni, Plangon, Battistini, etc.—MacHaRaG, 
ViLLtas, WALLSEND-ON-TYNE. 





Exchange 
GRANGE 





.M.G. Mark Ten B. Electric Motor. Condition as new. £20.— 
Box No. 4044, c/o Toe GramopHonge, 10a, Sono Square, W.1. 


WANTED—continued 





ECORDS of the late Lilian Davies. Columbia 5084, 5085, 5086, 
H.M.V. B3426. Special attractive price, if in good condition.— 
Box No. 184, c/o THe GramopHong, 10a, Sono Square, W.1. 





ECORDS by Ethel Levey.—Box No. 4041, c/o Toe GraMopPHoneg, 
10a, Sono Square, W.1. ’ 





ECORDS from Friml’s Blue Kitten, Katinka, Rose Marie ; Gersh- 

win’s For Goodness’ Sake, Primrose, Lady be Good, Rainbow Revie, 
Stop Flirting, Tell Me More, Tip Toes ; Youmans’ Hit the Deck, No, No, 
Nanette, Wildflower; Rodgers’ Lady Luck, Lido Lady, One Dam 
Thing After Another, Peggy-Ann ; Kern’s Sally, Cabaret Girl, Beauty 
Prize, Sunny, Blue Eyes; also Kern’s songs from Little Cherub, My 
Lady’s Maid, Kitty Grey, Talk of Town, others before 1920. Want 
Friml’s Romance and Gershwin’s Short Story. — Communicate 
BrusskE., 59, GowER STREET, W.C. 





ETRAZZINI Records wanted to complete collection.—Write for 
particulars, WApDE, 29, CLARENDON Roap, LEEDs. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





-M.G. Pick-up, perfect condition, practically unused. 45s., cost 70s.— 
Wa tis, Oakwoop, THE WALK, PoTrTrers Bar. 





IBRED Classicals. Cheap. Kipnis Third Hugo Wolfs.—CHarMan, 
45, HicHFIELD Drive, EWELL. 





RAMOPHONE, Russian Linguaphone 
Sounds. 
KENT. 


set, including Russian 
Also eight records.—91, SumMERHOUSE Drive, BEXLEY, 





-M.V. Superhet Seven Radiogram. A.C. 523. £16.—Box No. 
4019, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Sono Square, W.1. 





-M.V. 15-valve “‘ High Fidelity ’’ Radiogram, Model 800. Cost 
£115 10s. Little used. £80.—Box No. 32, c/o THe GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Sono SquaRE, W.1. 





“EJUGO WOLF SOCIETY,” Vol. I. Fibre-played only.— Box 
No. 3975, c/o THE GraMoPHONE, 10a, SoHO Square, W.1. 





I EW Rothermel-Brush De Luxe Piezo-Electric Pick-up, £3. Adver- 
tised list price 4 guineas.—Wakp, Coknay, Repton, Dery. 








WANTED 





ACH (acoustic)—Vocalion—Sonata, 

Gigue, 2 Violins, Hobday, d’Aranyi. Regal—5th French Suite, 
E. Isaacs. H.M.V.—Chromatic Fant., H. Samuel, D782-3; Prel., 
Fugue, B flat, Samuel, D863 ; Fugues, D minor, E minor, Prel., E flat, 
Woodhouse. Also Byrd, H.M.V., Woodhouse. State condition.— 
Setu Hastines, HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. : 


D major, ‘cello, H. Bliss ; 





EETHOVEN Society. Wanted, flawless fibre-played records of 
Sonatas Op. 57, 81a, 109, 110, 111.—Details to Box No. 4069, 
c/o THe GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Sono Square, W.1. 





Care Otello, Gurrelieder, Rachmaninoff 3rd, Bloch Quintet, 
Haydn Society, Brahms Quintets, Tchaikowsky Violin, Rosen- 
kavalier, Verdi Mass, Tannhiuser.—376, GitLorr Roap, BrrMINGHAM. 





LENA GERHARDT pre-electric recordings.—Write, with price, 
TaywLor, 3, Linnet Lang, LiveRPOooL. 





.M.V. Automatic Record Playing Desk. Model 117 A.C.—Box 
No. 213, c/o THe GRamMoPHONE, 10a, SoHo Square, W.1. 





| Fs 4 Records old H.M.V. 
Write Hourant, BALLIoL, OxrorD. 


Brahms’ Fourth, Abendroth, L.S.0.— 


AME PLATES, in ivorine, tortoiseshell, black, etc., bring repeat 
orders. Lowest prices, best engraving.—G. Tickets & Co., BELVom 
STREET, LEICESTER. 





5 fare Man, 20 years of age, desires position in Gramophone shop. 
Thorough knowledge of record catalogue and good knowledge of 
music.—Box No. 83, c/o THe GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Sono Square, W.1. 








WEAR And SCRATCH 
Abolished For Ever 


by using HALL FIBRE NEEDLES 


TRIANGULAR, Standard or Thick, 
3/3 per 100 

ROUND SHANK for Pick-ups, 3/3 per 50; 

-per 100. Sample 1/- 

JAPANESE FIBRE, Fine Quality, 1/6 per 100 

BURMESE COLOUR NEEDLES, 1/- and 2/- 

ALTO CUTTER,4/9 B.C.N. POINTER, 3/6 

MELTROPE SHARPENER, 5/3 

See list for other accessories 


CUT OUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Place a cross against the items you require 
from list above; fill in adjoining coupon 
and please post to— 


DAWS CLARKE & CO. 
23 THE AVENUE, BEDFORD PARK 
LONDON —- — w.4 


.Please send the 


items indicated by a cross to 


Ce 


ADDRESS: 








ORDER FORM 


Tue GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 


I enclose my subscription of 145. for one year, post free, 





beginning with number. 


(BLOCK CAPITALS) 


Address 

















COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any technical enquiry, with a stamped 
and addressed envelope ifa personal answer 


is desired. 
Available until May 31st, 1935. 














The GRAMOPHONE 


ppp USED — ALWAYS USED 


Gramophone 
ic “Pick-up,” Acous- 
tic, and the New “Emerald” Full 

Tone Needle. 
Acoustic, packets of 12 .... 2/= 
Tug eo Radio “Pick-up,” packets of 10 2/- 
rig ae overs NE “Emerald,” packets of 10... 2/2 


The Famous B.C.N. 
Sharpener 3/6 each. 
Trade Terms. Showcards and 
Leaflets a through any 
Wholesale House or by 


Stafford Road 


The B.C.N. Company, Croydon, England 





Supplied through Factors only 


MAINSPRINGS 


Send for Descriptive List of Sizes 
Ss veno® George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 








THERE 18 NO OTHER SYSTEM of Record Filing that gives 
you the advantages supplied by the JUSSRITE 
You can build the Jussrite System into your own Cabinet or 
recess or you can obtain the complete System in Cabinet from us. 
All details on application from: 
MURDOCHS, Makers of Musical Merchandise 


59 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! 








SOCIETY RECORDS >> 


Musicianly, Helpful Advice on all Recordings Free. 
Easy payments and subscriptions to suit your wishes. 


BLYTHE & MARDEN 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP, CATERHAM 








We ye ave the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult ar or selling ; whole libraries or 
mall lots purc 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
Send for Monthly Lists of recent additions to our stock. 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
HE USED RECORDS 


THE BEST GRAMOPHONES | 


are undoubtedly the large external 
horn machines using fibre needles, 
the finest of these being the 


CASCADE 


The Straight Horn Gramophone 
The best gramophone at any price 


REPRODUCTION THE FINEST-~ PRICES THE LOWEST 
DEFERRED TERMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS’ CONVENIENCE 


W. J. BOND & SONS 


Milton Avenue (G), Harlesden, N.W.10 
(Behind Harlesden Bakerloo Station) (Willesden 2825) 


HIRE-PURCHASE 
FOR RECORDS 


“H.M.V.", Columbia, Parlo- Also Acsnrts for International Record 
phone, Decca-Polydor Records. presings and re-recordigs of e._. 
Speman: Bach, Beethoven Sonata, artistes. Send for lis 

ayn Oidnere 'V Sibelius, Delius, Winter- 
rea Variations, Die Schéne 

IS als Couperin-Le-Grand. 

a _ simple and convenient easy pay- 
ments. No irritating forms to sign, - 
restrictions, mo carriage 
diate delivery of records after small 
payment only. 


RHYTHM AGENCIES LTD., REIGATE 
*Grams: RHYTHM, REIGATE Tele. : REIGATE 1212- aad 





BAKER’S SELHURST RADIO LTD. 
The Pioneer Manufacturers of 


MOVING-COIL SPEAKERS 


1925 — 1935 
CROYDON : - - - SURREY 

















The now famous Norma Sound-Box 
can be obtained price 8 /6, post free, from 
THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD., 


121 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C,2 
Telephone - ~ - - - TEMple Bar 3007 





TRUETOWER TONE-FRAME NEEDLES 


A tone-frame is a flexible metal sheath holding a thorn. Tone is in a class of its 

own, Efficient in needle-armature pick-ups. One tone-frame, six thorns, 

sharpener and lubricant, 3s. 6d. post free. Say if for pick-up and if magnetic 
needle is wanted. 

H. HALL, Annick Lodge, Mains, Irvine, Ayrshire 














o D NON-METALLIC NEEDLES 

F v« ‘ il, very durable self-lubricating points. 
’ q Neec % Five ty} 1) Soft, (2) Medium, (3) Loud, (4) We teat. for 

She grary On *) Mek-up for Radiograms. 9d. per packet of 3 needles, 
obo ND p ree upeners 1s. 9d. Two pkts. needles and sharpener 3s. 

gular Fibre Type. r pkt. of 3, Sharpeners 2s, 3d. each. 

n every Way an improvement on ordinary fibre.” 

ise. 


00D PRC ©OVGTS, 50 Harewood Avenue, Northolt, Middx. 


Cm 
annie ae 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Surplus Stocks of Dealers’ 
H.M.V. RECORDS 


FOYLES, 121 CHARING CROSS RD., W.1 




















COVER III The GRAMOPHONE 


UA ILO AT 


€ HIS TIPICA ORCHESTRA 


NEW,RECORI 








MASSED BRASS 


WILD € HIS JOLLY | BANDS ar tHE 
SWISS YODELLERS | LEICESTER FESTIVAL 


VAN SCO) =o KOS A 3 


Price not valid in Irish Free Sit 





Printed by HenpERSOoN aND SraLpiNne Lr. ,Sylvan Grove, S.E.15, and published by the Proprietors, GramorHons (PuBLICATIO | 
(New Street, Guernsey, el Islands. 1 





